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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



In attempting to arrange a symmetrical course of 
Mathematical Instruction, that should conform to the 
curriculum of Columbia College, it was found that the 
time allotted to the study of Algebra was too short 
to accomplish a work so voluminous as the Bourdon, 
On the other hand, the Elementary Algebra was con 
sidered too limited in its scope, to meet the wants of 
the College course. It was therefore thought advisable 
to prepare a text-book of an intermediate grade, one 
that should embrace all of the most important princi- 
ples contained in the Bourdon, and which should, at 
the same time, fall within the allotted limits. 

In accordance with this plan. Professor Peck, of the 
Department of Pure Mathematics, undertook, at my 
request, to prepare such a work on the basis of the 
Bourdon, using the principles, methods, and rules of 
Bourdon as far as consistent with the plan agreed 
upon, and adding such new. matter as seemed neces- 
sary to accomplish the object in view. 



IT PBEFAOB. 

As the work wlien completed formed a very desir- 
able comiecting link between my Elementary Algebra 
and the higher work of Bourdon, I; conduded to adopt 
it as a part of my general Course, and it was pub- 
lished in that connexion. 

Three years of successful experience having shown 
its adaptation to the desired object, a carefully revised 
and corrected edition is now laid before the public. 



CHARLES DAVIES. 

New York, Jan. Ut, 1861. 
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ELEMENTS OF ALGEBEA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1* Quantity is anything that can be measured. 

To measure a thing, is to find how many times it con- 
tains some other thing of the same kind taken as a 
standard. The assumed standard is called the unit of 
mectsure. A quantity may be measured by a direct appli- 
cation of the unit of measure, or the measurement may be 
made indirectly by comparing it with some other quantity 
whose measure is known. 

9* The unit of measure being always of the same kind 
as the thing measured, there must be as many kinds of 
quantity as there are species of imits. 

In pure Mathematics there are but eight species of units, 
and consequently but eight kinds of quantity, viz. : Units 
of Number^ Units of Cwrency^ Units of Weighty Units of 
75m€, Units oi Lengthy Units of Surface^ Units of Yolume^ 
and Units of Angular Mecmire, The first four kinds of 
quantity are Arithmetical^ the last four are Geometrical; 
and these two classes form the entire subject of mathe- 
matical inquiry. By comparing quantities with each other, 
we arrive at a knowledge of their properties and relations. 
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3* MATHESCAncs is the science whicli treats of the pro- 
perties and relations of quantities. 

4. The conventional methods of representing quantities, 
and the laws for combining the symbols employed, consti- 
tute the LAirauAQE of Mathematics, Eviery branch of 
Mathematics has its own special language, which is but a 
dialect of what may be called the universal language of 
Mathematics. 

5. The Science of Mathematics is divided into three 
principal branches, the basis of classification being the 
nature of the language employed. These branches are : 

l8t. AsjTBMsnCj in which the quantities considered are 
expressed by figures and combinations of figures ; 

2€[, -^ALTSis, in which the quantities considered are 
represented by letters, or by combinations of letters and 
figures, and in which the operations to be performed are 
indicated by signs ; 

3d, Geometry, in which the quantities considered are 
represented by pictorial symbols. 

The methods of reasoning are essentially the same in 
each branch, the language alone being different. 

By combining the three branches. Arithmetic, Analysis, 
and Geometry, all the subordinate branches of mathe- 
matics are obtained. 

6. Algebra is a branch of Analysis; it is, indeed, the 
foundation of all the other branches of Analysis and its 
applications. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DEFunnoNS Jlsj> explanation op signs. 

1. Algebra is a branch of Mathematics iii which the 
quantities considered are represented by letters, and the 
operations to be performed are indicated by signs. 

«. The quantities employed in Algebra are of two 
kinds: 

let. Known Quantities^ those whose values are 
given; and 

2d, Unknown Quantities^ those whose values are 
required. 

Known Quantities are generally represented by the 
leading letters of the alphabet ; as, a, J, c, Ac. 

Unknown Quantities are generally represented by the 
final letters of the alphabet ; as, jb, y, 2, w^ &o. 

When, in the course of an operation, an unknown 
quantity becomes known, it is often found convenient to 
represent it by one of the final letters, with one or more 
accents, as, aj', y", 25'", &c. These symbols are read, 
ib' primej y" second^ z'" thirds &c. 

3. The signs employed in Algebra are of three kinds : 
rigns of operation, signs of relation, and signs of abbre- 
mtion. 
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4. The Signs of Operation a/re thefoOawing: 

l8t The Sign of Addition^ + , called plus. When 
placed between two quantities, it indicates that the second 
is to be added to the first. Thus, the combination, a + b^ 
read, a plus bj indicates that & is to be added to a. 

2d. Sign of Subtraction^ — , called minits. When 
placed between two quantities, it indicates that the second 
is to be subtracted from the first. Thus, the expression, 
e ^ dy read c minus d^ indicates that df is to be sub* 
tracted fi*om c. 

Sd. The Sign of Multiplication^ x. When placed 
between two quantities, it indicates that the first is to bo 
multiplied by the second. Thus, the expression, oj x y, 
indicates that a; is to be multiplied by y. Instead of 
the sign of multiplication, a simple point is sometimes 
used; or, when the factors are letters, they may be writ- 
ten one after the other, without any intervening sign. 
Thus, the expressions, a^ x b x Cj a\b.Cj and a^bCj have 
all the same meaning. A factor^ is any one of the mul- 
tipliers of a product. 

4th. The Sign of Division^ -f-. When written be- 
tween two quantities, it indicates that the first is to be 
divided by the second. Thus, the expression, p-i-q^ indi- 
cates that jt) is to be divided by q. The operation may 
also be expressed by writing one quantity over the other, 
in the form of a fi^action ; or the sign of division may be 
replaced by a straight or curved line. Thus, the expres- 

sions, p-^q^ -, and plq^ are all equivalent. 

5th. The Meponential Sign. The exponential sign is a 
number written at the right and above a quantity, and 
indicates the number of times which the quantity is to be 
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taken as a &ctor. In the expressions, a% a\ a^^ o^, 
the numbers 2, 3, 5, m^ are exponents, and indicate sey« 
erally, that the quantity a is to be taken, 2, 3, 6, m 
times as a i^ctor. The resulting products are called 
powers, 

6th. The Helical Sign^ y^ When placed over a 
quantity, it indicates that a root of that quantity is to be 
extracted. The nature of the root is indicated by a num- 
ber placed over the radical sign, called an index. Thus, 
the expressions, ya^ ^/aj[ r^/aj indicate that the aqiuirei 
cube^ and n*^ roots of a, are to be extracted. 

When no exponent is written over a quantity, the expo- 
nent 1 is always understood. When no index is written 
over the radical sign, the index 2 is understood. 

1th. The sign + , is sometimes called the positive 
sign, and quantities before which it is written are called 
positive guarUities^ or additive quantities. 

^th. The sign — , is sometimes called the negative sign, 
and quantities before which it is written are called negor 
tive qtmntities^ or subtractive quantities. 

dth. The Double Sign ± , read plus and minus^ is 
often used to indicate that the quantity before which 
it is placed, is first to be added to, and then to be sub- 
tracted from the preceding quantity. Thus, the expression, 
p db y^ is equivalent to the expressions, p + y^ and 
p-V^. 

When no sign is written before a quantity, the sign + 
is understood. 

5. The Signs of Hdation are ths following : 

1st. The Sign of Equality^ =. When written be- 
tween two quantities, it indicates that they are equal to 



#^ 
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each other. Thus, the expression, a = nd, indicates that 
a is equal to the product of n and b. 

2d. The Sign of Inequality^ < , > . When written 
between two quantities, it indicates that they are unequal, 
the greater one being placed at the opening of the sign. 
Thus, the expressions, a>ft, c<d', indicate that a is 
greater than 5, and that c is less than d, 

3d. The Signs of Proportion^ : : : : . The single 

colon stands for, is to; the double colon for, as. Thus, 

the expression, 

a : b : : c : dy 

is read, a is to bj as c is to d. 

Uh. The Sign of Variation^ cc . When written 
between two quantities, it indicates that they increase or 

diminish together. Thus, the expression, a ex:- -, indicates 

that a varies as - ; that is, that a and - increase or 
decrease together. 

6. The Signs of Abbreviation are the foUomng: 

1st. The Sign .*. stands for hencCj or conseqitentlj/. 

2d. The Sign •.• stands for because. 

Sd. The Vinculum^ , the JBar^ | , the Parenthe- 

siSy ( ) , the Brackets^ [ ], { }, are employed to con- 
nect several quantities, all of which are to be opera- 
ted upon in the same manner. Thus, the expressions, 



a 



(a + b + e) X «, 



a + b + c X Xj +b 

[a + b+ c] X Xy \a + b + c\ xxy 

aU indicate that the sum of a, &, and c, is to be multiplied 
by flj. 
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7* A Coefficient is a number written before a quantity, 
to show how many times it is to be taken additively. 
Thus, the expression, 3a^ is equivalent to a^ + a^ + a\ 
The number 3 is the coefficient of a\ The coefficient 
may be either numerical or literal. Thus, in the expres- 
dons, Sx\ SflKB^ {a + b + c)x\ the quantities 3, 3a, and 
(a + b + c), are coefficients of sc^. When no coefficient 
is written, the coefficient 1 is understood. 

8. A Term is an expression of a single quantity. ThuS| 

7 
a\ 2a% — - ax?^ are terms. 

3 

9. A Monomial is a single term, unconnected with 
any other by the signs + or — • Thus, Za\ la^c, are 
monomials. 

10. A Polynomial is a collection of terms connected 
by the dgns + or — • Thus, Za^b + c — rf, ^ h d^ 

o 

are polynomials. 
11« A Binomial is a polynomial of two terms; as, 
c + dy (e+f)x, |a5 + y. 

19« A IHnomial is a polynomial of three terms; as, 
a + b + Cj a? — 2ay + y% —a + Sb^ + x. 

The decree of a term is the number of its literal &ctors. 
Thus, the term 3a is of the first degree, because it con- 
tains one literal &ctor; the term — *7a^ is of the second 
degree, because it contains two litend fectors; the term 
— a^boc^ is of the sixth degree, because it contains six 
literal fiictors, The degree of a term is determined by 
the sum of the exponents of all its letters. 

Two terms are homogenecue^ wh^i they are of the 
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same degree* Thus, the terms Sa^bx and y^z are homo* 
geneoos, as are the terms a^^c and Wi/\ 

18« A Pdf/nomicU is homogeneoics when all of its 
terms are homogeneous. Thus, the polynomial a^bc — 
7aaj* + Bb^c^ is homogeneous, whilst the polynomial Sa^b 
— *7a^c + Sai^ is not homogeneous. 

Two terms are similar or like^ when the combination 
of litersd &ctors is the same in both. Thus, the terms 
Ba^z and — Wyzj are similar, as are also the terms 
25a^bcd^ and 2a^bcd\ In order that two terms may be 
similar, they must contain the same letters, and each 
letter must have the same exponent in both. The terms 
Sa^b and — Idb^ contain the same letters, but are not 
similar. 

14. The JRedprocal of a quantity is 1 divided by that 
quantity: thus, -, , , ^, », are reciprocals of the 

quantities a, a + *> - and - respectively. The pro- 
duct of any quantity by its reciprocal, is equal to 1. 
Thus, oJ X -T is equal to 1. 

15. The Numerical Value of an expression, is the 
result obtained by assigning numerical values to each 
letter which enters it, and then performing all the oper- 
ations indicated. Thus, the numerical value of the 

expression, 

ab + ac + bc^ 

when a = 2, 5 = 3, and c = 4, is 

2X3 + 2X4 + 3X4 = 26; 

by performing the operations indicated. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Fmd the numerical values of the following expressions, 
when a = 2, 6 = 3, c = 4, and d = 6.^ 

1. ab + cb. Am. 18. 

2. ad ^ d + b. Arts, 8. 

3. he •\' ab -- c. Ana, 14. 

4. {be + a)h. Arts. 42. 
6. {bd — a) (ao — d). Ana, 39. 

6. (c? + c) (c? — c). u4n«. 9. 

7. ^±^ + d. Am. i: 

c 

8. (a^ — i) (c + d)* -^*^- ®- 

9. abc 4- cdf + a<i -4n«. 64. 

10, ?L+-*£x(c + (0. -4n5. 18. 

Find the numerical values of the following expressions, 
when a = 6, 6 = 2, c = 4, and rf = 3. 

1. ^ 3 , 10 14 A HI 

a b c -- d c-t d ** 

12, (?^ X cf) -^ (^ + ^)- ^na. 4.6876. 

,^ a263c2<72 + 2a6c<? + 1 >i ,«, 

18. , ' , , ^— • Ana. 121. 

a6ca + 1 



gg 4. 52 — j2 a6c(? _ 4a» -- 106c + 2 

a + 6 + e? "^26 + c 2c + d "^ 

Ana, 16. 

^n«. 2§. 
16. j [a + 6 xc + {j]6 + ayxc ^n«. 268. 



14. 



16 
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CHAPTEE II. 

VT7NDAMENTAL OPEBATION& 
ADDITION, 

16. Addition is the operation of coUecting several 
quantities, and finding the simplest expression for their 
aggregate. This expression is called the Sum. 

17. When the quantities are similar, the addition may 

be performed; when they are not similar, the operation 

can only be indicated. Thus, the sum of la^h and 4a^5, 

is l\a^h\ in the same way that the sum of 7 pounds and 

4 pounds, is 11 pounds. Thet sum of Za^c and 45^, cannot 

be expressed by a single term, any more than the sum 

of 3 pounds and 4 feet; the sum is indicated, however, 

by writing the quantities one after the other, with their 

proper signs; thus, 

3ac2 + 4&2. 

18. To deduce a rule for adding similar terms, let us 
take the following examples : 

(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) 

+ la^hc — 2a^hc + 4:d^bc —Ba^hc 

+ a^hc — Zd^hc —la^hc + 5a^bc 

+ Ba^bc — a^bc + la^bc — 2a^bo 

+ ba^bc — %a?bc — ba^bc + Zd^bo 

+ Ua^bc - Ud^bG + 4d^bc — 2d^bo 
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In the first example, the quantity a^c is taken posi- 
tively, 7 + 1 + 3 + 5, or 16 times, and the sum is 
+ IQa^bc. In the second example, the quantity is taken 
negatively, 2 + 3 + 1 + 8, or 14 times, and the sum is 
— 14a^bc. In both cases, the sum is found by adding the 
coefficients, annexing the conunon literal part, and pre- 
fixing the common sign. 

In the third example, the quantity a^c is taken posi- 
tively, 4 + 7, or 11 times, and negatively, 2 + 6, or 
7 times, and the sum is 11 — 7, or 4 times a^bc. In 
the fourth example, the quantity a3c is taken, additively, 
6 + 3, or 8 times, and negatively, 8 + 2, or 10 times, 
and the sum is 8 — 10, or — 2 times a^bc. 

In like manner, all other groups of similar quantities 
may be added. Hence, the following rule for adding 
similar quantities. 

BULB. 

Add the coefficients of the positive terms and of the 
negative terms separately; subtract the less sum from 
the greater^ prefixing the sign of the greater; then annex 
to this result the literal part, 

19. In adding polynomials together, which contain 
several groups of similar quantities, it will be found more 
convenient to write them down, so that each group of 
similar quantities may fidl in a column by itself. 

We may, therefore, write the following rule for the 
addition of algebraic quantities : 

BULB. 

L Write dovm th^ quantities to be addedj so that 
abnilar terms shall fall in the sam^e colimtn. 
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IL Add up each column BeparcUdy^ and then annex 
the dissimilar terms with their proper signs. 

BXAMPLBS. 

(1.) (2.) (3.) 

3a — 3&B c+ ba^ -h d Sxh/ — Sy^x — 4y + a 

9a — 5bx 4c — 2&b2 _ 2d Sxh/ + nyhn — 8y 
ha — 4&B hc-^ 3&b2 SicV — hy^x + 6y 



17a — 12&B 10c + 2^2 _ ^ i4a;2y — ySg. _ 7^ + g 

(4.) (6.) 

4a + hc-\-hd 4caj« + 6 jy3 - 2253 + rf 

2a + 2^ + ^d 8caj2 — 2<?y« — 223 — rf 

3a — 35c — 2caj2 — dy^ + h7? 

9a +8d: 6ca;2 + 2<7y2 + ^3 

(6.) (7.) 

4aft — 4c + 2(a + 6) Vlx^y + 2(a + V)^ 

3a5 + 6c + h\a + ») - llaj^y - (a + h)z^ 

a5+ c + 3(a + J) 4a;2y + 4(a + J)2^ 

— 2aft + '/c - 4(a + i) — 3a53y + 2(a + h)z^ 

— oft- c — 2(a + 6) aj«y+ (a + %» 



6a5 + 8c + 4(a + i) Zx^y + 8(a + »)«» 

Find the sums of the following polynomials : 

1. a + * + ^»« + 6 — c>« — * + c, and ''a-\''b-^c. 

Ans. 2a + 2ft + 2c. 

S. 2005 + 3^, 3005 + 2^, lax + by^ and 8oaj + Iby. 

Ans. 20005+ I3by. 



4^ 
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8. 2«2— Hob + Sb\ 5a^+ I2ab - SJ*, Bab + 12a2— 9J«, 
and 362 + 6a6 + 3a2. ^n«. 22a^ + lab ^ 8J», 

4. ajs — y3 + 2xy^ — Saj^y, 2^3 _ 33^2 _ 5^.2^ ^ 2^', 
ear^y + 6a^2 ^^a^yz^ and Sajy^ — 2y3 — 4^3 + Sar^. 

Ana. — 2a53 + Oaj^y + 10a^» — 2y^. 

m 

6. 2a;+3i/— 42-10, 8y— 4a;+72+8, ll2+6a;— lOy— 2, 
and 16 + lOaj + 12y + 14s. 

Arts. IZx + 13y + 28s + 12. 

6. Zq? + 2y^ + ^ + Basyz, y^ -f ^^^ — Ss^ - 4ay«, 
«3 + 3a^ — 2i/3 — 2iBy2J, and sya; + JB^ -f ys ^ g3^ 

JL/w. 9a;3 + 2y3 + Zxyz. 

I. aj* + 3a53y + a;2j5 — 2ajv, 30aj* — 29aj22 + l8aw — 17a;3y, 
22a3y— 16a5*— 32a;2g4.i6aw, and lYaj^s— I2a^+6a^y— Haw. 

Ana. 4a^ + 14a53y — 43a522 + 21aw. 

8. <xx — by^ a — y, aaj — a^ and ax + x. 

Ana. Box + a; — Jy — y, 

9. ax +. 26aj + 45y — 3ay, 2aaj + bx+ 2ay — 6y, and 
4aaj + Zby. Ana. lax + Sbx + 6by — ay. 

10. px-^ qp + rz — c, 2px-'2qy + 2c^ Zqy—px + Ac^ 
and Ipx — ^qy — rz — Be. Ana. 9px — Qqy + 2c, 

II. aa:? 4- a^a; — 2aa^ x -^ ax + 2a^j aa;^ — 2a5 + a;?, 

and — 2aa5 — 2a2a5 — 2aa^. 

Ana. Bx^ — a^ — '5ax — a, 

12. a^x^aa^ — T?^ ax — ^x^—a^ -'2a^—2a^ — 2aoi^^ 
and — 3a2a5 + Ba^ + Baa^. Ana. — 4:a^x ^ 2a^ + ax. 

13. a — a; + 4y — 32 + ttj, 2 — «? — y — 3a — 2aj, and 
« + y + «. Ans. — 2a - 2a; + 4y — 2. 
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14. aa?y + bxy^ -{■ cas^, day'^z^ + cx^, and 2aa?y -{- 
4bdx. Ana. Sacx^y + bxi/^z^ + dxi/^z^ -h 2cx^ + 4bdx. 

20. The term sum, in Algebra has a more extenave 
signification than in Arithmetic. In Arithmetic, the smn 
is always greater than either of the parts; in Algebra, it 
may be numerically less than either. Thus, the sum of 
la^b and — 4:a% is da^b. To distinguish between these 
cases, the sum of two or more algebraic quantities, is 
called their dlgehraio mm. 



SUBTRACTIOK 

ftX. Subtraction is the operation of finding from two 
given quantities a third, which, being added to the second, 
will produce the first. 

The first is called the Minuend, the second the Sub* 
trahendj and the third the Remainder, or the Difference. 

22. To demonstrate a rule for Subtraction, let the 
sum of the terms of the minuend be denoted by m, and 
the sum of the terms of the subtrahend by 8\ from the 
definition, the remainder must be such a quantity that, 
being added to s, will produce m ; it is, therefore, m — «, 
which is equivalent to in+ {— s). Hence, the remainder 
is found by changing the sign of the subtrahend, and 
adding the result to the minuend. Changing the sign of 
the subtrahend, is the same as changing the signs of all 
its terms, from + to — , or from — to +. 

In practice, it will be found convenient to write the 
quantities so that similar terms shall fall in the same 
column. We may therefore wiite the following 
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as 



RULE. 

L Write down the quantities so that the terms of 
the subtrahend shaU fail under the similar ones of the 
minuend. 

n. Conceive the signs of all the terms of the subtra/^ 
heind to be changed from + to —j or from — ^o +, 
and proceed as in Addition. 



EXAMPLES. 



(1.) 

12ab 
6ab 

(5.) 

— 4ao 
llac 



(2.) 

Sd^bc 
4a^bc 

4:a^bo 

(6.) 

lOb^d 
- Zb^d 

IZb^d 



(3.) 

13a«6 
9a*b 

Aa^'b 

— Qd^bo 
+ Za^bc 

- Ua^bo 



(4.) 

5aPb9o 
2aPb^c 

ZaPMc 

(8.) 

- Za^b* 

- 6a*6» 



6a2 — 8ft 
3a2 — 56 

3a2 — Zb 

12. From 



(10.) 
3052 — 4a;2y+ 8 
6052 — 6a52y— 3 

— 2a:2 + 2x^7/ + 11 



(11.) 

4iBy2 _f. 42 

• 3a^2 + 725 _ 6358 
7ajy2 — 32 + 6x3 



2a + 6 — c, subtract a — 6. 

-47W. a + 2b — c 



13. From 3ac — 25, subtract ac — 6 — rf. 

Atis. 2ac 

14. From 6aJ— 6, subtract — 2ab + 6. 



b + d. 



Ans. 7aJ— 12. 
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16, Prom 4y2 -.3^+4^ subtract 2y2 + 2y + 4. 

Ans, 2y2 — 5y, 

16. From 219a3 - llYa^ft + 21Sab^ + U5b^ subtract 
26a3 + 4a2& + 61a&2 -. loja. 

^n^. 193a3 + IBHab^ - 121a2^ + 165J3. 

17. From a — a? + 2y — 3s + «^, subtract 2a5 + 3a 

— y + 2 — t/7. -4/15. — 2a — 8a5 + 3y — 42 + 2w, 

18. From 6cb3 + jc^y — 6jcy^ + y^ subtract 3a^ + 4a;2y 

— 7aJ2/2 + y3 — ajy3. ^n«. 20^ — Sx^y + xy^ + xy^. 

19. From y* — 4ajy3 -|- *jx^y'^ — aj^y ^ 3^^^ subtract 
2a^ + 3a:3y + x^ 4. 3^3^ 

-4n5. iK* — 4a3y _^ 6a;2y2 _ 53^3 _j. y4^ 

20. From 2px^ + ry'^ ■— M^^ subtract pa?' + gxy — n/^. 

-4n5. pa? — 42'iBy + 2ry2. 

21. From 2qi? — Sa^y + 2xy\ subtract a? -- xy'^ + y\ 

Ana. 7? + 3a^2 _ 3^52^ _ yZ^ 

22. From W—xyz+lSz^ subtract — 3ar^— 2a5ys— />— 3^^ 

-47W. 10^2 ^ jgy2 + 18s + jp + 2^3. 

93. The term difference^ in Algebra, has a more exten- 
sive signification than in Arithmetic. In Arithmetic, the 
difference is always less than the minuend; whereas, in 
Algebra, the difference may be greater than the minuend. 
Thus, the difference of la^b and - ^a^b, is lla^J. To 
distinguish between these two cases, the difference of two 
algebraic quantities is called their algebraic difference, 

24. To indicate that one polynomial is to be subtracted 
from anpther, we enclose it in a parenthesis, and write it 
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after the other, prefixing the sign — ; thus, the expres* 
sion, 

indicates that the polynomial ftc^ — ac?^ + y is to be 
taken from the polynomial d^ -f- IP-x — y^. Performing 
the operation indicated, by the rule for subtraction, we 
have the equivalent expression, 

^3 4- 523. + y2 _ 1^2 + ad^ _ y^ 

The latter expression may be changed to the former, 
by changing the signs of the last three terms, inclosing 
them in a parenthesis, and prefixing the sign — . In 
like manner, any other polynomial may be transformed, as 
indicated in the following example : 

4iB* — 14a:3y + ^xH — 2t/7 + 10, 
4jb* — (14jc3y — 4ay22j 4- 2t^ — 10), 
4a* — 14a:3y — (— ^x^z + 2t^ — 10), 
4a^ - \^x^y + 4a;2s — (2w? — 10). 

These expressions are all equivalent, the first form being 
the simplest. 

EXAMPLES. 

Reduce the following expressions to their simplest form : 

1. 2a;3 — Zx^y + 2a^2 _ (/gs 4. y3 _ 3^2)^ 

Ans, x^ — dx'^y + Zxy^ — y\ 

2. 805 — {aj — 3a — (2y — a)}. 

Ans. 2x -^ 2y + 2a. 

-4n5. a2 — 3&2 4. 3c«. 

4. a + y + 2 - (a — y) - (y - 2) — (- y). 

^w^. 2y 4- 2«. 
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95» From the preceding principles, we have 

a — (-f 5) equal to a — b; and 
a — (— 5) equal to a -^ b. 

The sign immediately preceding by is called the Sign 
of the Qua7itity ; the sign preceding the parenthesis, is 
called the Sign of Operation; the sign resulting from the 
operation, is called the Essential Sign, It is plain, that 
when the sign of the quantity is the same as the sign of 
operation, the essential sign will be +; when the sign of 
the quantity is contrary to the sign of operation, the 
essential sign will be — . 



MULTIPLICATION. 

96. Multiplication is the operation of finding the 
product of two quantities. 

The quantity to be multiplied, is called the Multipli" 
cand; that by which it is to be multiplied, is called the 
Multiplier; both are caviled factors of the product. 

27. To deduce a rule for multiplying one monomial 
by another, take the two monomials, Sa^ and 4a^c. The 
product is indicated thus, 

Sa'^b X 4:abc. 

But it has been shown in Arithmetic, that the order of 
the Actors may be changed without affecting the value 
of the product. The factors of the same kind may there- 
fore be written together, giving, 

8 X 4,aaabbc; 
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or, giinplifying the form of the expression, we have, 

In like manner, the product of any two monomials may 
be found. Hence, the 

BXTLB. 

Multiply the coefficients together for a new coefficient; 
torite after this^ all the letters in the two monomials^ 
giving to each letter an exponent egual to the sum of its 
exponents in the two factors^ 







EXAMPLES. 






(1.) 


(2.) (3.) 


(4.) 




Zabc 


laWc ZwQc^y^z 


Sax^y^z 




\2dbcxy 


Sa^bc 2osyzf^ 


Sa^Qsy^ 




2la^¥c^ 6ioix^y*z^ 


24:a^Qi^y^s^ 


6. 


Multiply 


Idbc by bac. 


Ans. S5a^<^. 


6. 


Multiply 


dax by 7ac. 


Ans. 21d^cx. 


7. 


Multiply 


2ay by Sa^osy. 


Ans. Qa^xy\ 


8. 


Multiply 


2a^y^x by 3aa^. 


Ans, Qa^y^a^. 


9. 


Multiply 


12a^a5 by 4a^y, 


Ans. 48a^xy. 


10. 


Multiply 


12a« by 3a"». 


Ans. 36a"»+". 


11. 


Multiply 


1a'*xf^ by a"aj. 


Ans. 7a2«af»+i; 


12. 


Find the 


product of 8a5c, la^bx. 


and Sabx. 
Ans. 16Sa^b^cx\ 



13. Find the product of Zpqr^ 2p^qr^^ and 4^aj. 

Ans. 24p^q'^r^ 

14. Find the product of 3mPd^ 4md^^ and brand. 

Ans. eOmP-^hidK 
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98. To deduce a rule for multiplying one polynomial 
by another. 

Let a represent the sum of the positive terms in any 
polynomial, and — 5, the sum of the negative terms, 
then will a — 5, represent any polynomial whatever. In 
like manner, will c — dy represent any other polynomial 
whatever. It is now required to find the product of 
a —h and c — <?. 

In the first place, let us^ multiply a — 6 by c. Since 
a is taken once positively in the multiplicand, it must 
be taken e times positively in the product; and since 
b is taken once negatively in the multiplicand, it must 
be taken c times negatively in the product. Hence, 
the required product is ac — 5c, and the operation may 
be performed as shown below: 

a — 6. 
c 

ac — Jc 

In the next place, let us multiply a—h by c — d. 

For the same reason as before, a — J, must be taken 

c times positively and d times negatively, giving for 

the product, 

(a — h)c — (a — h)d ; 

or, from what has just been shown, 
aft — Jc — {ad — hd). 

Dropping the parenthesis and chan^g the signs within 
it (Art. 24,) we have finally, 

(a — J) (c — c?) = ac -- he -- ad + bd. 
From which we deduce the following 
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BULB. 



Mtdtiply every term of the multiplicand by each term 
of the multiplier^ observing that like signs give + , and 
unlike signs ~ ; thsn reduce the result to the simplest 
form. 





BXAMPLBS 


• 




(1.) 




(2.) 




05* '+ 2ax' + a* 




2a*J + aW 




«* + a 




2a«J -2a*« 




«3 + 2aaj2 + a'^x 




4a8J« + 2a5ft3 




wx? + 2a^x + 


a3 


- 4a553 _ 


-2a«5* 



It will be found convenient to arrange the terms of 
the polynomials with reference to some letter; that is, to 
write them down, so that the highest power of that letter 
shall enter the first term; the next highest, the second 
term, and so on to the last term. The letter with refer- 
ence to which the arrangement is made, is called the 
leading letter. In the first of the above examples, the 
leading letter is aj; in the second, it is a. The leading 
letter of the product will be the same as that of the 
fiu^ors. 

BXAMPLBS. 

1. Multiply JB* — ajy + y2 by x + y. 

Ans. aj2 H- y3. 

2. Multiply x^ — xy + y^ hjx'^ + xy + y\ 

Ans. aj* + 332^2 -I- y*, 

8. Multiply 3aj2 — 2xy + 6 by a=* + 2xy — 6, 

Am. 8aj* + 4a^y - 4a^y^ — 13aj« + 22Qsy — 30. 
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4. Multiply aj^ — oc^y + oc^y'^ — a^y^ ^ jgZy* _ ^^ ^ y« 
by a; + y. Ana. oP + y"'. 

6. Multiply aj*— 2a^y+4a;^y2 __ sajy^^. i6y* by as + 2y. 

-4/15. aj^ + 32y5. 

6. Multiply 27a2 — lZaJ> + 55^ by la^ + 52. 

^715. 189a* - na^h + ^2a^W- - ISo^^+sJ* 

?. Multiply together a + x^ b i- x^ and c + a;. 
-4n5. aj^ + ax^ + ba^ + ax^ -^ dbx + acx + bcx+abc. 

8. Multiply a^+b'^+c^'-ab — ac-bc by a + b + c 

Ans. a^ + 53 ^ ^ _ 3^^ 

9. Multiply a* + a3J + a2j2 + ^3 + j4 ^y a - 6. 

-4/w. a* — 6*. 

10. Multiply 2a + bC'' W- by 2a - 5c + 25^. 

^W5. 4a2 — ftV + 453c — 4S*. 

11. Multiply 4a5 — 2ac by 6a5 + 3ac. 

Ans. 24a252 — 6aV. 

12. Multiply a + bx by a + ex. 

Ans. a^ + dbx + acaj + ftcaj*. 

13. Multiply together a? — 10, a; + 1, and a; + 4. 

Ans. aj^ — 6ar^ — 46aj — 40. 

14. Multiply together a; — 6, x—Q^ a;--7 and x-\-%. 

Ans. 35* — lOa^ — 37a;-+ 646a5 — 1680. 

15. Multiply a3 + 3a25 + Zab'^ + b^ by a^ — ^a^b 
+ 3a52 — b\ Ans. a« - 3a*52 + Za^b^ — b\ 

16. Multiply together a? — a^ a^^ -- aa; + aV\ and a;^ 
+ oa; + a^. -4^^^. x^ — a\ 

17. Multiply aj» — 2aaj*'"V + y^ by 3a;y*. 

Ans. 8a5« + V* — ^^^''y" ■*" ^ + 3ajy« + 1, 
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18. Multiply a« + 2a'"J" + ah^ by a*" — 5*. 

Ana. a*""*" » + 2a2'"i» + a"»+^5^ — a"^" — 2a'"i2n _ ^j» f«^ 

19. Multiply 35" + y*» by a;" + y». 

-47W. CB^** + 2a5"y« + y2* 

20. Multiply together a^ — y*", a*" + y"*, and aj« — y». 

A.ns» x^^ "*■ " — a5**y^"* — x^^v^ H- y^ "'" *• 



DIVISIOK 

a9« Division is the operation of finding from two 
quantities a third, which being multiplied by the second, 
will produce the first. 

The first is called the Dividend^ the second the Divisor^ 
and the third the Quotient. 

Division is the converse of Multiplication. In it we 
have given the product and one factor, to find the other. 
The rules for Division are just the converse of those for 
Multiplication, 

30. To divide one monomial by another. Take the 
example, 

The quotient must be such a monomial as, being multi- 
plied by the divisor, will give the dividend. Its coefficient 
then must be such that, being multiplied by 7, will give 
66, and the exponent of each letter which enters it 
must be such that, when added to the exponent of the 
same letter in the divisor, will give the exponent of the 
same letter in the dividend. Hence, the following rule 
for dividing one monomial by another. 
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BULB. 

Divide the coefficient of the dividend by that of the 
divisor for a new coefficient ; after this^ write all the 
letters in both mo7iomials^ giving to each an exponent 
equal to the eoncess of its expoiient in the dividend over 
that in the divisor. 

With respect to signs, it follows from the rule for signs 
in Multiplication, that the quotient of terms having like 
signs must be + , and that of terms having unlike signs, 
must be — . 

EXAKPLES. 
(1-) (2.) 

_____ = +4a^jc. _^^^y^ ^ 3aJxV. 

(3.) (4.) 

6. Divide 21/^2^ by 7fg. Ans. Sgh. 

6. Divide Qia^x^i/ by — 12axy. Ans. — 1ax\ 

7. Divide — dQa^b^c by ISab. Ans. — 2ab^c. 

8. Divide — Ihdrx^y^ by — hx^y\ Ans. ha-y^. 

9. Divide 72a*5*c2 by — Z^aW. Ans. — 2a^b-c^. 

10. Divide — 14a2iB3y* by —lax^y^. Ans. 2axy. 

11. Reduce the expression — , to i!is simplest form. 

Ans. 2a;2. 

12. Reduce "" ^^ — • Ans. - ^fgh. 
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-3^ 1 -5- oJV. Ana. a^W. 

14, Reduce (SOOa^ca -5- lOoc) -^ ^c^c. Arts, he 

31* In dividing monomials, it often happens that the 
exponents of the same letter are equal, in which case, that 
letter disappears in the quotient. It might, however, be 
retained by giving to it the exponent . Thus, 

^ = a«»-« = aO; but — = 1; .'. dS" = 1. 

From this we infer, that, the power of any quantity 
is equal to 1 , and that 1 is equ>al to the power of 
any quantity. Any quantity may therefore he intra- 
ditced into a term^ as a factor^ by givi7ig it the exponent 0. 

33. When the exponent of any letter is less in the 
dividend than it is in the divisor, the exponent of that 
letter in the quotient will be negative. The negative 
exponent may, however, be retained, and it can be shown 
that it is subject to all the rules of operation deduced 
for positive exponents. To explain the meaning of nega- 
tive exponents, we have, 

—, = a-3; also, -2 = -^; .•. a-^ = 



a^'" ' ' a^ " a^' ' " a^ 

Hence, we infer, that, any quantity Jiaving a negative 
exponent^ is equal to the reciprocal of the same quantity 
with an equdt positive exponent. We also infer, that, 
any factor may be transferred from tJie denominator 
to the numerator of a fraction^ or the reverse^ by chang- 
ing the sign of its exponent. 
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BX4HPLES. 

(1.) (2.) 

3. Reduce -r-^r^* -4n5. 3a-^J-^c, or -r* 

6a263 / ' ab 

4. Reduce ^ r% - Am. --x-'^y-\ or ~-^- 

6. Reduce |i^. ^n^. 4f^g-^x-\ or -ir- 

Scf'^x^^ 2 

6, Reduce 7-^5 — • -4/w. — 2a-2aj-* or — r—. 

4aaj2 ^jzjpi 

1. Reduce — - — r — r- -47w. 2aa:. 

— 3a-*aj-* 

8. Reduce I2a^b^ -^ 12a3. ^/w. 6a-iJ3, or — • 

a 

/ 9. Reduce {^^^) -^ 3aa-. 

10. Reduce (14aJB -5- ^yz) -5- 2a». 

-4w5. ay-^2-', or —r* 

33* To divide a polynomial by a monomial : Divide 
each term separately. 



BXAMPLBS. 

(1.) (2.) 

edb-Sax+^a'^y «, , . ^ lOa^x-^Ux^ ^ , ^ 

— ■ ^ = 35— 4a;+2ay. = 2a2— 3aj 

2a ^ 6a; 
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8. Divide 5xy + 20x^y — ^baacy by 6ay. 

Ana. 1 + 4a; — 9a. 

4. Divide — Qa^hc — 12ab^c + Uabc^ by — Sabc. 

Ans. 3a + 45 — be. 

6. Divide 14a^xy^ — 7a5y* — 13y* by la^a^y^. 

Ans. 2a-^-^ — a'^^bx-^y — ^^-^x-^y, 

6. Divide 27a'" — 18a2«5« — 21ai' by Sa*". 

-4/15. 9 — 6a'"ft" — laP-^. 

1. Divide 12a*(a + a;)^ — 18a3(a + a;)^ + 24a2(a + a;)* 
by 6a2(a + a;)^. Ana. 2a^ — 3a(a + a;) + 4(a + xy. 

34. To divide one polynomial by another. Take the 
example : 



Dividend. 
9a;3 + 12a;2 + 16a; + 8 
9a;3+ 6a;2 



Divisor. 



6ic2 + 16a; 
6x^+ 4a; 


12a; + 8 
12a; + 8 



3a; + 2 



3a;2 + 2a; + 4 ; Quotient. 



Remainder. 

The dividend and divisor are both arranged with refer- 
ence to the same letter ; then will the quotient of the first 
term of the dividend, by the first term of the divisor, be 
the first term of the quotient. The product of the divisor 
by this term, being subtracted from the dividend, gives 
a new dividend, which may be treated in the same way 
as the original one, and so on to the end of the process. 
For convenience of multiplication, the divisor is written 
on the right of the dividend, and the quotient under it. 
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In all other respects, the operation is entirely similar to 
division in Arithmetic. Since all other similar cases may 
be treated in the same way, we have the following 

BULB. 

I. Arrange both polynomidla with reference to tJie 
same letter. 

n. Divide tJie first term of the dividend by the first 
term of the divisor^ for the first term of the quotient. 
Multiply the divisor by this term of the quotient, and 
subtract the product from tlie dividend. 

nL Divide the first term of the remainder by the first 
term of the divisor^ for the second term of the quotient. 
Multiply the divisor by this term^ and subtract the pro- 
duct from the first remainder, and so on, 

IV. Continue the operation, until a remainder is found 
equal to 0, or one whose first term is not divisible by 
that of the divisor. 

When a remainder is found equal to 0, the division is 
exact. When a remainder is found whose first term is 
is not divisible by that of the divisor, without giving rise 
to fractions, the exact division is impossible. In that case, 
write the last remainder after the quotient found, placing 
under it the divisor, in the form of a fraction. 



BXAKPLBB. 

(1.) 

6a^x^+ 9a^x^ 



4a^x^ + Qax 
4a2aj2 + Qax 



2d^x^ + Sax 



Sax + 2 
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(2.) 
a* -{- a^x + a'hi + ax^ - 2x 
a* + a^x 

+ a^x + ax^ 
+ a^x + ax^ 



a + X 



a^ + ax — 



2x 



x + a 



— 2aj 

Here the quotient is fractional, and the division is not 
exact. 

(3.) 



1 + x 
1 -x 



1— a; 



1 + 2a; + 2aj2 + 2a? +, &o. 



+ 2a; 

+ 2a; ~ 2a;2 




+ 2a;2 
+ 2a;2- 


• 2a;3 



+ 2a;3 

In this example, the operation does not terminate, but 
may be continued to any desired extent. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Divide a^ + 4ax -f 4x^ by a + 2a;. Ans. a + 2a5. 

2. Divide a^ — 3a^ + 3aai* — a;^ y^j a — x. 

Ans. a^ — 2aa; + x\ 

8. Divide a^ + 6a^ + 5ax^ + a? by a + a;. 

-4n5. a^ + 4aa; + a;^, 

4. Divide a* — 4a3y -|- 6aV — -^^^^ + 2/* ^7 a^— 2ay 
+- ^. ^W5. a* — 2ay + y^ 

5. Divide a*— 5* by a'+a^J+aS^+J^ ^/w. a - ». 
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6. Divide 12a;^ — 192 by Sx— 6. 

Am. 4x^ + Sx^+ iQx + 32. 
1. Divide ofi — 3x*y2 _^ 3^.2^4 _ yc }yj /g3 _ 3^.2^ 

+ 3a;y2 _ y3^ ^^, JC3 ^ 3a.2y _|_ 3a^2 ^ y3^ 

8. Divide SC*» + a;2«y2n ^ y4n |jy 3.2n _j. ^nyti ^ y2«^ 

. 9. Divide a^ _ 52 + 2Jc — c^ by a — 5 + c. 

A71S. a + b — c. 

V. 10. Di\dde aj* — 6a;y — isajy^ — 15^4 i^y jj.2 _|_ 2x7/ 

+ Zy\ Arts, x^ — 2xy — 5y2. 

^. 11. Divide ax^ — a^aj^ — fecz + 52 i^y aa; — 5. 

\ 12. Divide mjtxc^ + mqoi^ — nj^a;^ — m7\B — nqx + nr 
by mx — w. -47w. ^^^c^ + qx — r. 

13. Divide a^ai^— a^aj + a^aj^^ 2a«aj — 2a^+ 2aa5 + aaj2 
'-^aa^'—Q^ by a'a; + 2a — ai^. -4w«. oaj — a + a^ 

14. Divide — 1a~^7^ + I7a-*aj6 — 5a5^ — 24a*a8 by 
2a-3aj3 — 3a«*. ^/w. — a-^x^ + Ya-^o^ + 8a^aj*. 

16, Divide a^ — Sa^aj + aj^ by a + «. 

8aj3 



-4n5. a^ — 4aaj + 435^ — 



a+aj 

16. Divide a^ + a^S^ + 20^53 — 5« ly a^-^ah-W. 
Ana. a^ + a^h + db'^ + W + * - 3 « 



a2 — a5 + 5« 
1?. Divide 7? + oaj^ + ^ + c by x ^r. 

, 7^ + flf»'^ + 5r + c 
Ana. x^-\-rx-\-ax + r^ + ar + 0'\ • 

X — T 

18. Divide 1 + 2aj by 1 — 3a;. 

Am. 1 + 6a5 -f l^x^ + 46a3 +^ ^ 
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19. Divide 1 + 2a5 by i^x — x\ 

Am. 1 -^Sx + 4x^+1a^ +,. &c 

20. Divide 1 by 1 + aj. 

Ans. 1 — x + x^ — a!^ + a^y &o» 



USEFUL FORMULAS. 

35. A FoBMULA, is an algebraic expression of a 
general rule, or principle. 

The verification of the following formulas, affords addi- 
tional exercises in Multiplication. 

1. {x + vY = {x + y){x + y) = aj^ + 2xy + y\ 

2. (x - y)2 = (JB - y) (cc - y) = aj2 - 2ajy + y\ 
8. (a; + y) (aJ — y) = a;^ — y2. 

36* Formulas serve to shorten algebraic operations, 
and are also of much use iu the operation of factoring. 
When translated into common language, they give rise to 
practical rules. These three may be translated as follows, 
smce X and y are any quantities whatever: 

1. The square of the Bum of any two qiuintities^ is 
equal to the square of the firsts phis twice the product 
of first and second^ plus the square of the second. 

2. The square of the difference of any two quanti- 
tiesj is equal to tJie square of the firsts minus twice the 
product of the first and second^ plus the square of the 
second* 
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3. The product of the sum and dljf-'erence of two 
qitanititieSj is equal to t?ie square of the firsts minus the 
square of the second. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Let it be required to find the square of 2a 4- 3«j. 

The square of 2a, is 4a^; twice the product of 2a and 

3iB, is 12aa;; the square of 3jb, is ^x^. Hence, by the 

first rule, 

(2a + 3a;)2 = 4a2 + 12aa; + 9aj2. 

2. Find the square of 2a — 3aj. By the second rule, 
we have, as before, 

(2a — 3a5)» = 4a2 — 12aJB + Oaj'. 

3. Find the product of 2a + 3iB, and^ 2a - 3as. By 
the third rule, we have, as before, 

(2a + Zx) (2a — Zx) = 4a2 — 9aj*. 

In like manner, solve the following examples: 

4. Find the square of ax + hy. 

Ans. a'h? + 2a^ + JV« 

5. Find the square of 1x^ + Zy\ 

Ans. 49aj* + 42iB2y» + 9y*. 

6. Find the square of 8aft + 4ce?. 

Ans. 64a252 + Mdbcd + IBc^cf ». 

7. Find the square of 2ao — Zd. 

Ans. 4:a'^c^ — I2acd + M\ 

8. Rnd the square of 16ay — 1y^. 

Ans. 256a;2y2 _ 224ajy3 + 49y*. 

0. Find the square of 2a5 — cd. 

AnA. 4a25^ - 4aJcJ + <?d\ 
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10. Find the product of 2a + 3aj, and 2a — Sx. 

Arts. 4a2 — 9a5». 

11. Find the product of 1h + 4c, and 1h — 4c. 

Ana. 49^2 _ jg^, 

12. Find tlie product of ^xy + 3aj2, and Say — 3a^. 

By reversing these operations, the squares and products 
above found may be resolved into binomial &ctors. 

Let the student verify the following additional form- 
ulas, by actual multiplication and division : 

4. (a? + a) (cc + ^) = a^ + (a + V)x + (ib. 

6. {x^ + xy + y^){x-y)=z^-yK 

6. (pi? -xy + y^){x + y)z=:g^ + y\ 

7. (a;2 + ay + y^) {7? - xy ■\- y^) z=, x^ + ajy + y*, 

8. (a? + y) (aJ - y) (a^ + y^) = aj* - y*. 

a; ^y 

10 aj"*" i/ini* 

jB» — y« "^ .y ? » 

j_ -i#mtt — «^ 

The general demonstration of Formulas (9) and (10), 
will be found in the Appendix. 



FACTORING. 

87. Factoring is the operation of resolving a quantity 
into &ctors. The principles employed are the converse 
of those used in Multiplication. The operation of &ctoring 
must be performed by inspection. 

8 
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When every term of a polynomial contains the same 
monomial factor, that fiictor is a factor of the polynomial, 
and the other factor may be fomid by dividing the poly- 
nomial by the monomial factor, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Factor the polynomial 8a^ + 4a^ 

Here, we see that Aahc is a factor common to each 
term, hence it is one of the required Victors. Dividing 
by ^a^Xy we have the quotient, 2x + a, which is the 
other &ctor; or, 

8a^ + 4a^x = 4ahi{2x + a). 

In like manner, the following polynomials may be Mo- 
tored. 

2. Factor *Ia^b<^ — 28<zbe. Arts, ^labc^a^ — 4). 
8. Factor 4aj*y2 _ 2^\ Am. 2oih^\2,x^ — 1). 
4. Factor 6ajV 4, i2xy\ Ana. Qxy\x + 2y). 
6. Factor 2a^b + aibc — abd. Ana. ab{2a + c — df). 

6. Factor *lQpy^ — Wy^ + Wy^z. 

Ana. Wy\x ^y + z). 

7. Factor \ba\d + 20ac^d — lbacd\ 

Ana. bacd{Za + 4c — 3e?), 

3§. When two terms of a tnnomial are squares, and 
the third term is equal to twice the product of theii 
square roots, Formula (1) enables us to resolve the trino 
mial into two factors, as in the following examples: 
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8. Factor a^ + 2ab + l\ Am. (a + J) (a + ft). 

9. Factor ^t? -|- \2xy + Oy^. 

AnB. (2a; + 3y) (2a5 + 3y). 

10. Factor aj^ + I2a5 + 36. -47i5. (a; + 6) (a; + 6). 

11. Factor 4a;* + ^^^y + y^ 

-4^15. (2a;2 + y) (2aj2 + y). 

12. Factoi 4a2^2 4. i2aftc + Oc^-. 

-471^. (2aft + 3c) (2aft + 3c). 

13. Factor 16aV + SaV^^ + y*«*. 

-4/15. (4aV 4- y'^z^) {4a^y^ + yV). 

89. When two terms of a trinomial are squares, and 
the third term is equal to miivus twice the product of 
their square roots, the trinomial may be factored by 
means of Formula (2 j, as in the following examples: 

14. Factor a^ — 2db + b\ Ana. {a — *)(« — 5). 

15. Factor a^x^ — 2acaj + c\ Arts, {ax — c) (oa; — c). 

16. Factor 4:0? — ixy + y^. Ans. {2x — y) {2x — y). 

17. Factor ^aW — 24a2^c + 16a2c2. 

Ans, (3a6 — 4ac) (3aJ — 4ac). 

18. Factor 4a;* — 4a;2y + y\ Ans. {2x^ — y) {2qg^ — y). 

19. Factor 36a;2 — 24a;y + 4y^ 

Ans. {Qx — 2y) (6a; — 2y). 

20. Factor 4a?y2 — 4ajy2 + z\ 

Ans. {2xy — 2) (2a^ — «). 

40. When the two terms of a binomial are squares, 
and have contrary signs, the binomial may be fiictored 
by means of Formula (3), as in the following examples: 
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21. Factor a^ — b\ Ana. (a + ft) (a — i). 

22. Factor 405^ — 9y\ Ana. {2x + 3y) (2a; — 3y). 

23. Factor aV — h^d\ Am. {ac + bd) {ac — bd). 

24. Factor dahi^ — 16ah/\ 

Ans, {Zax + 4ay) {Sax — 4ay). 

26. Factor 25a*ft*ar* — 4z\ 

Ans. {5a^bh^ + 22) {5a^b^ - 22). 

26. Factor 49a:* — 16y«. -4n«. (Yai^ + 4y) (Yai^ — 4y). 
In like manner, we have, from Formula (4) : 

27. aj2 + 13a; + 42 = ai2 + (6 + »)sc + 6 X 7 = (a; + 6) 
(a; + 7). 

28. a^» + 2a; — 16 = ai^ + (5 — 3)a; — 3 X 6 = (a; — 8) 
{x + 6). 

29. ai2-16a;+66 =ai3— (7 + 8)a; — 7x — 8= (a; — 7) 
(a; - 8). 

30. ai^ — a; — 72 = a^ + (8 — 9)a; - 9 X 8 = (a; + 8) 
(a; -9). 

In like manner, we have, from Formulas (6), (6), (7), 
and (8) : 

31. 8a3 - 63 = (2a - b) {4a^ + 2ab + b^). 

32. a^ + 64m3 = (a + 4m) (a^ — 4am + IBm^). 

33. 16a* + SQa^b^ + 816* = {4a^ + 606 -h 96') 
(4a« — 6a6 + 96^). 

34. a*6*- 81c* = (a^i* + 9c») (a^^- 90^) = (a2y+ 9c3) 
(06 + 3c) (06 -^ 3c). 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 

Factor the following expressions: 

36. 9aj*y2 4. 2^x^y^ -\- IQx^y^. 

Ans. (3a;2y + 4iBy2) (33.2^ 4. 4xy^). 

36. 4aj2 — 12j»y + Oy^. Ans. {2x — 3y) (2a5 ~ 3y). 

37. a^ftV - c^d\ Ans. c^{ab + df) (a5 - d). 
88. x^ + 9x+ 18. -4/w. (a; + 6) (a? + 3). 

39. 2a2a;2 - 2523;^ ^tw. 2aj2(a + ft) (a — ft). 

40. a3-ft2 + 2ftc-c«. 

-4n«. a^ _ (J _ ^)2 -. (a + ft — c) (a + c — ft). 

41. a* - 9a2ft2 — 6aftc2 - c*. 

Ans. a*-(3aft+c2)2 = (a2+3aft+c2) (a'-Saft-c^). 
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CHAPTER III. 

GREA^TEST COMMON DIVISOB, AND LEAST COMMON MULTEPLB. 

GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 

41. A Common Divisor of two quantities, is a quan- 
tity that will divide them both without a remainder. 
Thus, Sa% is a common divisor of da^b^c and Za^^— 6a^\ 

42* A Simple or Pbime Factob is one that cannot 
be resolved into any other factors. 

Every prime factor, common to two quantities, is a 
common divisor of those quantities. The continued pro- 
duct of any number of prime fiictors, common to two 
quantities, is also a common divisor of those quantities. 

48. The Greatest Common Divisor of two quantities, 
is the continued product of all the prime fectors which 
are common to both. 

44* When both quantities can be resolved into prime 
fectors, by the method of fiictoring already given, the 
Greatest Conmion Divisor may be found by the following 

RULE. 

I. liesolve both quantities into their prime factors. 
n. Find the continued product of all those factors 
which are common to both; it toiU be the Greatest Contr 
man Divisor required. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1« Let It be required to find the greatest common 
divisor of 42abx and lOacx. 
Factoring, we have, 

42abx = la X 2x X 3J, 
^Oacx = la X 2x X 5c. 

The fectors 7a and 2x are common : hence, the 
divisor sought is 7a x 2aj, or liax. 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of 3aa^ + So' 
and 2ay + 2xy, 

Factoring, we have, 

Sax^ + Zo!^ = 3aj2(a + aj), 
2ay + 2xt/ = 2y (a + a) : 

hence, the divisor sought is a + x. 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of 2a^ — 4a*J 
+ 2ab^ and 2a3 — 2ab^. 

Factoring, we have, 

2a3 '-4a^b+ 2ab^ = 2a(a2— 2ab+ b^) = 2a(a-5) (a - b), 
2a^'-2ab^ = 2a{a^-b^) = 2a(a-6) (a+5): 

hence, the divisor sought is 2a(a — ^), or 2a^ — 2ab, 

4. Find the greatest common divisor of bQaccb?y and 
24:afx^y. Arts, Qaxhj, 

6. Find the greatest common divisor of 4a^c — Aaox 
and 3aV — 3a^aj. Ans, a{a — sb), or a^ — ax. 

6. Find the greatest common divisor of a^ — y^ ^^d 
a? ~ y*. Ans. a — y. 
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7. Find the greatest common divisor of 4c^ — 12cx 
+ dx' and 4c2 — 9x\ Am. 2c — 3x. 

8. Find the greatest common divisdr of 4ck^ — 4axt/^ 
and 12a2a^ — 12a^y\ Ana. 4cud^ — 4aj/^. 

9. Find the greatest common divisor of 2a^ + 4a^bx 
+2al>^x aad 4a^ + 8abxi^ + 4b^. 

Am. 2a^ + idbx + 2h^ 

45. In many cases it is not possible to resolve quao?- 
tities into their factors by inspection. In order to deduce 
a rule for finding the Greatest Common Divisor, in any 
case whatever, it will be necessary to establish the fol- 
lowing principle; viz.: 

Any quantity^ that wiU divide two other quantities^ 
wiU also divide the difference between any two mtdtiples 
of those quantities. 

Let P and P' denote any two quantities, both of 
which are divisible by D\ and let m and n be any 
two factors whatever: then will mP and nP' be any 
two multiples of P and P', and their difference, mP 
--nP'^ will also be divisible by D. Let Q and ^ 
denote the quotients of P and P' by D\ then will 

mP — nP' = mqD - nQ^D = D{mq — nQ'). 

The last expression is evidently divisible by 2>: hence, 
its equal, mP •— nP'^ must also be divisible by D ; 
which was to be proved. 

Hence, we see, that if any polynomial be multiplied by 
any fector, and if from the result a second polynomial be 
subtracted any number of times, the remainder will con- 
tain all the Victors common to the two polynomials; that 
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is, if the first polynomial be multiplied by any factor, and 
the result be divided by the second polynomial, the 
remainder will contain all the factors common to the two 
polynomials. In the same way, if the second polynomial, 
or any multiple of it, be divided by the first remainder, 
the second remainder will contain all the factors common 
to the polynomials used, and consequently, to the given 
polynomials; and so on, indefinitely. 

Hence, we may write the following rule for finding 
the greatest common divisor of two quantities : 

BITLE. 

I. Suppress all the mo7iomial factors of eaxih poly- 
nomial; if any factor suppressed is common to the twoj 
set it aside as a factor of the common divisor. 

n. Multiply the first polynomial by such a factor as 
taiU make its first term divisible by the first term of the 
second polynomial ; then divide this result by the second 
polynomial^ continuing the division as far as possible, 

in. Take the second polynomial as a dividend, and 
the first remainder as a divisor, and proceed as before / 
and so on, till a remainder ^^ found that will divide 
the preceding divisor. This remainder, m/ultiplied by 
the factors set aside^ ipUl give the Greatest Common 
IHvisor, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of 2a;2 -|- say 
+ 3y2 and 3aj2 + asy — 2y2. 

Multiplying the first by 3, and dividing by the aec 
end, we have the following 
3 
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OPKEATipN. 

8a;^ + (ey — 2y' 



6aj3 + ISajy + Oy^ 
6052 -f 2a;y — 4y2 



2 



13ajy + 13y^ . . . Is^ remainder. 

Suppressing the Victor ISy, in the first remainder, and 
then dividing the second polynomial by aJ + y, we have 
the following 

OPKEATION. 

a? + y 



8aj2+ jBy-.2y2 
Ssc^ + 3iBy 

- 2ajy - 2y2 

- 2iry - 2y« 



3a5 — 2y 



Here, the division is exact; hence, by the rule, x + y 
is the common divisor sought. 

2. Find the greatest conunon divisor of ui^—^bx^+^Ix^^ 
and aj2 + a; — 12. 

FIEST OPEEATION. 

aj^ + aj — 12 



353 - 5iB2 4. '^aj — 3 

aj3 + aJ^ — 12a; 

— 6a;2+ lOaj— 3 

— 6a;2 — 6a; + 72 



a; — 6 



25a; — 76 ... l5^ remainder. 



Suppressing the fiictor 25 in the first remainder,\ we 
have the following \ 
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OPERATION. 



a^ 


+ «- 


12 


»3 


-3a5 






4a5- 


12 




4x- 


12 



3 



a; + 4 



Hence, 05 — 3 is the common divisor required. 

3. Find the greatest common divisor of Sa^a^ — da^y^ 
and 6ax^ — Qay\ 

Suppressing the factor Sa^ in the first, and 6a in the 
second, we find a common factor, 3a, in both, which 
we set aldde as a factor of the divisor sought. Pro- 
ceding according to the rule, we have the 



FIRST OPERATION. 






x 
xy^ — y3 



, . 1st remainder. 



Suppressbg the factor y\ in the first remainder, we 
have the 



SECOND OP 


KRATTON. 

x-y 


a^-xy 


x + y 


xy- 





Hence, the common divisor sought is 8a(a5 — y). 
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Find the greatest common divisors of the following: 
4. Of a^ — 4 and a^ + 4a H- 4. Ans. a + 2. 

6. Of a? — a52 and a^ ^ 2aJ + J^. ^w5. a-\-h. 
6. Of SB* — iB5^2 and iB* — 5*. -47^5. a^ _ js. 

n. Of oj^ + 2a5 — 3 and a^ + 5^. + e. Ans. a; + 3. 

8. Of 3ai2y + Zxy^ and 3iB2 + Gicy + 3y2. 

Ans, Zx + 3y. 

9. Of aj* + «a^ — a^aj — a* and aj* + a^a;^ + «*. 

-47W. a;2 + oa; + a'. 

10. Of 20aj* + aj^ - 1 and 25aj* + 6a^ — aj — 1. 

Ans, bx^ — 1. 

46. To find the greatest common divisor of three quan- 
tities. First, find that of the first and second ; then that 
of the result and the third quantity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the greatest common divisor of 2a^, 4x^j/\ 
and 8a^y. 

The greatest common divisor of 2a^a^ and 4x^y^^ is 
2a^, which exactly divides Sa^y; hence, it is the divisor 
required. 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of x^ + 5x -{■ 4, 
aj» + 2a5 — 8, and aj^ + '^a; + 12. 

The greatest common divisor of the first and second, 
is aj + 4, and that between this result and the third 
polynomial, is as + 4, • which is the divisor sought. 

Fiad the greatest common divisors of the following: 

8. Of 3a*a«-S 6a2«aj*+S and 21a«-ia;2\ 

Ans, 3a*-iaj«-^. 
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4. Of 4aa;^y, IQcibx^y and 24aea;^ Ana. ^aa^n 

5. Of 7a2 + lab, 4ab + 4^^ and 2aG f 26c. 

-4/15. a + b. 

6. Of 3iB2 — 6iB, 2sb3 — 4aj2, and a^y _ 2xy. 

Ans. x^ — 2x, 
1. Of 3a;2 + 6jcy, 2iKy + 4y^ and . 4a52 -f 82y. 

-4w5. a; + 2y. 

8. Of 3a2 — Zb% 3a2+ 6a6 + 3^2, and Soxt/ + 3&cy. 

Ans, 3(a + 6). 

9. Of 052 — 9, cb2 — 3a5 — 18, and x^ + llaj + 24. 

Ans. aj + 3. 

10. Of jb2— 3aj— 28 a;2-lla;+28, and x'^-15x+56. 

Ans. SB — 7. 

11. OfV-5a;24-6, {c*-7ic2+12, and aj*+2aj2-i5. 

Ans. ar^ — 3. 

12. Of 053 -h 5aj2 + 7a; + 3, a-a 4, 33.2 _ ^j _ 3^ and 
953 + 0^2^605+3. Ans. 05+8. 



LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 

Ay. One quantity is a multiple of another, when it 
can be divided by it without a remainder. Thus, Sa^b, is 
a multiple of 8, also of a\ and of b. 

4§« A quantity is a Common Multiple of two or 
more quantities, when it can be divided by each, sepa- 
rately, without a remainder. Thus, 24a3aj2j is a common 
multiple of 6005 and 4a2a;. 

49. The Least Common Multiple of two or more 
quantities, is the simplest quantity that can be divided 
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by each, without a remainder. Thus, 12d^bh!^^ is the 
least common multiple of 2a^ 4ab% and 6a^b^\ 

50. When the given quantities can be fiictored, by 
any of the methods already given, the Least Common 
Multiple may be found by the following 

BULE. 

I. JResolve each of the quantities into its prime 
factors. 

n. Take each factor the greatest number of times it 
e7iters any of the quantities^ and form the continued 
product of these factors ; it wiU be the common multi- 
ple required, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the least common multiple of 6a J* and 
ISa^b. 

Factoring, we have, 

6ab^ = 2 X Bobby and ISa^ft = 2 x 3 x Saab. 

The greatest number of times that the fector 2 enters 
either quantity, is once, whilst the factor 3 enters twice 
in the second, b twice in the first, and a twice in 
the second. Hence, the multiple required is 

2 X 3 X Baabb = IBa^^ 

2. Find the least common multiple of Qa^xy^ 8aa^, 
and 12ic2y2. 

Factoring, we have, 

ed^xy = 2 . Saaxy 
Sax^ = 2.2.2axx 
12x^y^ = 2.2.8a3ajyy: 
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hence, the leafit common multiple is 

2.2.2.3. aa/xxyy^ or 24:ah?y\ 

3. Find the least common multiple of a^ — l^ and 
a2 — 2a5 + h\ 
Factoring, we have, 

a2 - S2 = (a + h) {a - h) 

a^ - 2ah + ^2 = (a - h) \d-b)\ 

hence, the least conmion multiple required is 

(a — J) (a - h) {a + V), or a^ - a*^ - a^J + fts^ 

Find the least common multiples of the following: 

4. Of 15a2y2 and Ba^y. Arts. SOoc^y^. 

5. Of Sx^yz^ 6jcy3, and 9xyz. Ans. ISx^y^z, 

6. Of 3ab\ eac\ 4c^dy and 5V. An8. 12ah^(^d. 

1, Oi ax — bxy ay — Jy, and a;2y2. 

Ana. ojx^y^ — &bV*. 

8. Of a - 5, a^ — ^S and a^ - 2a6 -f b\ 

Ans. {a - S)2 (a + 5). 

9. Of 8a;2(a5~y), 15a5»(a; - y)^, and 12iB3(a;2 - ys), 

-4/15. 120a;5(aj2 — y2) (aj — y). 

10. Of 2a2(a + x) and 4aa;(a — a;). 

Ana. 4a2a;(a2 — a;2)^ 

51. In general, it is not possible to fiictor quantities 
by inspection. When the quantities cannot be factored 
by any of the preceding methods, the Least Common 
Multiple may Btill be found. 
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Let P and P' denote any two quantities, and let 
D denote their greatest common divisor. Let Q and 
g' denote the quotients of P and P' by D. Then 
shall we have, 

P = g X 2>, and P' = e' X D. 

Since Q and ^ have no common factor, their least 
conunon multiple is 6 X $'; consequently the least com- 
mon multiple of P and P/, is 2> x $ X $'; or, since 
P = 2>C we shall have the least common multiple 
equal to P x Q'. 

That is, the least common' multiple of two quantities is 
equal to one of the quantities multiplied by the quotient 
of the other, by their greatest common divisor. Hence, 
to find the least common multiple of two quantities, we 
have the following 

liULB. 

Fmd their greatest common divisor; divide one af 
them by it, and multiply the other by the quotient, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the least common multiple of a^ —o? and 
a^ — Q?. 

Their greatest common divisor is a —x. Hence, the 
least common multiple Ls, 
a^ —x^ 



a —X 



X {a^ — aJ^), or a* + a^a; — oa^ — x^. 



2. Find the least common multiple of 2a3 •— 1 and 
4a;2 — 1. 

The greatest common divisor of the two, is 2a5 — 1 : 
hence, the multiple required is, 

P X (4a:«-l) = 4a!»-l. 

2* — 1 ^ ' 
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8. Find the least common multiple of x^ + 7a5 + 12, 
and a^ + Qx+ 15. Am. {x + B){x+ 4) {x + 6). 

When there are more than two quantities, find the 
least common multiple of the first and second, then that 
of the result and the third; and so on, to the last. 

Find the least conmion multiples of the following : 

4. Of 8a\ I2a% and 20a*. Am. 120a*. 

6. Of x^ + 5x + 6, x^ + 2x- 8, and x^ + 1x + 12. 
Am. (aj^ + 2aj — 8) (a;2 + 6a; + 6.) 

6. Of 05 — 1, ai* — 1, and x^ + 4x-5. 

' Am. (a;2 -.!)(«+ 5). 

1. Of 10a;(a5 + y),. Sy{x - y), and 5{x^ - y^). 

8. Of 18a*(a; — y), 25a;3(a; - y)2, and l2^{x-'yY. 

Am. 900a*(a; — yy. 

9. Of »3_i^ and aj^ + aj — 2. 

J Am. ar* + 2a53 — aj — 2. 

10. Of 6aj2 — as — 1, and 2a52 + 3a; — 2. 

Am. 6a3 + llaj^ — 3a; — 2. 

11* Of a — x^ a^ — a;2, and a^ — ^. 

Ans. a* + a^x — cux^ — a;*. 

12. Of 3a;2-lla; + 6, 2x^—1x + S, Qx'^-lx ■{- 2. 

Am. 6x^ - 25a;2 + 23a; — 6. 



«• 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FRACTIONS. 

52. If the unit 1 be divided into any number of 
equal parts, each part is called a fractional unit 

Thus, -, -, -, -, are fractional units. 
2 4 7 b 

53. A Fraction is a fractional unit, or a collection 
of fractional units. Thus - , - , ^ , t > are fractions. 

54. Every fraction is composed of two parts : the 
Denominator^ which shows into how many parts the 
unit 1 is divided; and the Numerator^ which shows 
how many of these parts are taken. Thus, in the frac- 
tion ~, the denominator J, shows that 1 is di\'ided 

into b equal parts, and the numerator a, shows that 
a of these parts are taken. The fractional unit, in all 
cases, is equal to the reciprocal of the denominator. 

55. A Decimal Fraction is one whose denominator 
is some power of 10. In such fractions, the numerator 
is expressed by means of the decimal point, which sig- 
nifies that the denominator is equal to 1, followed by 
as many O's as there are decimal places. Thus, the 
expressions, .034, .0079, ar^ decimal fractions, equivalent 
to the fractions, ^l^, tt?^- 
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56. An Entibe Quantity, is one which contains no 
fractional part. Thus, 7, 1 1, d% 4a? — 3y, are entire 
quantities. 

An entire quantity may be regarded as a fraction 

whose denominator is 1. Thus, ^ = t? a5 = — • 

57'. A Mixed Quantity, is a quantity containing both 

entire and fractional parts. Thus, 7^%, 8f , a-\ , are 

c 

mixed quantities. 

58. Let T denote any fraction, and q any quantity 
whatever. From the preceding definitions, ■= denotes 
that T is taken a times: also, -^ denotes that t is 



takeii aq times; that is, 

aq a 

Hence, multiplying the numerator of a fraction ly any 
quantity^ is equivalent to multiplying the fraction by 
that quantity. 

We see, also, that any quantity may he multiplied by 
a fraction^ by multiplying it by the numerator^ and 
then dividing the result by the denominator. 

59. It is a principle of Division, that the same result 
will be obtained, if we divide the quantity a by the 
product of two factors, p. x q^ as would be obtained 
by dividing it first by one of the Victors, jo, and then 
dividing that result by the other fiictor, q. That is, 

a /a\ a (a\ 
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Hence, multiplying the denominator of a fraction by 
any quantity^ is equivalent to dividing the fraction by 
that quantity. 

60« Since the operations of Multiplication and Division 
are the converse of each other, it follows, from the pre- 
ceding principles. 

That, dividing tfie numerator of a fraction by any 
quantity^ is equivalent to dividing the fraction by that 
qitantity; 

And, dividing t?ie denominator of a fra/stion by any 
quantity^ is equivalent to multiplying the fraction by 
that quantity. 

61. Since a quantity may be multiplied, and the result 
divided by the same quantity, without altering the value, 
it follows that, both terms of a fraction may be multi- 
plied by any quantity^ or both divided by any quantity^ 
mthmU changing the valice of th^ fraction. 



TRANSFORMATION OF FRACTIONS. 

62. The transformation of a qu^tity, is the operation 
of changing its form, without altering its value. 

FIRST TRANSFORMATION. 

To reduce an entire quantity to a fractional form hav- 
ing a given denominator. 

63. Let a be the quantity, and b the given denomi- 
nator. We have, evidently, a = -r-; hence, the 
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BULE. 

Multiply the quantity by tJie given denominator^ and 
write the product over this given denominator. 

SECOND TRANSFORMATION. 

To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms. 

64. A fraction is in its lowest terms^ when the numer- 
ator and denominator contain no common fiictors. 

It has been shown, that both terms of a fraction may 
be divided by the same quantity, without altering its 
value. Hence, if they have any common factors, we may 
strike them out. 

BULB. 

Mesolve both term^s of the fraction into their prime 
factors; then strike out aU that are common to both. 

The same result is attained by dividing both terms of 
the fraction by their greatest common divisor, 

EXAMPLES. 

\Aajx 
1. Reduce -- — to its lowest terms. 
2\ay 

Factoring both terms, we have, 

14aa; _ 2x x la ^ 
21ay "" By X la* 

Striking out the common fiictors, 7 and a, or 7a, we 

have, 

14ax _ 2x 

21a^ "■ 8y' 
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2. Reduce the fraction -r- , to its lowest terms. 

We have, 

Sa^ - 3b^ __ 3(a^ - b^) _ S{a + b){a'-b) __ 3(a + ^) 

4a -4^ ~ 4{a-b) "" 4(a - ^) "" 4 ' 

Reduce the following fractions to their simplest terms: 

16(iba^ J 2x 

Ans. 



6. 



2ia^b^x ' Bab 

12a^cd J Sad 

,^ , • • Ans, —7- • 

IQabc 4:b 

J^^. 5xy^ 

BQabx'j/^z 4ab 

^^^f^-. Ans. ^±i^. 

x^ — 2x1/ + y^ X — y. 

. 5(a2-a.2) w , X 

10(a — a;) av • / 

a;^ — g^ ^ x — a 

x^ + 2ax -{• a^ ' X + a 

^ Zax^ — Sa^x . Sa 

0» TT-^ ;; • -4^w. —-• 

2x^1/ — 2axi/ 2y 

, ^ 3052 — 6a; , Bx 

10. -—. Ans. — -• 

2xy — 4y 2y 

, , a;2 4- 2aaj 4- a^ . aj + a 



3(a;2-a2) "'^' 8(a; - a) 

,^a;2 + a5 — 2 . 05 + 2 

12. T-5 :; — r-7 • -4/w. 



2^3 — 3a; + 1 ' 2a;2 + 2a; — 1 

The last example is solved by finding the greatest 
common divisor of the two terms, which is a; — 1, and 
then dividing both by it. The following examples may 
be solved in the same manner : 
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OF 
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a;2-9 

ar* -a; — 12 




Ans. 7* 

a;— 4 


x^—2ax + a^ 




- X — a 

Arts. 7Z TT^T'* 

(7aj — 8a)y 


^x^y — lOaajy + ^d^y 


12aj2 — \hxy + 3y2 




. 1205 -3y 



18. 

14. 

• 6a;3 — Qx^y 4- 2a;y2 _ 2y3 "'*^' 6a;2 + 2y2 ' 

THIRD TRANSFORMATION. 

To redicce a fraction to a mixed quantity, 

65. When any term of the numerator is divisible by 
any term of the denominator, the transformation can be 
effected by the principles of Division. 

RULE. 

Perform ths indicated division^ continuing the qperch 
tion as far as possible; then write the remainder over 
the denominator^ and add the result to the quotient 
found, 

EXAMPLES. 

, a2 + a.2 2a;2 

^ = a — as + 



a + X a + x 

352 + 35 — 4 , 2 

= 35 — 1 



a5 + 2 a5 + 2 

a3 + a53 « . 835* 

^ = a — 2a5 + 



a^ 4- 2ax + 352 ^ a + x 

aj2 + ^2 + 3 — 2035 , 8 

= 35 — 65 + 



35 — a 35 — a 

, 80 - 1135 — 44352 + 32a^ « « . 635» 
»• .. . ,^^ .^2 = 2-835 + 



16 + 1735-4352 ' 6 — a 
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6. = aj + 7 -f 



X — 4 35 — 4 



4a;-a;^+ 3-y ^ . 3 -y 
4 — a5 4 — 85 



FOURTH TRANSFORMATION. 

To reduce a mixed quantity/ to a fractional form. 

66. This transformation is the converse of the pre- 
ceding, and may always be effected by the following 

RULE. 

Multiply the entire part by the denominator of the 
fraction^ and add to the product the nunierator / torite 
ihe result over the denominator of the fraction. 





EXAMPLES. 


1. 


. h ac + h 

a -f- - = • 

c c 


2. 


ax _ a{a — 05) + oaj _ a? 
a — 05"" a — x "" a — « 


Z. 


^ c _ » — y+ c 


a— y « - y 


4. 


' 2aft 2ah 


ff. 


^ ac + d 2ac + ad+ d 



c-^ d c + d 

6. 05 + yH ^ = • 

^^ «-y 15 -y 



(T. ab + cd + 
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abc — c^d - 2cd^ _ 2ab(c + d) 



c+ 2d c -f 2<? 






FIFTH TRANSFORMATION. 

To redicce fractions having different denominators^ to 
equivalent ones having a common denominator. 

Wm Take the fractions, r, -^, and -— • 

d n 

Since both terms of a jfraction may be multiplied by 
the same quantity, without affecting its value, we may 
multiply both terms of each fraction by the product of 
the denominators of the others, giving, 

h "" bdn^ d "~ hdn'* n "~ hdn 

The resulting fractions are equivalent to the given frac- 
tions, and have a common denominator, hdn. In the 
same way, other fractions may be treated ; hence, the fol- 
lowing 

RULE. 

Multiply each numerator into aU the denominators 
except its own for new numerators^ and aU the denomi- 
nators together for a new denominator. 

Fractions may always be reduced to a common denomi- 
nator, by the preceding rule; but, if the denominators 
have any common factors, it will not be the least com- 
mon denominator. 

Take the fractions, 

— r, -^ and — x» 
4 
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The least common multiple of all the denominators is 
12a^; multiply both terms of the first fi*action, by ^yt^ 

or Sa ; both terms of the second, by -- — , or ^a^ ; and 

12(1^ 
both terms of the third, by —j , or 2 ; and there will 

result the fractions, 

9ax Qa^y ^ 2z 
12a3' 1203' ^ 12ay' 

which are equivalent to the given fractions, and have 
a conmion denominator. In the same way, other frac- 
tions may be transformed. Hence, the following 

EULB. 

Mnd the least common multiple of aU tJie denominor 
tors^ for a common denominator. Divide this least com- 
mon muUijpHe hy each denominator^ separately^ and mulr 
tiply the quotients hy tJie corresponding num^ators for 
new numera;tors. 

If there are any entire quantities, they may be regarded 
as fractions whose denominators are equal to 1. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Reduce r , ~„ and - , to a common denominator. 
b d X 

Multiplying both terms of the first by dx^ both terma 

of the second by hoa^ and both terms of the third by 

bd^ we have, 

adx hex ^ bd^ 
bdx^ bdx* ^S 
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2. Reduce -^ r, , and — ; — , to a com* 

mon denominator. 

Here, the least common multiple of the denominators 
is Q? — a^. Multiplying both terms of each fraction by 
the quotient of x^ — a^, divided by the denominator 
of that fraction, we have the equivalent fractions, 

a b{x -fa) , c{x — a) 

x^-a^' x^-^d^' x^ - a^ * 



Reduce each of the following fractions to a common 
denominator : 

3. . , ^, and 



ah ab ao 



4. -—} — : — V and 



4a(a + aj) 4(a» — aj^) 

J m(a — x) , na 

^ 3aj 4 , 12a52 . 45a; 40 , 4835^ 

5, — « -• and • ^ns, — • — « and. • 

4*6' 16 60 ' 60' 60 

^ 2* 30 , 4<? . lOJ 45c , 12d 

^- 15' 5' ^^ 25- ^^- -76' ^' ^^-75- 

3J» - 6c3 . 12a 9*2 _ 10(5^ 

». a, — , and — . Ans. — , — , and — • 

5, and 



1 ^x' (1 - a5)2' """ (1 -- a;)3 

. a5(l — xy x^(l —x) , of 
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a-f « a^ — SB* « 



. 35a;^(a^ — a;^) ax{a ~ g) ^ c(a^ - 7?) 

• a;(a2-a52) ' a5(a2-a.2)' ^(a^-jc*)' ^(a^-aj*) 



10. , — : — • and 



a — 35 a + SB d -\~ X 

^'*^- a* - ai* ' a^^T^^ ' ^^ a^ - a;* • 

11. , -5, and — . 

c — a; a5^ se^ 

Am. ^^ ^x{c^x) ^^ 6(g - «) 

^(c — aj) ' a;3^^ _ x) ' a;3(c — x) 

12. 4. • • and -• 

. 4y(a^-a;^) 5y(a^+a;^) 6 y(g^-a;^) 7(a^-a;*) 

^^- y(a4_jc4) ' y(a*-aj*) ' y(a*-a;*)' ^^ y(a*-aj*)' 

In what follows, we shall suppose all entire and all 
mixed quantities to be reduced to a fractional form, 
and all will be treated together as fractions. 



ADDITION OF FRACTIONS. 

68. Fractions can only be added when they have a 
common unit, that is, when they have a common denom- 
inator. In that case, the numerator of each fraction will 
indicate the number of times the common fractional unit 
is taken, in that fraction ; and the sum of the numerators 
will indicate how many times that imit is taken in the 
entire collection. Hence, the 



\ 
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B XT L e; 



Hedicce the frojctions to a common denominator; 
then add the numerators together for a new num^raior^ 
and vmte the sum over the comm^on denominator. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sum of «, -, -^, and --z- 

Reducing to a common denominator, 

4a^b job 2a^ Bbx ^ 
4a2^' 4a^b' 4a^' 4a^b' 

. . (4a^ + 4a + Sx)b + 2a^ 
hence, the sum is ^ g, ^ • 

Find the sums of the following quantities : 

2 3 ,4 . 2a + 35 + 4 
^' ^'^' ^^ S^- ^^- ^^ 

^ 2a a + 2x - a . 6x^ + 5ax + 8a 

3a;2 ' 4iB ' . 6aJ 12aj2 

4. — — ^, and — — -^- Ans. x. 

2 2 

^ 2a5 3aj , 6a5 . , 103 

5. — • — • and -:-- • Ains, x A x • 

3 ' 6 ' 7 106 

205 , 1 .1 

6. r, and — —-• Ans. • 

1 — a.2' «+ 1 1—05 

IT 2 3 ,4 

. 435* — 605 + 3 

(05 - 1)3 
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®* TTl — w — — \» *°^ 



(1 + a){a + x)' (1 - x) [a + x) 

Ans, 



1 1 :i 1 

9. wT— r — r, 7;r ;, and 



(l + a)(l-a;) 



4(1+ a)' 4(1. — a)' 2(1 -a^) 



1 — a2 



10. ^^^, -^^ + y+\ and i^,^. 

ir 8 ' 12 



^^ 85x--20y 
84 



SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS. 

69. Fractions can only be subtracted when they have 
the same unit. In that case, the numerator of the min- 
uend, 77iinu8 that of the subtrahend, will indicate the 
number of times that the common unit is to be taken, 
in the difference. Hence, the 

RULE. 

JReduce the fractions to a common denominator; then 
mbtra^ct the numerator of the suhtrahe?id from thxxt of 
t?ie minuend for a nexo numerator, and vyrite the re- 
mainder over the common denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

, — a + 2x , ^ ^ a — 2a5 

1. From — -, subtract — t-tt-. 

a — 205 ' a+ 2x 

By the rule, 

a + 2x ^ a — 2x _ {a + 2xY ^ {a — 2xY __ Sax 
o — 2« a + 2« "" o' — 4a» o^ — 4aj2 "" a^ — 4a5» 
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2, From 4a -| , subtract 2a • 

c c 

Am. 2a + -^ • 

e 

8. From 5^^L^, subtract 5-Z^. 

20 

4. From , subtract — ; Ana. — -• 

a — x a + x a? — 7? 

6. From ^ "^ ^ subtract ^ 7 ^ ' -^^w^ , ^ ^ ' 
a; — y' a + y 7? — y^ 

6, From a H — -^ — -- — r , subtract 



a{a 4- aj) ' a[a — a;) 

. 4x 

Ans. a — 



a^-^ 



7. From 3aj H , subtract 2x H j;^ — • 

15 7 

13705 + 6 



-4w5, 



105 



8. From , subtract -r r« -4w5. ^^-^^ r-« 

y — s y 2 — 2j3 y 2 — 22 



MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

70. Let -T and -^, represent any two fractions. It 

has been shown (Art, 68), that any quantity may be 
multiplied by a fraction, by first multiplying by the 
numerator, and then dividing the result by the denom- 

mator. To multiply i ^7 35 ^^ fi^st multiply by c^ 
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ac 



giving — ; then, we divide this result by d^ which is 
done by multiplying the denominator by d\ this gives 
for the product, ^; that is, 



b^ d" hd* 



Hence, we have the following 



BUL9. 



Multiply the numerators togetJieT for a new numeraior^ 
and the denomincUora for a new denominator. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Multiply ^, by ^. 

The product of the numerators is 21aXj and of the 
denominators, 20cy; hence, by the rule, 

'Tx 3a __ 21ax 
by 4c "" 20cy * 

2. Multiply ^, by '^-^. 
We have, by the rule, 

2x ^ Q^-y^ ^ 2a;(ay»-yg) ^ 2x{x+y){X'^y) _ 2x{x+y) 
x-y 3 3(a5-y) 3(a;— y) " 3 

In the above example, after indicating the multiplica- 
tion, we fectored both numerator and denominator, and 
then struck out the common factor before performing the 
operation. It will, in general, be found expedient to follow 
this method. 
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8. Multiply 2(^±^), by , f^^^' , - 
Indicating the operation, fectoring, &c., we have, 

x—y Q?+2xy + y'^ (aJ — y) (« + y) (aj + y) 
Find the products of the following quantities : 



4. -— -^, and Ana. — -— ^ • 

^a c 2c 

Scdf ' 3a52 9Jc«? 

^ Ya; + 6 , 2a5 . 14a52 + 12a; 

6. — - — , and —- • Ans. — • 

3*6 16 

2 :, ^ — y^ A 2(a5 + y) 

1. , and ^. Ana. -A—L^. 

« — y a a 

ah - Saj* . 3Ja2 

8. -J , and — r-» Ans, 



4— a;' a^ • a(4 - a;) 

— 4 , 4a5 . 4aj(a;— 2) 

- — , and — ---. Ans. — ^ ' 

3 ' x+ 2 3 



10. a + -, and 5H -4/w. ^ ' — ^-^ ^ 

a;' a; a;^ 

,, o , aJ ^ . ^ J ( 12 + a;)(a;^ + 4) 

11. 3 + T> and 35+ -• -a/w. ^ 7-^^ -* 

4 0/ 435 

12. (^ + ^^\ and -^. Ans. 2x(a + h). 

2x a + o 

3a52 + 1 , 2v ^ 2y(3a;2 + l) 

13. — ±-., and f . ^n.. -^^^-^ ^. 

(a; __ 1)2 (a; + 1W2 ^2 - 1 

14. ^^^-^, and L-X-JiL. ^^5. — 

y3 ' a; — 1 y 

4 
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15. m H 1 , and m + — h 1 • 

m ' m I 

Ana, m^ + 1 4 — 5 • 
10. x^y^, and ? + |. Ans. ?^. 

- 005 

Ana. -z — -5« 
a^ — JB* 

^®' ^ . A > ^/^ , ^x > and « + ;; — r 
a + x(a + X) a — x 

An.. <"-^K 

19. 85 H ^ , and x — . » -4/w. cc^. 

a — y aj + y 

a^ __ /p3 ^2 _ g.2 05 — 05 , a^ — aa; + aj2 

a3 + a3' a2 + a;2' a + aj' *^ a^ + aa; + a^'-* 
- (a — aj)3 

a^ 4- a^a; -j- ax- + a^ 

21. aj3 + a; + 1, by i - 1 + 1 . Ana. a;^ + l + i 

XX X 

22. aj + l + -, by a; — IH Ana. x^ + 1 + -r • 

05 a5 05* 

^^ 2a — 5 , 6a — 25 - 5 — 3a 

28. -^, by ^,—2^. ^n,. -^^. 

- . g , > , _a J_ 



5) (a + c) (« + c)" 
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DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

, fP 1 

71, Since — :?= ^ x —, it follows that, dividing by a 
quantity is equivalent to multiplying by its reciprocal 
But the reciprocal of a fraction, -3, is - (Art. 14); con- 
sequently, to divide any quantity by a fraction, we invert 
the terms of the divisor, and multiply by the resulting 
fraction. Hence, 

a ^ c a d ad 
b'^ d^ b ^ c " bS' 

Whence, the following rule, for dividing one fraction by 
another : 

KU L B. 

Invert the terms of the divisor^ and rmdtiply the 
dividend by the resulting fraction. 

The same remarks as were made on factoring and 
reducing, under the head of Multiplication, are appli- 
cable in Division. 

EXAMPLES. 
■I ty: -J ^^ 1, ^ 

1. Dividfi -2 — r2» ^y 



By the rule, we have, 
Za^ . a Sa^ x {a -{-b) __ 8a . a{a+b) __ Sa 



a^—b^ ' a + b {a'^—b^Ja a(a4-J)(a— ^) a-ft 

Divide the following fractions: 

^ Sx . 2x AS 



2a5 — 2' -^ a; — 1 
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4. 85 H -, by aj -• Am. • 

85—1''' 05 — 1 aj — 2 

6, ; , by — ; — • Ans. {x — ay 

x + a ^ '^ x + a ^ ' 

a^~y* g — y . cg3+ggy + a^^+y^ 

«• 5qrj5»i>y«2.^ + ^2- ^^- ^+5 

n. a.+ 2 + iby? + i.. ^n.. ^?1±^ 

052' "^ a oaj a; 

^ 2aa5 + as^ _ a5 . . 2a + x 



^3 — as^'^^c — aj 'c^ + caj + a^ 

35^ , V'* ^35 

9. a5 + yH — ,bya5 + y + — • Am. -• 

y as y 

a^^— 9 , 35+3 - a5--3 

1^* ^ . ^ — r-T> *>y — ---• Am. — — -• 

35^ + 435 + 4' ^ 35+2 35 + 2 

11. 1, by - + T H -4/w. -^— ' --Y- • 

•^ a c a^ + ac + bc 

c^ '' a a a^ 

HISGBLLAXBOUS EXAMPLES. 

Simplify the following expressions: 

, a^ + ab + b^ ^ a^-ab + b^ . » . ., 

1. 2 + 2~^ ^^' ^ + * • 

^1 2a . 1 .4a 

H r-7- Ans. 
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4. — H ; Ana. — ; — 



y « — y x^y — y^ aj — y 



-4w«. y 



y « — y ^y — y^ 

^ _! 2y + 15 2_ 18(2y + 15) 

2y - 3 4y2 + 9 2y + 3 16y* - 81 

Q a^ a;^ , a^ . a^ 

^ ( a;+2y , ?) ^ ( « + 2y «_ ) 

I a5 + y y ) ' I y a + y f ' 

-4w5. 1. 
,^ aj^ — 9a; + 20 aj^ — 13a; + 42 

Q?' — 6fl5 fl!* — 025 



11 — 



a; 

a5^ 

ay^** _J 1 

1 aj« + la:« + l a;«--l' 

Am. aj2« + 2. 

,^ a^ — ax 4(a + a;) - 4a(a2 — aj2) 

hc+ bx 3(c — x) 3b{c^ — o^) 

,^ a a2_^ a(a2- 52)353 a + ^c 

b b^ b^(b + ax) b + ax 

a* — 2a^g^ + g* ^i^ + ^ a — 35) 
a^x + aaj3 (a a" ) ' 

A a' -as* 

15. ia + ^^Jlil^.^. 
I J ) oa; + 1 

J a^{b +2x) + a(a; + ^) — 1 

J(a; — a) 
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EXPLANATION OP THE SYMBOLS, , CO , AND -• 

72. The symbol 0, is called Zero. It stands for no 
quantity^ or for a quantity less than any assignable 
quantity, K we subtract a from a, the remainder is 
no quantity^ a result which is indicated thus, a — a = 0. 

If, in the fraction, -, we suppose a to remain invaria- 
ble, and finite in value, whilst x goes on increasing, the 
value of the fraction will go on diminishing ; and when x 
becomes very great, with respect to a, the value of the 
fraction becomes very small ; and finally, when x becomes 
greater than any assignable quantity, or infinitely great^ 
the value of the fraction becomes less than any assignable 
quantity, or infinitely small. This value of the fraction 
we call Zero, and denote it by the same symbol, 0. The 
first zero^ is absolute, and is the naught of Arithmetic, 
the arithmetical zero ; the second, is the algebraic zero. 

73. The symbol co, is called infinity. It stands for 
a quantity greater than any assignable quantity. If, in 

the same fraction, -, we suppose x to diminish, the 

value of the fraction will increase ; and when x becomes 
exceedingly small, the value of the fraction will become 
exceedingly great ; and finally, when the value of x 
becomes less than any assignahle quantity^ the value 
of the fraction becomes greater than any assignahle 
quantity. This value of the fraction we call infinity^ 
and denote it by the symbol co , This is the algebraic 
infinity^ not the infinity of common language. 

Hence, we say, in Algebra, that the quotient of a finite 
quantity by zero is infinity^ and the quotient of a finite 
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quantity by infinity is zero ; that is, --- = co , and 
- = 0. 

CO 

T4. The symbol -, is called the symbol of iiideter- 

mination. It signifies that a quantity has an infinite 

number of values. We shall see, hereafter, that -, 

forms the proper answer to many algebraic questions. 
Where there are fewer conditions given than there are 
required quantities, there will, in general, be an infinite 
number of solutions, and this feet will be indicated by 

the values of the required quantity taking the form -. 

75. The value of a firaction sometimes reduces to the 

form -, for a particular supposition, in consequence of 

the existence of a common factor in both terms, which 
reduces to 0, for the particular hypothesis. This case 
must not be confounded with the case of indeterminar 
tion. Thus, the fi*actions, 

h{a — b)(a-^ b) 2a{a - b) , 2b {a - b) 



2a{a + ^) (a - b)' Sb(a - b)' a{a - b) {a - by 

all reduce to the form - , when a = 5, because the 

factor a — ft becomes 0, in that particular case. If 
this factor be stricken out before making the supposi- 
tion, a = ft, the fractions will become respectively 0, 

2 

~ , and CO. Before deciding, therefore, upon the nature 

3 

of the symbol -, we must first ascertain whether it 

results from a common fiictor, in both terms, which 
reduces to Tor the supposition mode; if it does not. 
it is the true symbol of indetermination. 
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The fractions just considered are called vanishing 
fractions. From what has preceded, we have the follow- 
ing rule for finding the true value of a vanishing frac- 
tion for that supposition which causes it to vanish : 

BU LE. 

Suppress aU the factors common to the two terms^ and 
then make the supposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

a* — V* 

1. Find the value of — — ^, when x = f/» 

By the rule, 

a^-y2- aj2__y2 --^-i-yj 

which, when a; = y, reduces to 2y^ : this is expressed 
algebraically as follows: 

2. Fmd the value of \ ,/^^^ 7 ^^ , I 

( (1+ aj) (a; - 1) f 05 = 1. 

8. Fmd the value of i |M-"^£ I 

4. Find the value of \ l^f " ^] I 

I 3(a -xY ) a = 



Ans. 14. 

b. 

Ans. 0. 



X. 

Ans. CD. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EQUATIONS OF THB FIBST DBGBBB. 

T6. An Equation is the expression of equality between 
two quantities. Thus, 

X =z b + Cj 

is an equation, expressing the feet that the quantity a; 
is equal to the sum of the quantities b and c. 

77» Every equation is composed of two parts, connected 
by the sign of equality. These parts are called members : 
the pai*t on the left of the sign of equality, is called the 
first member; that on the right, the second m^emier. 
Thus, in the equation, 

a5 + y = a — c, 

05 + y, is the first member, and a — c, the second member. 

Y§. Equations are divided into two classes: those con- 
taining but one unknown quantity, and those containing 
more than one unknown quantity. Each of these classes 
is subdivided into degrees. In the first class, the degree 
is determined by the exponent of the highest power of 
the unknown quantity, in any term; in the second class, 
the degree is determined by the highest sum of the 
exponents of the unknown quantities, in any term. 
4* 
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Thus, 

Jaj = c, hx + cy =z d^ 

are equations of the first degree; 

x^ + 2^05 = 2', x^ + axy + y^ =z mj 

are equations of the second degree; 

asc^ •\- hx^ -\' ex =: d^ t^ + 2x^y + 3ya; + 4y = 5 , 

are equations of the third degree; 

85* + iW5""^ + ^"-^ = «, a5«-2y2 + aa5"-3y + &cy"-i = rf, 

are equations of the n^^ degree. 

We shall first consider equations of the first degree, 
containing but one unknown quantity. 

^9. The Tkansformation of an equation, is the oper- 
ation of changing its form, without destroying the equality 
of its members. 

80. The Solution of an equation, is the operation of 
finding such a value for the unknown quantity, as will 
satisfy the equation; that is, such a value as, being sub- 
stituted for the unknown quantity, will render the two 
members equal. This is called a root of the equation, 

§1. An Axiom is a self-evident proposition. 

§2. The solution of an equation is effected by successive 
transformations, which transformations depend upon the 
following axioms: 

1. If equal quantities be added to both members of an 
equation, the equality will not be destroyed. 

2. If equal quantities be subtracted from both members 
of an equation, the equality will not be destroyed. 
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3. If both members of an equation be multiplied by 
the same quantity, the equality will not be destroyed. 

4. 'If both members of an equation be divided by the 
same quantity, the equaUty will not be destroyed. 

5. Like powers of the two members of an equation 
are equal. 

6. Like roots of the two members of an equation 
are equal. 

83. Two principal transformations are employed in 
the solution of equations of the first degree; clearing 
of fractions^ and transposing, 

CLEARING OF FRACTIONS. 

84. Take the equation, 

1? 4- A _ ? 

5 • 10 "" 4' 

The least common multiple of all the denominators is 

20. If we multiply both members of the equation by 20 

(Axiom 3), each term can be reduced to an entire form, 

giving, 

16aj + 12 = 15. 

In the same manner, any equation may be transformed. 
Hence, for clearing of fractions, we have the following 

RULE. 

Fmd the least common rmdtiple of the denominators^ 
and multiply both members of the equation by it^ reduO' 
ing the fractional to entire terms. 

The reduction will be effected, if we divide the least 
common multiple by each of the denominators, and then 
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multiply the corresponding numerator, dropping the de* 
nominator. 

The transformation may be effected by multiplying 
each numerator into the product of all the denominators 
except its, own, omitting denominators. 

BZAHPLBS. 

SB 226 5 

1. Clear the equation, — = -, of fractions. 

The least common multiple of the denominators is 12. 
Multiplying both members by 12 (Axiom 3), and reducing 
to entire terms, we have, 

3a; — 8a5 = 10. 

2. Clear the equation, — = - , of fractions. 

Multiplying each numerator into all the denominators 
except its own, and, omitting denominators, we have, 

42a5 — 2005 = 75 . 

Clear the following equations of fractions : 

OS 3aiiS SB 

3. — +- = 6. Ana. 4x — 42a; + 1x = 140. 

^ 13a; 4 ^ . 

4. -~- + - = 6a5. Ana. 13a; + 16 = *I2x. 

X — 4 05 — 2 6 
6. — T 1 — = -. Ans. 2a; — 8 + a; — 2 = 10. 

O Q O 

35 — — 4 a; — ~ 2 5 
6. -— = -. Ans. — 2a5+8--a;+2==10. 

O DO 

9T ^ ~ ^ 3aj — 4 

^- "12 2r~ = ®- 

Am. 7a; — 21 — 12a; + 16 = 672. 
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X 3 

8, h4 = -. Am. 6aj+ 60 — 2085 = 9 — 3«. 

8 — 35 6 



TRANSPOSING. 

85. Transposition is the operation of changing a 
term from one member to the other, without destroying 
the equality of the members. 

Take the equation, 

335+4 = 6—605. 

If we add to both members of the equation the 
quantity 6a5 — 4, (Axiom 1), we shall have, 

3a; + 4 + 635 — 4 = 6 — 635+635 — 4. 

Which reduces to 

335 + 635 == 6—4. 

Comparing this with the given equation, we see that 
4 has been transposed to the second member, and — 635 
to the first member, by changing their signs. In like 
manner, any term may be transposed. Hence, the fol- 
lowing rule for transposing. 

BITLE. 

An^ term may he transposed from one member to 
the other^ by changing its sign. 

Transpose the unknown terms to the first, and the 
known terms to the second members, in the following 

EXAMPLES. 

1. 1335 + 16 = 1x + 20. Ans. 1335 — 735 = 20 — 16. 

2. 2as — 8 = 10 — 35. An^. 235 + 35 = 10 + 8. 
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3. 1x — 21 = — 1235 + 1. Ans. 7a; + 12aj = 1 + 21. 

4. 635 + 60 = 9 — 3aj. Ans. 6a; + 3a5 = 9 — 60. 
6. 335 — 7 = — a; — 8. Ans. 3a; + a; = 7 — 8. 

SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS. 
§6. Take the equation, 

25 6^-1) 

3 ^ 10 ^ 

Clearing of fractions (Art, 83), and performing the 
operations indicated, we have 

20a; + 210 = 16a5 - 16 + 240. 

Transposing all the unknown terms to the first member, 

and the known terms to the second member (Art, 84), 

we have, 

20a; - 1635 = 240 — 16 - 210, 

Reducing the terms in the two members, we have 
5x = 15. 

Dividing both members by the coefficient of as, we 

have, 

a5 = 3. 

In the same way, all equations of the first degree, con- 
taining but one unknown quantity, may be solved. Hence, 
the following 

BULE. 

I. Clear the equation of fractions^ and perfbrm aU 
tJie indicated operations. 
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n. Transpose all of the unknown terms to the first 
member^ and all the known terms to the second mem- 
ber. 

in. jReduce all the terms in the first memher to a sinr 
gle term^ one factor of which is tJie unknown quantity; 
the other factor will be the algebraic sum of its coeffi- 
cieyits. 

IV. Divide both members by the coefficient of the unr 
known quantity: the second member will be the valtce 
of the unknown quantity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Solve the equation, 

6a; + 3 Yaj + 16 ^ 

Clearing of fractions, llOa? — 12a; — 6 = 7Ya; + 166 — 66 ; 
transposing and reducing, 21a; = 105 ; 

dividing by 21, a; = 6. 

2. Solve the equation, 

A _ «. = 52 _ « . 

ax bx 

Clearing of fractions, b^ — a^bx = ab^x — a^; 

transposing and reducing, — {a^b+ ab^)x = — (a* + b^) ; 

dividing by - ia^b + ab^ x = ^^ = ^- 

Solve the following equations: 

_3a;--4a5,a;_ . 

8. — 2— = 2 + 4 - *• ^'^' * = ^• 

^*,i^ a; + 5 11 ,1 

*• 8 - ^ + 12 ~ -T- = - T- ^'^"- ^ = ^^- 



)t^ 
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SB + a X 

5. — r = 1 . Ans. a; = — OL 

a 

^SB— 1.05 — 2 X — S ^ . 

6. — g— + — ^ — = 6 ^7W. 35 = 11. 

^ 05 05 1 05 35 

^ 305 — 1 . 6 — 05 205 — 4 54—05 

7^4 12 28 

Ana. 05 = 5. 

^6o5 — 7 305-2 05 — 6 . 67 

9. — - — z — = — z Ana. 05 = — - • 

3 7 4 83 

,^05 2(05 — 1) 305 — 4 , 05 . 80 

10. ^ — '- = — — — + — ;. Ana. 05 = — -• 

8 6 15 12 67 

__ 05 — a 205 — 36 a — 05 ,^ .,,t 

11. — -— == 10a 4- 116. 

o o jl 

•^ Ana. 05 = 25a + 24J. 

i ,« 6a5 + a 3o5— J . a^ — h^ 

I 12. - — —T = r • Ana. x = ^ —• 

4o5 -f 6 2o5 — a 6 — 4a 

005 — h a bx bx — a 
^^- -4- + 3 = T - -Y- 

3J 



Ana. X = 



3a — 2ft 



,^a + c.a— c 262 a^ — i^ 

14. — h = —z r . ^/W. 05 = • 

a + x a— 05 a^ — x^ c 

,^605+13 305 + 5 2o5 „ ^ 

16. — — . -I-^ = -- . Ana. 05 = — f . 

10 5 5 

,.• *~-3 , 05 ^^ 05 — 19 - ^„- 

16. — T h o = 20 Ana. x = 23^. 

Z o 2 

17. lo(«+ ^) - ^4- - \) = 23. ^7W. 05 = 2- 
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,„ « 8 —X 5 -H SB , 11 

"• 12- -8 r-+ 4 =<'• 

Ans. X = 12. 

,^ ^ . 4 7aj — 9 4/^ , 35— 1\ 

19. 3a,-4--X ^-=-(6 + -3-). 

Ans. X = 7i^» 

4x 20 — 4a; 15 , „ , 

20. = — Ans. X = 3-A* 

6 — a; oj X 

7a5 + 6 9a; — 1 a; — 9 2a; — 3 1 

21. i±_ZLi 4- rr: — t _ !r — i 4- !: = 23-- 

23 ^ 10 6 ^ 16 3 

^W5. X = 19. 

^^ aa; . ca; . . ca; . , 

22. y + -^ + ^ = ?» + y + A. 



a — oq 



^„ lOa; + lY 12a; + 2 6a; - 4 . 

23. — = — - — • Ans. a = 4. 

18 11a; — 8 9 

«. 1/ 1\ 1/2 \ 43 . 43 

24. -la; — -| — -(- — «) = tt- -4/w. a; = -— • 
1\ 2/ 6\3 / 30 9 



„^ 2a; + 1 402 — 3a; ^ 471 — 6a; 

^'- —9> 12— = * 2 

Ans. X = 72, 

PROBLEMS. 

87. A Pboelem is a question proposed, requiring a 
solvation. 

88. The Solution of a problem is the operation of 

finding a quantity, or quantities, that will satisfy the 

given conditions. 

The solution of a problem consists of two parts ; the 

6 
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Statement^ and the solution of the equcUion or eqiujh 
tions of the problem. 

The Statement consists in translating the conditions 
of the problem into algebraic language, the resulting 
equations being called the equatio7is of the problem^ 
The solution of the equations is made by the general 
rules for solving equations. 

The statement is made by representing the unknown 
quantities of the problem by some of the final letters of 
the alphabet, and then operating upon these so as to 
comply with the conditions of the problem. The method 
of stating a problem -will be best learned from practical 
examples. 

1. What number is that to which if its fifth part 
be added, the sum will be equal to 24? 

Let X denote the number. 

Then will - denote its fifth part. 
From the conditions of the problem, 

X 

aj + g = 24; 

Clearing of firactions, bx + x =z 120, 
reducing, 6aj = 120, 

dividing by 6, a; = 20, the number required. 

2. The sum of two numbers is 30, and their differ- 
ence 6. What are the numbers? 

Let X denote one number. 

Then will 30 — a?, denote the other. 
From the conditions, 

(30 — aj) — a; = 6 ; 
transpoang and reducing, — 2x = — 24 ; 
dividing by — 2, 

.-.30 



a; = 12) , 

, ^ > the two numi>ers« 
— a; =18 J 
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3. Two couriers start from points distant 200 miles, 
and travel towards each other. The first travels 9 miles 
per hour, and the second 8| miles per hour. How 
long before they will meet, and how far will each have 
travelled ? 

Let X denote the number of hours. 
Then ^vill 9x denote the distance the first travels, 
and S^x denote the distance the second travels. 
From the conditions, 

9a; + 8^x = 200. 
Solving, 

X = llf, the number of hours required. 

. • . 9a; = 102f, the number of miles the first travels. 

8^ = O'/y, the number of miles the second travels. 

4. A hare starts 50 leaps before a dog, and makes 
4 leaps to the dog's 3 ; but 2 of the dog's leaps are 
equal to 3 of the hare's. How many leaps must the 
dog make to overtake the hare? 

Let X denote the number of leaps that the dog makes. 

43/ 

Then will — , denote the number that the hare makes 
3 

in the same time; and if we take the length of the 
hare's leap as the unit of distance, the whole distance to 

4a; 
be passed over by the dog, will be denoted by — + 50. 

3 

But the dog passes over a distance of f units at each 
leap; hence, in x leaps, he wiU pass over a distance 
denoted by fa;. But, from the conditions of the prob- 
lem, these two quantities are equal; hence, 

4aj , ^^ 3a; 
~ 4- 50 = — • 
8 2 

.'. a; = 300. Ans. 
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A, A mil iln a pieoo of work in 9 days, and B can 
An ihn Miitrui work in 10 days. In how many days can 
iliity linfli do it to^nther? 

hnt. Mf dnhot(t tho number of days required. 

ir wo donoto tlio work by 1, -4 can do - of it 

X 

In I diiy, nnd In u' duyH ho can do - of it. B can 

I ' X 

(In of It In I thiy, and in a? days he can do — 

of ll. \\\\\t IVoni tho (Mnulitiona, the sum of these two 
v^lll lin iM(\uU io tho ontiro work; that is, 

- 4- - - 1 

. • . 05 r= 4^^ • Ana. 

«, If to ft oortain number its half and its eighth part 
bo ttddtnl, tho sum will be equal to IS. What is the 
nuiiiliorV Ana. 48. 

7. A bought a horse, harness, and wagon, for 260 
dollai'ti : ho gave for the harness one fourth as much as 
tlir tho horse, and for the wagon as much as for the 
hon»o and harness together. What did he give for each? 

Am. llOO for the horse, $25 for the harness, and 
$125 for the wagon. 

8. A drover sold from a flock of sheep one hal^ 
nnd two more; he then sold half that remained, and 
two more, and then he had 22 left. How many had 
ho at first? Ana. 100, 

9. If from 3 times a certain number we subtract 8, 
half tho remainder will be equal to the number itself 
diminislied by 2. What is the number? Ana. 4. 

10. Ten years ago, a boy's age was ^ of bis 
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&,tlier's; now, it is \ of it. Wliat is the father's age 
now? Ans, 60 years. 

11. The sixth part of a number added to its eighth 
part gives 56. What is the number? Ans. 192. 

12. Two boys had, together, 35 marbles. One fourth 
of the number that the first had was equal to one third 
of the number that the second had. How many had 
each? Ans. 20 and 15. 

13. A man spent half of his money, and afterwards 
lost one third of what he had left, when he found that 
he had- remaining $30. How much had he at first? 

Am. $90. 

14. What number is that, from which if 5 be sub- 
tracted, one half the remainder is equal to 16? 

Ans. 35. 

15. Divide $116 amongst three persons, so that the 
second shall have two thirds as much as the first, and 
the third shall have two fifths as much as the second. 

Ans. $60, $40, and $16. 

16. A wheat field yielded 72 bushels, which was divided 
between landlord and tenant in such a way, that for 
every five bushels that the landlord received, the tenant 
got seven. How many bushels did the tenant receive ? 

Ans. 42. 

17. The half of a number exceeds its third part by 8. 
What is the number? Ans. 48. 

18. A sum of money is divided between -4, J5, and C, 
so that A has $8, ^ has as much as Ay together with 
one fifth as much as (7, and C has os much as A and JB 
together. How much has C? Ans. $20. 

19. There are 180 sheep in two flocks. If 20 be 
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taken from the second and added to the first flock, the 
first flock will then contain twice as many as the second. 
How many sheep are there in each flock? 

Ans. 100 and 80. 

20. A post ^ in the mud, ^ in the water, and 10 
feet in the air. What is its entire length? 

Ans. 28 feet. 

21. There are two numbers whose difference is 8, and 
the first is 6 times the second. What are the numbers? 

Ans. 10 and 2. 

22. A merchant gains 14 per cent, on his capital, when 
he finds that he has $8436. What was his capital? 

Ans. $7400. 

^ 23. A has 3 times as much money as JB ; but if A 
were to give to JB $100, JB would then have 3 times 
as much as A. How much have they each? 

A71S. A $150 and JB $60. 

24. A laborer was engaged for 30 days, on condition 
that for every day he labored, he was to receive $2, 
and for every day he was idle, he was to forfeit $1. 
At the end of the time he received $21. How many 
days did he labor? Ans. 17. 

26. A is twice as old as ^, but 10 years ago he 
was three times as old. How old is JB now. 

Ans. 20 years. 
26. Find that number which, being increased by 9, 
the result divided by 2, the quotient diminished by 7, 
the result will be 20. Ans. 46. 

Lr 27. Divide the number 37 into three parts, such that 
the first shall be 3 less than the second, and the second 
5 greater than the third. Ans, 12, 15, and 10. 
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28. A man spends f of his income for board, |- of 
the remainder for clothing, and has remaining $70. 
What is his income? Ans. $630. 

29. Divide 1000 into two parts such, that one of them 
shall be f of the other. Ans. 375 and 625. 

30. A person after spending 50 dollars more than half 
of his income, had remaining 125 dollars more than a 
third of it. How much was his income? 

Ans, 1050 dollars. 

31. In a naval action |- of a fleet was taken, ^ of 
it smik, and 2 ships burnt; } of the remainder were 
afterwards lost in a storm, when 24 ships were left. 
How many ships were there in the fleet? Ans. 60. 

32. A sum of 990 dollars was divided between A^ 
Sj and C B received ^ as much as -4, and (7 |^ as 
much as A and B together. How many dollars did 
each receive? Ans. A, 300; B, 240; and (7, 450. 

33. A courier A starts 1165 of his own steps ahead 
of a courier J5, and takes 5 steps whilst B takes but 
4; now if 3 steps of B are equal to 4 of the courier 
Aj how many steps must B make to overtake A? 

Ans. 13980. 

34. The hands of a clock are together at 12 o'clock, 
when are they next together? Ans. At 1 h. 5/y m. 

35. A grazier spent ^\ of his money for horses, J for 
oxen, and -^ of the remainder for sheep, when he had 
080 dollars left. How many dollars had he originally? 

Ans. 2400. 
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36. Divide the number 240 into two parts, such that 
7 times the first shall equal 5 times the second. 

Am. 100 and 140. 

37. In a garrison of 2400 men, there are 3 times as 
many cavaby as artillery, and twice as many rn&ntry 
as artillery and cavalry together. How many are there 
of each kind? 

Ana. 200 artillery, 600 cavalry, and 1600 rn&ntrj. 

38. Divide 21000 dollars between A^ J5, (7, and Dy 
so that A^s part shall be f of B^s^ B^s part f of C^*, 
and (p8 part f of D'^8, How many dollars will each 
receive ? 

Ans. A, 3200; B, 4800; (7, 6000; JD, 7000. 

89. A capital was put out at 6| per cent, for one 
year, when the capital and interest together amounted 
to 1917 dollars. How many doUars were there in the 
capital? Ana. 1800. 

40. A boatman rows with the tide 42 miles in 3 
hours. In returning, the tide is but f as strong, and 
it takes 10^ hours to row the same distance. At what 
rate per hour did the tide run in each case. 

Ana, 6 and 4 miles. 

41. A cistern can be filled by two cocks; the first 
would fill it in 70 minutes, and the second in 80 min- 
utes. In how many minutes would they both fiU it 
together ? Ana. 37^. 
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EQUATIONS OF THE FIRST DEGREE, CONTAINING MOKE THAN 
ONE UNKNOWN QUANTITY. 

89, If we have a single equation, containing two 
unsown quantities, as 

2a; + 3y = 14, 

we may find the value of one of them in terms of the 
other, as follows: 

. = iii^ (..) 

Now, if the value of y is unknown, that of x will 
also be unknown. Hence, from this equation alone, 
the value of x cannot be determined. If now, we 
have a second equation, 

335 + 2y = 11, 
we may, in like manner, find the value of a; in teims 
of y, 

35 = 3—^ (2.) 

If now, the values of x and y are the same in the 
two equations, we shall have the second members of ( 1 ) 
and (2) equal to each other; giving the equation, 

14 — 3v 11 — 2v 

2~^ = ^, or 42 - 9y = 22 - 4y. 

From which we find y = 4 ; and substituting this 
value for y, in either of the equations ( 1 ), or ( 2 ), we 
find « = 1. 

Such equations are called simultaneous. Hence, 

Simultaneous Equations are those in which the 
values of the unknown quantities are the same in both. 
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We have seen that it requires two simultaneous equa- 
tions, containing two unknown quantities, to determine 
the values of the unkno>vn quantities. In the same way, 
it could be shown that it would require three equations 
containing three unknown quantities, four equations con- 
taining four unkno^vn quantities, and so on, to deter- 
mine the values of the unkno^vn quantities. In general, 
there must be as many equations as there are unknown 
quantities. The equations necessary to determine any 
number of unknown quantities, constitute a group of 
simidtaneous equations. 

Such equations are solved by successive eliminations^ 

ELIMIKATI03S'. 

90, Elimination is the operation of combining two 
equations in such a manner as to get rid of one of the 
unknown quantities which enter them. 

There are three principal methods of elimination, by 
Addition or Subtraction; hy Substitution; and by Comr 
parison. 

1. By Addition or Subtraction. 

91. Take the equations, 

7a; + 6y = 20 (1.) 

9aj- 4y = U (2.) 

Multiplying both members of (1) by 4, and of (2) by 

6 (Axiom 3), 

28a;+ 24y = 80 (3.) 

64aj— 24y = 84 (4.) 

Adding ( 3 ) and ( 4 ), member to member (Axiom 1), 

8235 = 164. 
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Here, y has been eliminated by addition. 

Again, multiplying both members of ( 1 ) by 9, and of 

(2) by 7, 

63a;-f 64y = 180 .... (6.) 

63a; — 28y = 98 . . . . ( 6.) 

Subtracting ( 6 ) from ( 6 ), member from member, 

(Axiom 2), 

82y = 82. 

Here, x has been eliminated by subtraction. 
In the same way, an unknown quantity may be elimi- 
nated from any two simultaneous equations. Hence, the 

RULE. 

Prepare the equations^ so that the coefficients of the 
quantity to be eliminated shaU be numerically equal in 
both ^ if the signs are unlike^ add the equations^ mem- 
ber to member ; if aliJce^ subtract them^ memher from 
m^ember. 

In preparing the equations above, we multiplied both 
members of each, by the coefficient of the quantity to 
be eliminated in the other. They may be prepared in 
other ways. A better way, in most cases, is to find 
the least common multiple of the coefficients of the 
quantity ta be eliminated; then multiply both members 
of each equation by the quotient of this least common 
multiple by the coefficient of the quantity to be elimi- 
nated in that equation. In the first case considered, the 

least common multiple of 4 and 6 is 12; Ave might have 

12 
multiplied both members of ( 1 ) by — - , or 2, and of 

12 
(2) by —, or 3, giving, 

14a; + 12y = 40 
27a; — 12y = 42. 



477202 
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Whence, by addition, 

41a; = 82. 

Here, y has been eliminated as before, but we haye 
a simpler equation. 

2. By SxjBSTiTunoN. 

99. Take the same equations as before: 

7a5+6y = 20 (1.) 

9« — 4y = 14 (2.) 

Knding, from (1), the value of y in terms of as, 

20 — *lx 

y = -^ — 

SubstitiUing this value for y, in (2), 

Here, y has been eliminated by substitution. 
In the same way, we may eliminate an unknown 
quantity between any two equations. Hence, the 

BULB. 

Mnd from one of the equations the valtie of the 
quantity to he eliminated; substitute this value for thai 
quantity in the oth^er equation, 

3. By Gompaeison. 

93 Take tlie same equations as before: 

7a5 4 6y = 20 (1.) 

9a; — 4y = 14 , . . . . (2.) 
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Biding the values of aj in terms of y, from each of 

the equations, 

20 - 6y^ 



X =z 



X = 



7 ' 
U -f- 4y 



9 

Placmg these two values equal to each other, 

20 — 6y _ 14 + 4y 
7 "" 9 

Here, x has been eliminated by comparison. 
In the same way, an unknown quantity may be elimi- 
nated between any two equations. Hence, the 

BULB. 

Mnd from each eqiiation the value of the quantity to 
he eliminated ; place these values equal to each other. 

Of the three rules given, either one can be used, as 
may be most convenient. As a general rule, that one 
wiU be employed which gives rise to the amplest equar 
tions. 

SOLXJTIONr .OF GROUPS OF SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS. 

M. Take the three equations, 

3a; + 4y - 2« = 10 . . . . (1.) 
6a5 — 2y + 32 = 16 . . . . (2.) 
4a5 + 2y + 22 = 22 . . . . (3.) 

Oombining (1) and (2), also (1) and (3), elimina' 
ting z in each case, we have the new group, 

19a;+8y = 62 . . . . (4.) 
7aJ4-6y = 32 . . . . (5.) 
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Combining (4) and (5), eliminating y, we have the 

single equation, 

2905 = ^8 
.-, X = 2. 

Substituting this value of a; in (5), we have, 

14 + 6y = 32 
. • . y = 3. 

Substituting these values of x and y in ( 1 ), we 

have, 

6 + 12 - 2^ = 10 

.'. z = 4. 

In the same way, any group of simultaneous equations 
may be solved. Hence, the 

BULE. 

I. Combine one equation qf the group with each of 
the othersy eliminating one unknown quantity: there 
wiU result a new group containing one equation less 
than the original group, 

n. Comlfine one equation of this group with each 
of the others, dimiyiating a second unknown quantity: 
there wiU result a new group containing two equations 
less than ths original group. 

m. Continue the operation until a single equation, 
is found, containing hut one unknown quantity, 

IV. JFind the volume of this unknown quantity hy 
the preceding rules ; substitute this in either one of the 
group of two equations, and find the value of a second 
unknown quantity; substitute these in either of the 
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group of three^ finding a third unknovm quantity ^ and 
80 onj till the values of all are found. 

In making the combinations, care should be taken to 
make them in such a way as to obtain as simple equa- 
tions as possible. When any unknown quantity does 
not enter all of the equations, it will in general be best 
to eliminate that quantity first, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Solve the equations, 

1+1= ' ('•) 

2aj + I = 1? (2.) 

Clearing of fractions, 

5x + By = 15 (3.) 

6a; + y = 51 (4.) 

Combining (3) and (4), 

^ 13aj = 78 

.'. 03 = 6 

Substituting, in ( 4 ), 

36 + y = 51 

. • . y = 15. 

2. Solve the equations, 

3aj-4y + 5s = 14 (1.) 

3y + 2s = 10 (2.) 

12aj— 8y— s = 30 (8.) 

Combining (1) and (3), 

8y — 21s = — 26 . . . . (4.) 
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Combining (2) and (4), 

79z = 158 
.-. z = 2 

And by successive substitution, 

y = 2 and x = 4. 

Solve the following groups of simultaneous equations: 
8. 3a5 + 4y = 18 



2x 



+ 4y = 18 ) 

- y = 1) 



4. 7aj - 3y = 12 ) 

2a5 + 2y = 12 f 

5. 6a5 + 3y = 26 



5a5 



ly = 26 ) 
y = 18 j 



6. 4a5 + 3y = 16 ) 
3a5 + 4y = 19 j 

7. 6a; + y = 12 ) 

x + 61/ = 37 1 

8. 4a; + 5y = 17 ) 
3y — 2a; = 8 ) 

- 3y = 6) 

+ 9y = 17 ) 



9. a; — 3y = 6 

2a; 



10. a; + y + 2 = 6 

6a; + 2y — 32 = }• JItw. 

2a; + y — z =1 



11. 2a; - |y = 9 



2a; - |y = 9 ) 
X + y = 21 ) 



Ans, 
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12. 8a; + 2y — 2 = 1 
aj + y — s = 1 
a; + 2y + 32 = 16 



Ans 




18. X 

a.-| = 8 



14. x + y a?- y _. Q 

10 "^ 2 

a? + y . a?-y _ 1 

5 "^ 2 



16. 2a;— y 
4 

8 



3 3y 

- = -7 — 35 — 

2 4 



= 2f 



2 3 

3 2 



17. 2aj — 2y + 32 
3a5 + 6y — 22 
4aj + 3y — 42 



18. « , y , 2 

3 + 4 + 6 

4 ^ 6 ^ 6 
2 ^ 3 ^ 4 



16 

6 

— 1 



47 
38 
62 



Ans, •< 



uln«. 



Ans. ^ 



^n«. ' 



^n«. 



X = 


10. 


y = 


4. 


r 

X = 


: 4. 


y = 

V 


= 6. 


SB = 


8. 


.y = 


: 5. 


r 

x = 


12. 


y = 


18. 


X = 


: 3. 


y = 


= 1. 


2 = 


= 4. 


X = 


24. 


y = 


CO. 


2 = 


120. 



6* 



VMi 



z 

y ^ 
^ y 






W. %Ax ' ,02y = ,01 t 



I 

.^1^. ' y = 6. 

I « = 2. 

{ X = .02. 
( y = 2.9. 



21, 2;^ ♦ 2/ . ^^ + ^y 4- 11 __ 68 — 43? 
20\7 ^ 4 ^ a/ 8 J 



x=7. 

y = ^ 



a b c 



Ans, -( 



r __ (a l—a^—bc)ab e 



23. i« ^' 4(y I- 2) = 102 

y |. J(yj +z) = 78 



f a; = 62. 
uItw. -{ y = 46. 

• [ z = 34. 



24. «// ■ 4x 

Hz 1 

Rz X 

2y - i»« 

y . . 2z 

w. n 

' .1- 



r: 1 
= 1 

rz 1 



4 . 1 _ 38 

fly "^ « " Y 



^n«. 



1 






01 
101 

to' 



Ans, 



X = 10. 

y= IT. 

2=8. 

85 = J. 
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Example 25 may be solved, most readily, by assuming 

a;' = -, y' = -, and 2' = -, 
aj' ^ y' «' 

which gives for the group, 25. 



^ + y: + 2.' = ?i 

6 2 ^ 10 



a/ = 2. 
y' = 3. 

2' = 4. 



From which the values of aj, y, and a, may readily 
be found. 



26. 2 _. J_ , 1 _ 85^ 

35 3y s "~ 27 

_1_ 1 2 _ 443 

4a5 "^ y ■*■ s ~ 72 

5 . 1 4 _ 433 

6x ' y 2 "~ 36 



^n«. 



aj = 6. 
y = 9. 

« = *. 



PROBLEMS. 

1. Find two numbers whose sum is a, and whose 
difference is b. 

Let X denote the greater number, 

and y denote the lesser number. 

From the conditions of the problem, we havei 



+ y = a) 
-y = bi 



which are the equations of the problem. 
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Solving, by the preceding rules, we have, 

' a , d , a b 

as = - 4- — . and v = • 

2^2*^ 2 2 

Since a and b may be any numbers whatever, we 
have these general principles by means of which aH 
similar cases can be solved: 

1. The greater number is equal to the half sum 
irtcreased by the half difference. 

2. The lesser number is equal to the half 9um 
diminish^ by the half difference. 

2. If 2 be added to the numerator of a certain frac- 
tion, its value will become |; but if 2 be added to 
the denominator, its value will be J. What is the frac- 
tion? 

Let X denote the numerator, 

and y denote the denominator. 

From the given conditions, we have the equations of 

the problem, 

x+2 3 - X 1 

= 7, and — --— = -; 

y V y + 2 2' 

whence, a; = 7, and y = 12 : Hence, the fraction is -f^. 

8. The hands of a clock are together at 12 o'clock. 
When are they next together? 

Let X denote the number of minute spaces passed 
over by the minute hand, and y denote the number of 
minute spaces passed over by the hour hand. 

From the nature of the problem, we have, 

a; = y + 60 
X = 12y. 

, • . 85 = 65^, y = 5^x- 

Hence, they are together at 1 h. 5-^ m. 
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This problem has been solved already by means of 
a single unknown quantity, many of the following prob- 
lems can also be thus solved. 

4. A person has 22000 dollars at interest, which yields 
him 1220 dollars annually; a part bears interest at 6 per 
cent., and the remainder at 6 per cent. How many 
dollars in each part? 

Let X denote the number ofl dollars in the first part, 

and y denote the number of dollars in the second 
part. 

From the conditions, 

aj + y = 22000 
« X T^ir + y X t-Stt = 1220. 
.' . X = 10000, y = 12000. 

6. A^8 age is equal to twice JS^s age; 20 years ago, 
A^s age was 4 times JB^s age. What are their ages? 

Ans. A'^s 60; B^s 30. 

6. There are two numbers : the first added to half 
the second gives 35 ; the second added to half the first 
gives 40. What are the numbers? Ans. 20 and 30. 

7. A man has three sons; the sum of the ages of 
the first and second is 2V, that of the first and third is 
29, and that of the second and third is 32. What ai-e 
the ages of each? Ans. 12, 16, and 11. 

8. Two men are in trade; the stock of the ^let 
increased by one third that of the second, is $1700; 
the stock of the second increased by one fourth that of 
the first, is $1800. What is the stock of each? 

Am. $1200 and $1500. 
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9. Find two numbers such that ^ the first plus | 
the second shall equal 45, and ^ the second plus J 
of the first shall equal 40. Ans. 60 and 60, 

10. The sum of* the first and second of three num- 
bers is 13, that of the first and third 16, and that of 
the second and third 19. What are the numbers? 

A?is. 6, 8, and 11. 

11. Bought 100 lbs. of sugar and 80 lbs. of cofiee 
for $28, and afterwards bought at the same rates 200 
lbs. of sugar and 60 lbs. of cofiee for $36. What did 
each cost per pound? 

A?is. Sugar 12 cents, and coffee 20 cents. 

12. There are three numbers; the first increased by 
twice the second and three times the third, makes 74; 
the second, increased by twice the third and three times 
the first, makes 90 ; the third, increased by twice the 
first and three times the second, makes 100. What are 
the numbers? Ans. 20, 18, and 6. 

13. A butcher bought of one person 12 sheep and 
20 lambs for 44 dollars, and of a second person 7 sheep 
and 13 lambs for 27 dollars, at the same rates. How 
many dollars did he give a piece? 

Ans, 2 for sheep, and 1 for lamba 

14. Divide the number 1152 into three parts such, 
that 9 times the sum of the first and second shall be 
equal to 7 times the sum of the second and third; 
and if 8 times the first be subtracted fi-om 8 times the 
second, the remainder shall be equal to the sum of the 
first and third. Ans. 288, 384, and 480. 

16. A former mixed rye and oats, forming 100 bushels 
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of the mixture. The rye was worth 96 cents per bushel, 
the oats 56 cents, and the mixture 72 cents. How 
many bushels did he use of each? 

Ans^ 40 of rye and 60 of oats. 

16. A person has two sorts of wine, one worth 40 
cents a quart, and the other 24 cents, llow much of 

'each kind must he use to form a gallon worth 112 cents. 
Ans, 1 quart of the first, 3 quarts of the second. 

17. A and JS trade on a joint stock of 833 dollars, 
* and clear 153 dollars. A^s share of the gain is 45 dol- 
lars more than JS^s. What share of the capital did 
each possess? Ans. A, |539; ^, $294. 

18. TSvo laborers, A and ^, received 51 dollars. A 
had been employed 14 days, and ^ 15 days; A re- 
ceived for 6 days' labor 1 dollar more than ^ got for 
4 days' labor. How many dollars did each receive per 
day ? Ans. A, li ; jB, 2. 

19. In 80 pounds of an alloy of copper and tin, 
there are 7 lbs. of copper to 3 of tin. How much 
copper must be added to the alloy, that there may be 
11 lbs. of copper to 4 of tin. Ans. 10 lbs, 

20. In 3 battalions there are 1905 troops; ^ the 
number in the first, together with J the number in the 
second, is 60 less than the number in the third; ^ the 
number in the third,;, together with J the number in the 
first, is 165 less than the number of the second. How 
many are there in each battahon? 

Ans. 630, 676 and 600. 

21. A grocer has three kinds of tea : 12 lbs. of 
the first, 13 of the second, and 14 of the third are 
together worth 25 dollars: 10 of the first, 17 of the 
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•econd, and 11 of the toird u« together wcrtli 24 dA 
lara; 6 of the first, 12 of the seosQ*!, aad 6 of the 
third are together worth 15 dollars. Wh:u b the Tafaie 
of a poand of each? 

Ans. 50 cents, 60 ceniSy and 80 cents. 

22. A ow€« tl20O, and B *25«:'0; bat neither has 
money enough to pav his debts. Says ^ to -B, ^Lend 
me ^ of Toor fortune, and I can pay my debts;" says 
J3 to A, ^Lend me ^ of yoor tbrtnne, and I can pay 
mine.** What fortone had each? * 

Ans. Bj had #2400 ; and A^ #900. 

23. The united ages of a £ither and son are 80 years ; 
and if the age of the son be doubled, it will exceed 
the father's age by 10 years. What is the age of each? 

Ans. 50 and 30. 

24. A travels uniformly along a certain road, B 
•tarts an hour aflem-ards in pursuit, and after 4 hours 
finrls by inquiry that he is travelling 1^ miles per hour 
•lower than A; he then doubles his rate of travel, and 
overtakes A^ 6jf hours from the time he started in pur- 
mut. At what rate did A travel, and what was the 
rate that J3 travelled at first? 

Ans, A? 8 rate, 9 J miles; -B'«, 8 J. 

25. Tlicrc are 32 gallons of wine in two casks. If 
from the first there be drawn into, the second as much 
as there is in the second; then if there be drawn from 
the second into the first as much as remains in the 
first; and then if there be drawn from the first into the 
second as much as remains in the second, there will be 
10 gallons in each cask. How many gallons were there 
origuiully hi each? Aub, 22 and 10. 
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26. A Cistern can be filled by 3 pipes. The first can 
^ it in 4 hours, the first and second together can fill 
it in 3 hours, and the third can fill it in 2 hours. 
How long will it take for them all to fill it together, 
and how long will it take the second alone to fill it? 

Ans. All in 1 h. 12 m. The second in 12 hours, 

27. A cistern has two discharge cocks: they both run 
together for two hours when the first one is closed; the 
second one then empties it in 2 hours and 48 minutes. 
Had the second one been closed at the end of two hours, 
the first one woidd have emptied it in 4 hours and 40 
minutes. In what time could each empty it alone? 

Ans. The first in 10 hours; the second in 6 hours. 

DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS, 

95. The Discussion of a problem consists in making 
every possible supposition upon the arbitrary quantities 
which enter it, and interpreting the results. 

An Arbitraey Quantity is a quantity to which a 
value may be given at pleasure. 

The discussion of the following problem indicates the 
general . method of discussion, as well as illustrates the 
meaning of the plits and mi?iits signs, as signs of inter- 
pretation^ together with the ideas to be attached to the 

lymbols, 0, oo, and -• 

PROBLEM OF THE COUBIEBS. 

96. Two couriers, A and J?, travel along the same 
line, jR' JR^ in the same direction, i2' i2, and at uniform 
rates; the courier A travels m miles per hour, and the 

6 
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eomier JB, n miles per honr. Now, rappo^g them to 
be separated by a distance a at anj epoch, say 12 
o'clock, when are they together? 

H' A B It 

: 1 1 

Let the position of the rearmost courier, A, be taken 
as the origin of distances, and suppose all distances esti- 
mated towards ^ to be positive. 

Denote the number of hours from the epoch to the 
time they are together by t. Denote the distance the 
courier £ travels in the time ^, by a;; then wiU the 
distance that the courier A travels, in the same time, 
be denoted by a + x. 

Then, since the distance travelled is equal to the 
number of hours multiplied by the rate per hour, we 
have the equations: 

nU = a + 35, 
nt = x» 

Whence, by solving, 

t = , X = , and aj + a = 



m — n 



To discuss these values. The distance between the 
couriers may be assumed at pleasure; hence, a is arbi- 
trary. The rates of travel may, also, be assumed at 
pleasure; hence, m and n are arbitrary. From the 
nature of the case, a can never be negative; hence, 
the only suppositions that can be made upon a, are that 
It is positive, or a > ; or that it is equal to zero, or 
a = 0. The only hypotheses that can be made upon m 
and u , are m > n , m < n , and m = n. By combining 
these suppositions, we may obtain the six suppositions : 
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1. a>0, and m>n. 4. a = 0, and m>n. 

2. a>0, and m<7i. 5. a = 0, and m<n. 

3. a>0, and m = n. 6. a = 0, and m = n. 

We shall make each hypothesis separately. 

1. « > 0, and m > w. 

This hypothesis makes both terms of the fraction 

positive; hence, the value of t is positive. 

"We interpret this result as showing that the time 
required is after the epoch 12 o'clock. 

This interpretation is in accordance with the supposition 
made ; for, if m > ^i , the courier A^ travels faster than 
the courier £; hence, after the epoch, the distance 
between them continually diminishes, and, consequently, 
at some time after the epoch they must come together. 

The same hypothesis makes both x and x + a posi- 
tive, showing, as before, that they are together some- 
where to the right of the origin of distances. 

2, a > , and m < w . 

This hypothesis makes the numerator of the fraction 
positive, and the denominator negative; hence, 



m — n 

the value of ^ is negative. 

We interpret this result as showing that the time when 
they are together is before the epoch 12 o'clock. 

This interpretation is also in accordance with the suppo- 
sition made ; for, if m < w, the courier JB travels faster 
than the courier -4; hence, after the epoch, they will 
continually separate. Before the epoch, they must have 
been together at some time, previous to which -B was 
approaching Ay and after which the two were continually 
separating. 
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The same hypothesis makes both x and x + a nega* 
tive, showing as before, that the point where they were 
together is on the left of the origin of distances. 

From this discussion, we see that if we regard time 
after an epoch, as positive, time before that epoch must 
be regarded as negative ; if we regard distance, in one 
direction from a point as positive, distance in the ojopa- 
site direction must be regarded as negative. 

It may be shown, generally, that if we agree to con- 
rider quantity, in any sense, as positive, quantity in an 
opposite sense mitst be regarded as negative. As signs 
of interpretation, + and — are diametrically opposed 
to each other. 

3. a > 0, and m = n. 

This hypothesis makes the numerator of the fraction 
a 



finite, and the denominator 0: hence, the value 

of ^ is equal to a finite quantity divided by 0, or oo 
(Art. 73). 

This result is interpreted as showing, that the time 
from the epoch when they are together, is greater than 
any assignable time; that is, they are never together. 

This interpretation is also in accordance with the sup- 
• position made ; for, if m = n, the two couriers travel 
at the same rate, and as they are separated by a dis- 
tance a, at the epoch, they will always have heen^ and 
wiU always be^ at the same distance apart; that is, they 
can never be together. 

The same supposition makes both x and x + a infi- 
nite, showing that the distance from the origin to the 
point where they are together, is greater than any assign* 
able distance. 
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4 and 6. a = 0, m > n, and a = 0, w < n. 

Either of these hypotheses makes the numerator ot 

the fraction zero, and the denominator finite; 

hence, the value of ^ is equal to divided by a finite 
quantity, or (Art. '72). 

This result is interpreted as showing that they are 
'together at the epoch. 

This interpretation is also in accordance with the sup- 
position made; for, since a = 0, they are together at 
the epoch; and since m and n are unequal, they travel 
at different rates; consequently, they can never be toge-* 
ther after the epoch, nor could they ever have been 
together before the epoch. 

The same hypothesis makes both x and x + a equal 
to 0, showing that the distance fi'om the origin to the 
point where they are together, is 0. 

6. a = 0, and m =z n. 
This hypothesis makes both terms of the firaction 
equal to 0; hence, the value of ^ is -, or, 

indeterminate (Art. 74). 

This result we interpret as showing that there are an 
infinite number of times when they are together. 

This interpretation is also in accordance with the sup- 
position made; for, a being 0, they are together at the 
epoch; and m being equal to n, they travel at the 
same rate; consequently, they will be together at all 
times, both before and after the epoch 12 o'clock. 

The same hypothesis renders the values of x and 
« -f a indeterminate, showing that there are an infinite 
number of distances, from the origin of distance to the 
points where they are together. 
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97. The general solution, t = , may be applied 

to the solution of a great number of similar problems. 
The general rule being, that the time requu-ed, in hours, 
is equal to the initial distance of separation divided by 
the relative velocity/. 

We shall only apply it to a single case, the dock 
problem. 

To find when the hands of a clock will be together 
between 1 and 2 o'clock. Here, 12 o'clock is the origin 
of distance, and if we take the minute space on the 
dial as 1, the ifiitial distance^ that is, the distance to 
be gained^ is 60; the rate of the minute hand is 60, 
that of the hour hand, 6 : hence, 

t = ^ -- = lyY hours, or 1 h. 6/y min. 

To find when the hands are together between 2 and 
3 o'clock, we have the initial space, 2 x 60, or 120, 
and the rates as before. Hence, 

120 

= 2y2y hours, or 2 h. \0\^ min. 



60 — 6 



To find when they are together between 3 and 4 
o'clock, 4 and 6 o'clock, &c., the initial spaces are 180, 
240, &c. Hence, 

180 
t = --r- = 3y\ hours, equal to 3 h. 16y\- min. 
55 

240 
t = -—- = 4y\- hours, equal to 4 h. 21y\ min., &Qb 
55 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOBMATION OP POWEES ; BINOMIAL FOEMULA. 

98. A PowEB of a quantity is the product obtained 
Dy taking that quantity any number of times as a factor. 

If the quantity be taken once as a fector, we have 
the first power, the other Victor being 1, the base of all 
numbers ; if taken tmce, we have the second power ; if 
three times, the third power ; if n times, the ti** power, 
n being any whole number whatever. 

A power is indicated by means of the exponential 
sign : thus, 

(5a)% signifying the square of 5a; 

(3a + Vf') signifying the third power of 3a + J ; 

(7a — 205)", signifying the n}^ power of *la — 2aj. 

By analogy, any quantity ^vritten with a negative or 

fi*actional exponent, as (2a — a) -3, (7a — 2d)^, &o., is 
called a power, and read, (2a -- sc) to the minus three 
power, or (7a — 26) to the two-third power. 

POWERS OF MONOMIALS. 

99. Let it be required to find the third power, or 
cube, of 7a2aj. 

From the definition of a power, and the rule for Mul- 
tiplication, we have, 

(7a2aj)3= 7a2a; x nd?-x x 7a^ = 7 X 7 X la^a^a^xxx = 343a«aj'. 



120 
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In a Bimilar manner, any monomial may be raised to 
any power. Hence, the 

BULS. 

Raise the coefficient to the required power for a new 
coefficient; write after this all tJie letters^ giving to each 
an exponent equal to the product of its original expO' 
nent by the exponent of the power. 

K the given monomial is positive, all of its powers 
are positive; if it is negative, its square is positive, its 
cube negative, its fourth power positive, and so on. In 
general, any even power of a negative quantity is posi- 
tive, and every odd power negative. These principles 
follow from the rule for signsj in Multiplication. 





EZAMPLBS. 


1. ( 


[Zaxhjy. Ans. ^aWy\ 


2. 1 


[2a^yx?)\ Ans. Sa^y^. 


8. { 


[ - 2axy^Y. Ans. - Qa^x^y^. 


^ { 


[ - Ba^bc^y. Ans. Qla^^c^^. 


5. { 


[ - Idh^y^y. Ans. - SiZd^a^y\ 


6. { 


[2it^yzY. Ans. 32a;iV2». 


». ( 


; - d^y^y Ans. - df«ajV*. 


8. { 


[ - a^32*)*. Ans. ajV''^''- 


9. 1 


[4axy^y. Am. QAa^x^y^i^. 


10. ( 


[ - 3aV)*- -4/w. 81ay2. 




POWEKS OF FRACTIONS. 


100. 


Let it be required to find the third power of 


2a^ 




Zhy 
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Prom the definition of a power, and the rule for 
multiplication of fractions, we have, 

and similarly for other fractions. Hence, the 

BULB. 

Itaiae the numerator to the required power for a new 
numerator^ and the denominator to the required power 
for a new denominator. 

The rule for signs is the same as in the last article. 

EXAMPLBS. 



1. 



(axV J a^nc^ 

I 8y /* "*■ Sly* 



\ 4x / 64a!3 



\ 3yV 27y« 

1 25^)' ^"*- Sb^zfi 






8- I- 2^j- ^'"- Tes^ 
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10. I — — I • Ana. 






729 



101. The role for raising a monomial to any power 
holds true when the exponents of any of the letters are 
negative, or when the exponent of the required power 
is negative. 

Let it be required to find the square of Sa-^o;-'', 
and that power of 2ax\ whose exponent is — 3. 

It has been shown that any fiictor may be changed 
from the denominator to the numerator, or from the 
numerator to the denominator, by changing the sign of 
its exponent (Art. 32). Hence, 



also, (2aa;2)-3 = 



1 1 



Transferring the Victors to the numerator, we have, 
(3a-2a.-4)2 -_ 9^-43.-8. 
also, (^aa;2)-3 _. 2-3^-33.-6 ._. 1^-3^.-6^ 

In the same way, the truth of the principle may be 
shown in all similar cases. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. (a-2)2, Ans. a-\ 

2. (a;-V)~^- Ana. afiy^ 

8. (2a;V)~'^. Ans. i«-*y""'- 

4. (2a;-2y-3)-»^ ^^ ^^e. 
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5. { 


flKcV«"')-^. 


-4n5. a-^x-^y^2^. 


0. < 


[2a-3&-2c3)3. 


A718. Ba-^b-^cK 


7. ( 


[- 3a;-V"')'. 


Ana. — 27ic~3y~^ 


8. ( 


;6a-2j-3c-2)-3. 


J.;*5. T^T^^^^c^- 


9. { 


[- 2aj2y-3)-3. 


ul/^d. — -^"y. 


10. ( 


;- 2aJ-2y-3)4, 


ul/w. 16a;- V"''. 


11. ( 


[~ 3flKB2y-l«-2)-2. 


Ans. ia-2a.-4y224. 


12. 1 


[-3a;-3y*)-*. 


^/15. 8Ta5i2y-i6, 



POWERS OF BIITOMIALS. BIN^OMIAL FORMULA. 

102. A binomial may be raised to any power by the 
process of continued multiplication, but when the expo- 
nent of the power is greater than 2, the operation is 
greatly abridged by making use of the binomial formula. 

103. The Binomial Formula, is a formula by means 
of which a binomial may be raised to any power, without 
going through the process of continued multiplication. 

104. The following powers of a? + y are found by 
actual multiphcation : 

(a; + y)* = aj + y. 

{x + yY = a;2 + 2a;y + y^ 

{x + yf =z a? + Zx^y + Zxy^ + y\ 

(aj + 2/)* = a* + 4a;3y + Caj^y^ j^ ^^y^ + y*. 

{x + yY = aj5 + bx^y 4- lOo^y^ + lo^V + ^^ + V^- 

And in the same way, the higher powers might be 
obtained. If we examine the powers already deduced, 
we see that they are all formed according to the follow- 
ing laws: 
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1. Law op Exponents. 

TJie escponent of the leading letter in the first term 
is equal to the ea^onent of the power^ and the exponent 
of that letter goes on diminishing by 1 in each term 
towards the right till the last term^ where it is : the 
eaponent of the following letter is in the first term, 
and the eoaponent of that letter goes on increasing by 
1 in each term towards the right to the last term^ 
where it is eqital to the exponent of the power. 

2. Law of Coefficients. 

ITie coefficient of the first term is 1 ; the coefficient 
of any succeeding term is found by multiplying the 
coefficient of the preceding term by the expo7ient of the 
leading letter in that term^ and dividing the product 
by the numAer of terms preceding the required term. 

Let us assume that these laws of formation hold true 
for a power whose exponent is m, any positive whole 
number. The application of these laws gives, 

(« + y)** = af» + maf»-^y + m . — - — af^-^y^ + 

m, — 1 ^ — 2^_,,-, , ^ 
m . — - — • — - — af»- V + «^c., + y«. 

If both members of this equation be multiplied by 
(i + y), the first member will become {x + y)^'^'^ ; to 
find what the second member becomes, iCt us perform 
the multiplication. 
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. ajw - 2y2 ^ &c. + y" 



af»+ 1 -|- J7iaf«y + m . af» - ly2 ^ ^q^ ^ jg^m 



a^ + 



rjfvySl^ - ly'^ + ifec. + mxxf^ + y^+1 



+ 1 
But, 



+ m 



m — 1 



+ 1 



ajy*" + y*""^^ 



m* 



"2 






(w + l)m 



m— Im — 2, m — 1 
HI* — - — . — Y rn* — - — 



2 



3 



m — 1/m — 2 . ,\ 



(m + 1) m(m — 1) 
1.2.3 



m — l w— 2 m--3 m— 1 m--2 

m- — - — • — - — • — Y m • — - — • — - — 

2 3 4 ^ 2 3 

_ (^ + 1) ^(^ — 1) (m — 2) 
■" 1 ."2.3.4 

The law of the coefficients is evident. 



Substituting these, in the product, we have, 

(aj + y)«»+i = a-»+i + (m + 1)05^ + (^ + J)^ a.m-iya 

1 • 2 

(m + 1) m(m — 1) 



1.2.3 



«^~V +> *c., + y"»+^ 
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If we examine tLe <tn t 1) jKnrer, we see that the 
assumed laws of formanoD bold good in it. Henoe, we 
have proved, that ij tlue aMunud lates <;f/brmaiion hold 
good for aity po\r>ir. tly^y triB aUo J^d good for ike 
form/Uion of tJ^t riexl higJi^ povE>€T. 

Now, we hare proved br actual mnltipfication, that 
the avnmed laws hold good for the formatkm of the 
fiA^h power; henoe, they hold good for the fonnation of 
the nxth power. And if tbev hold good for the form- 
ation of the nxth power, then for the formation of the 
fieventb. If for the seventh, then ior the ^ghth : and 
80 on, by successive deduction, it may be shown that the 
laws hold good for any whole number whatever. 

If then, we denote any whole number whatever bj n^ 
we shall have, from the preceding demonstradon, 

(« + y)* = af + na--iy + n.^^a:— y + 

n — In — 2 ,,.• 
n • —^ 3"^"^ + *c. + y, 

which is the binomial formula. 

We have only proved the truth of the formula when 
n w 2k positive whole number; it is, however, true wh^i 
n is eitlier poative or negative, entire or fractional, aa 
will V>e demonstrated in the Appendix. 

If we now cliangc the places of x and y, we shall 
have, by the laws of formation, 

(y + aj)« = y« + wy— ^ + n . ^^^ . y«-V + 
n . — ^ . -^^y-^a^ + Ac. + aj«. 
The second member of this equation is the same as 
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the secomd member of formula already deduced, but 
taken in a reverse order. Comparing the two, we see 
that the coefficients of the two taken in the same order 
are equal, which shows ' that tJie coefficients of the second 
member of the binomial formula^ taken at equal dis- 
tances from the extremes^ are equal. Hence, in forming 
any power of a binomial, it is only necessary to find 
the coefficients to the middle of the development; the 
remaining ones can be written from these in a reverse 
order. 

From the laws of formation, we see that there will 
be n + 1 terms in the development of the n*^ power 
of a binomial. Hence, when n is an odd number, we 

must find — - — coefficients, but when n is an even 

number, we must find — - — coefficients. 

2 

To apply the formula to find any power of a bino- 
mi^ we raise the first term to its successive powers 
as high as the n^\ and substitute them for the cor- 
responding powers of a; in the formula; we then raise 
the second term to its successive powers up to the w^^, 
and substitute them in the formula for the corresponding 
powers of y, substituting for n the exponent of the 
powers. 

BXAMPLES. 

1. Find the third power of a + 5. 

Here, a takes the place of sb, 5 the place of y, and 
8 the place of n; making these substitutions in the 
formula, we have, 

(a + hf = a3 4- 3a2^ + Zab^ + hK 

2. Find the fourth power of c + d. 
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Here, c takes the place of as, df the place of y, and 
4 the place of n; making these substitutions, we have, 
{c + d)^ = c* + 4c3c?+ 6c2(?3 + 4c(f3 + d^, 

3. Find the fifth power of a + h. 

We may write the literal parts of each term of the 
development by the law of exponents^ giving, 

a\ a% a?h\ a^h\ db\ and b\ 
The coefficients may be formed by the law of coeffir 
dents. The coefficient of the first term is 1, that of 

6x4 
the second is 6, that of the third term is , or 

10, and the remaining coefficients are the same, but 
taken in the reverse order. Hence, 

(a + hy = afi + ba^b + \OaW + lOaW + bah^ + V. 

4. Find the sixth power of (a + h). 
Proceeding as in the preceding example, we have, 

(a + hy = a^+ Qa^b + I5a*b^+ 20a^b^+ 15a^^+ Qab^+ b\ 

6. Find the fifth power of c + d. 

Ans. c« + 5c^d + lOc^d^ + lOc^d^ + 5cd^ + d^ 

0. Find the sixth power of c + c?. 
Ans. c«+ Qc^d + 15c^d^+ 20c^d^ + ISc^d^-i- ecd^+ d\ 

7. Find the third power of a — 6. 

Here, a takes the place of x in the formula, -- b the 
place of y, and 3 the place of w, giving, 

(a - by = a=* - Sa^ + 3ab^ - bK 

When the second term of the binomial is negative, all 
the odd terms are positive, whilst all the even terms 
are negative. 
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8. Find the fourth power of c — df. 

Am. c* - ic^d + 6c2c?2 - 4orf3 + a^ 

9. Rnd the fifth power of a — b. 

Ans. a* - 6a*5 + lOaW - lOa^V + 6aJ* — h\ 

10. Find the sixth power of c — d. 

Ana. c« - Qc^d+ 15c*d^ — 20c^d^ + 15c^d^ - 6cd^ + d^ 

It is to be observed, that any power of the difference 
of two quantities may be written out by the two laws 
for exponents and coefficients, provided the signs of the 
terms be made alternately plies and minus^ as in the 
above examples. 

105. When the terms of the binomial have coeffi- 
dents, we may still write out any power of it by means 
of the binomial formula. 

11. Find the cube of 2a + 3b. 

Here, 2a takes the place of a; in the formula, Sb the 
place of y, and 3 the place of w, giving, 

{2a+3bY = {2aY + S{2ay{Sb)+S{2a){SbY+{Sby . . . (1.); 

OP, performing the operations indicated, 

(2a + 3^)3 = 8a3 + 36a2& 4- 64a6^ + 2W. 

If we examine the second member of equation ( 1 ), we 
see that each term is made up of three fectors; 1st, 
the numerical fector; 2d, some power of 2a; and 3d, 
some power of Sb. The powers of 2a are arranged in 
descending order towards the right, the last term involv- 
ing the power of 2a or 1 ; the powers of Bb are 
arranged in ascending order from the first term where 
the power enters to the last term. 

The operation of raising a binomial involving coeffi- 
6* 



J 
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dents, is most readily effected by writing the three 
fectors of each term in a vertical column, and then 
performing the multiplications as indicated below. 

1 + 3+3 + 1 Coefficients. 
8a3+ 4a2 + 2a + 1 Powers of 2a. 
1 + Bb + 9b^ + 2W Powers of 3ft. 
(2a + Zhy = 8a3+ 36a25+64aft2+ 2W 

The preceding operation hardly requires explanation. 
In the first line, write the numerical coefficients corres- 
ponding to the particular power; in the second line, 
write the descending powers of the leading term to the 
power ; in the third line, write the ascending powers 
of the following term from the power upwards. It 
will be easiest to commence the second line on the 
right hand. The multiplication should be performed from 
above, downwards. 

12. Find the cube of 3a + 2h. 

OPERATION. 

'1 +3 +3 +1 Coefficients. 
21 a^ + 9a' + 3a +1 Powers of 3a. 
1 + 2J + 4^»2 -f 8^3 Powers of 2ft. 



(3a + 2ft)3 = 27a3 + 54a2ft+36aft2+8ft3 
13. Find the square of 1x — 8y. 

OPERATION. 

1+2 +1 Coefficients. 
49aj2 4- 7a; + 1 Powers of 1x. 
1 — 3y + 9y2 Powers of — 3y 

»'. (7a5 — Zyy = 49a;2 — 42ajy + 9y2 
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14. Find the cube of 2x — 3y. 

OPERATION. 

1+3 +3 + 1 Coefficients. 
8a^ + 4a;2 + 2x + 1 Powers of 2x. 
1 — 3y + 9y2_ 2'7y3 Powcis of — 3y, 

(2a!-8y)» = 8aj3 - SGaj^y + 64iBy2_ 27y3 
16. Find the cube of ix + ^y. 

OPERATION. 

1+3 -^3 +1 Coefficients. 
^aP + ix^ + ix +1 Powers of Jaj. 
1 +iy +hy^ + iiV^ Powers of ^y. 

16. Find the fourth power of \a — 3 J. 

OPERATION. 

1+4+6 +4+1 
1 - 3^ + 952 _ 2^/63 + 81ft* 



Qa-3ft)* = V^* - |a3ft +5f a^ft^- 64aft3+ 81ft* 

17. Find the cube cf 2ax — 3fty2. 

OPERATION. 
1 +3 +3 +1 

Ba^7?+ Aa^x^ + 2ax +1 
1 — 3fty2 + 9ftV - 27ftV* 
{2ax — 3fty2)3 = Qa^x^ - 36a2fta;2y2 + 64aft2a^ - 27ft-V- 

18. Find the fourth power o^ "t* ~ "^^ 
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OPERATION. 






1 + 4 


+ 6 


+ 4 


+ 1 


4* ' P 




ax 


+ 1 


■ -f 




rf3 





(fl^_cy\*_ g^g;* 4a^cx^y Qd^ehc^y^ 4ac^ 3 ^ 



19. Find the fourth power of mx + wy. 

-4n«. m*ic*+ 4:m^na?y + 6m2nWy2+ 4mn3a5y'+ w*y*. 

20. Raise a — 2a; to the fourth power. 

21. (.+ !)'= «. + 3.4-^+i. 

22. f^-^y = ^_?? + !^'_«'. 

23. (ai»2 — 1)3 = a^^i'^ — 3a;2M + zxfi — 1. 

24. (6* — 6-')3 = e3» — e-3* — 3(e* — 0-*). 

25. (6— 4a;)* = 626— 2000a; + 2400a^^— 1280a;3+ 266a;* 

26. {ba^c^d — Aabd^Y = ^^^a^c^d^ — 2000a^*c«t^» 
+ 2400a65Vdf6 - 1280a**Vt?'' + 256a***df8. 



POWERS OP POLYNOMIALS, 

106* The polynomial a + 5 + c, may be written under 
the form, a+(ft+c); hence, {a+b-\-cy = [a+(^+c)]«; 
also, (2a--a;+3y+42)'», equal to [(2a— a;) + (3y+42)]* ; 
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and so oi^ for polynomials containing any number of 
terms. 

To raise any polynomial to a power, we write it mider 

the form of a binomial, each teim of which may be a 

binomial, or some other polynomial ; we then form the 

•-powers of these parts (by known methods), and proceed 

exactly as with a true binomial. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the cube of a + (b + c). 

OPERATION. 

1+3+3 +1 

a3+ a^ + a 1 

{a+b+cY = a^+3a^b+Sa^c+3c^^+Qabc+Sac^+b^-hSb^c 

+ 35C2+C3 

2. Find the square of (2a — jc) + (3y + 4z). 

OPERATION. 

1 +2+1 

(4a2-4aic+a;2) + (2a— aj) + 1 

1 +(3y+4aj) + (9y2+24yaj+1622) 

(2a— a;+3y+42)2 = 4a2— 4aa;+a52+i2ay+16aaj-6ajy--8iC2 

+ 9y2+24y2+1622 

If a polynomial contains 6 terms, we first divide it 
into two parts, a binomial and a trinomial; find the 
powers of the trinomial, as showTi above, and then pro- 
ceed as indicated, and similarly for any polynomial what- 
ever. 

3. (1 ^ 205 + 3aj2)3 = 1 _ 6aj + 21a;2- 44ic3+ 63a;* 
— 64a5« + 2ro^. 
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4, («« - a + J)» = a* - 2a' + ia« - Ja + tV. 

\ 5 / 5 25 5 

8. («,..a. + iy=a^-2x3 + ?a--| + ±. 

9. (3a2 - 2a& + 5&2)2 = 9^4 _ i2a35 + S4a^b^ 

- 20a^^3 + 25&*. 

10. (2aj2 — 3a; + 4)^ = 4iB* - 12x3 + 25a52 _ 24a; 4- 16. 

11. (JB? + 2a;2 ^. 8a. ^ 4)2 __ afi ^ 4x^ + lox^ + 20a;' + 

26ar* + 24a; + 16. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BXTRACTIOK OP ROOTS. 

107. A Root of a quantity is one of its equal Victors, 
If a quantity be resolved into 2 equal factors, one of 
them is called the square root : the symbol for the 
square root is -y/". If a quantity be resolved into 3 
equal Victors, one of these factors is called the cube root : 
the symbol for the cube root is ^/^. If a quantity be 
resolved into n equal &ctors, one of these factors is called 
the n*^ root : the symbol for the n^^ root is ^^, 

10§. The operation of finding one of the n equal 
&ctors of a quantity (n being any positive whole num- 
ber whatever), is called extracting its n^^ root. 

Instead of employing the symbols -v^, \/~^ !^, to 
indicate the square^ cube, n^^ roots, it is more conve- 
nient to employ the fractional exponents, J, J, A, 
which indicate the same thing. Thus, 

l/a = a*, y^ = a*, ^/a = a* ... !^/S = a • 

It win be shown hereafter, that quantities affected with 
fractional exponents may be operated upon by the same 
rales as when they are affected with entu*e exponents. 
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5QUABE ROOT OF XUiCBEBS. 

109. The Squabe Root of a number is one of its 
two equal factors. Thus, 25 = 5 x 5 ; hence, 5 is the 

square root of 25 ; that is, v^ = 5, or (25)* = 6. 

The follonang table, verified by actual multiplication, 
is employed in finding the square root of any number 
less than 100. 

TABLE. 

1 4 16 25 36 49 64 81 100. Powers. 
123456789 10. Roots. 

To employ the table for finding the square root of 
* number less than 100. Look for the number in tiie 
first line; if it is found there^ its square root will he 
found immediately under it; if it is not found there^ 
it teiU fall between two numbers in that line, and its 
square root will be found between the two numbers im- 
mediately below ; tlie lesser of the two wiU be the entire 
part of tJie rootj and wiU be the true root to within 
less than 1. 

If a number is greater than 100, it square root will 
bo greater than 10, that is, it Avill contain tens and 
units. Let iV denote such a number, x the tens of 
its square root, and y the imits; then will 

If = {x + yY = x^+2xy + y^ = x^-h {2x + y)y. 

That is, the number is equal to the square of tJie tens 
in its root, plus twice the product of the tens by the 
units, plus the square of the units. 

Wo first find the te7is of the root. Since the square 
of tens can contain no significant figure less than hun- 
dreds, the two figures on the right may be pointed ofl^ 
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and the square of the tens will be found in the number 
to the left of the point. Having found the tens, we 
subtract their square from the given number, and the 
remainder will be made up of twice the product of the 
tens by the units plus the square of the units. To 
find the units, divide the remainder by twice the tens, 
and the quotient will be the units, or a number greater 
than the units. To test it, add it to twice the tens, 
and multiply the sum by the number found; if the pro- 
duct is equal to the remainder, or less than it, the num- 
ber found is the root sought; but if greater, diminish 
it by 1, and test as before, till the correct number is 
found. 

In dividing the remainder by twice the tens, the last 
figure may be omitted, since twice the product of the 
tens by the units can never give a significant figure in 
the units' place. 

BXAMPLE. 

Find the square root of 1764. 

OPERATION. 

Pointing off the two right hand figures, 17 64 I 42 

there remains the number 17, the greatest 16 

perfect square in which is 16. The square 82 1 16 4 
root of 16, or 4, is therefore the number 164 

of tens of the required root. 

Write this on the right, after the manner of a quo- 
tient. Subtracting 16 hundreds (the square of 4 tens) 
from the number, the remainder is 164. Doubling the 
tens, we have 8, which is contained in 16 4, exclusive 
of the right hand figure, 2 times, which is the number 
of units: adding this to the 8 tens (which is done by 
writing it after 8), and multiplying the sum by 2, we 

7 
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have 164, equal to the remainder. Hence, if we write 
the 2 after the 4, in the root, we shall hare the root 
sought equal to 42. 

When the number contains more tlian 4 places of 
figures, we point off two figures from the right, as 
l>efore. The operation is then reduced to finding the 
^uare root of the remaining numbers, tliat is, the tena 
of the root. In finding this root, for the same reason 
as before, we point off another period of two figures, 
:md the operation then is reduced to finding the square 
root of the remauiing number, that is, the ten% of the 
fenSj or hundreds of the root. If this number contains 
more than two places of figures, for the same reason 
as before, we point off another period of two figures 
to the right, when the square root of the remaining 
number will give the tens of hundreds^ or thousands 
of the root ; and so we continue pointing of^ till a num- 
ber is found on the left containing less than three places 
of figures : the operation is then but a successive applica- 
tion of that already explained. Hence, the 

E u L E . 

I. Point ths number off into periods of two figures 
eachy beginning at ths units^ place. 

n. Mnd the greatest perfect square in the first period 
on the leftf and place its square root on the rights after 
the tnanner of a quotie?it in -a divisio7i; then subtrcxt 
the square of this number from t/ie first period^ and 
bring down the next period for a remainder. 

HI. Dovhle the root already founds and see how often 
it is contained in this rem^itider^ exclusive of tJie right 
hand figure ; write this quotient for a second figwre of 
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tlie root^ amiex it also to the divisor used: multiply 
the divisor thus increased by the quotie^it figure founds 
subtract this product from the first remainder^ and bring 
down the next period for a second remainder. 

IV. Double the root already found ajid proceed as 
before^ continuing the operation till every penod has 
been employed. If the final remainder is 0, the root 
is exacts if it is not 0, the root found is true to with" 
in less thxin 1. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the square root of 273629. 

OPERATION. 

2'7*36'29 I 523 
25 
10 2 I 23 5 
20 4 
104 3 I 3 12 9 
3 12 9 



0. 
2. Find the square root of 61009. Ans. 247. 

Find the square roots of the following numbers: 

7. 68492176. 



3. 4096. 

4. 582169. 

5. 956484. 



Ans. 
Ans. 
Ans. 



64. 
763. 
978. 



«. 57198969. Am. 7563. 



8. 1018081. 

9. 9803161. 
10. 1522756. 



Ans. 8276. 
Ans. 1009. 
Ans. 3131. 
Ans. 1234, 
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SQUARE ROOT OF FRACTIONS. 

110. It has been shown (Art. 100) that a fraction k 
squared by squaring both numerator and denominator 
separately: reversing the process, we have for extracting 
the square root of a fraction the following 

RULE. 

Extract the square root of the numerator for a new 
numerator^ and the square root of the denominator for a 
neio denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

Extract the square roots of the following fractions: 



1 25 






Ans. -• 
6 


, 392 196 . 14 
4. — — , or — — • Am. — -• 
18 ' 9 3 


2 266. 

^- 625 






^«*-25- 


, 2209 . 41 
'■ 196- ^"'•U- 


„ 98 
'• 242' 


or 


49 
121 


Ans.^^- 


6. 54H,orH|£. Am. H- 

Zo 



111. When the terms of the fraction, after being 
reduced to its simplest form, are not perfect squares, 
the exact root is then impossible. In such cases, we 
may multiply both terms by any number which will make 
the denominator a perfect square. Then, extracting the 
square root of the numerator to the nearest unit for a 
new numerator, and the square root of the denominator 
for a new denominator, the resulting fraction will be the 
true root to within less than the fractional unit. 
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EXAMPLE. 

Find the square roots of the following fractions, 
approximately : 

1. -^ — — Ans. - to within - 

o lo 4 4 

^ 19 19 X 32 .1 24 ^ _ . 1 

2. -— = -— — -• Ans, — - to within -—• 

8 8 X 32 16 16 

By increasing the fiictor introduced in both terms, 
we may make the resulting root true to any degree of 
exactness. 

Ans. — - to within - 
5 5 

4. ~ = I ^ -r.^' Ans, —— to within — - • 

49 49 

. 1067 ^ .^, . 1 
Ans, -—— to -svithm — — • 
400 400 

6. ^ = ^^- Ans, -— to within -— ■• 

20 20 



SQUARE ROOT OF DECIMALS; 

112. The denominator of a decimal fraction will be 
a perfect square when the number of decimal places is 
even, and the number of decimal places in the root of 
the decunal will be half the number of decimal places 
in the given decimal. Hence, from the preceding prin- 
ciple, we have the following rule for finding the square 
root of any decimal fraction, to any degree of exactness. 

RULE. 

Annex 0'« to the decimal till the number of decimal 
places is twice the number of decimal places required 



38 
6 


= 


190 
25 


45 




46 X 343 


1 




1 X 343 


67 


= 


57 X 20000 


8 


8 X 20000 


21 
2 


= 


4200^ 
400 ' 
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Yivr*fi '^ t7nJ:*:r .f [*'-' :-*zi y'-zr--* -,» *7^ *■.«■/*. 

If -r^ Lit-: I —iI^l: r-ii:-ii.i:* ± zmj :.f ei: everted 

rLt* Is* i^C'Iii^'iL-r. Ti-T nl- is il*; iz^iia^i?* to vfac^ 
Fb>i tie *rare no'i? or' lie i:ZMTrz::z 'iefrraK a^}prox- 

1. &.-/ = 5.v:':':«:o. -i-^^f. ?.:^ to virhin .ooi. 

2. 7^-5 = T.-i.:--:*: ■>:•:•:•- -l;*. I.T-S-:? to Trirrfn .0001. 

3. lo.i-'iT?. A. K ::.>::.: 7 to whLin .00001. 

4. 4; or ^5714:i^. J[ v*. 0.75-5 to within .001. 

5. ^It. -ii.-?. ':.ii-3o to within .00001. 

6. 10/y. ^l/t*. 3.-V'9 to within .001. 

7. 5, or o/jO-yjOO. -1**^*. '2.*2:?6 to within .001. 

8. 22. -:1j*«?. -^.09 to within .01. 

9. 153. -4/j^. 12.3C931 to within .00001. 
10. 101. Ans. 10.049S7 to within .00001. 

lis. It is to be observed, that if a whole number 
in not a perfect square its exact square root cannot 
be found even decunallv. That is, the square root of 
a whole number can never he a fracUon. To prove 
tliiM principle, let n represent any whole number, and 
mifipoHtj that its square root is an irreducible fraction, -, 
that is, 

r- « 
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Squaring both members (Axiom 5), 
a?- a X a 



n = 



52 - hy.h 



Since r- is irreducible, there are no common factors in 
a and b ; and because the square of ^ is formed by 
taking each factor of a twice for a new numerator, and 
each fiictor of b twice for a denominator, it follows 
that a^ and b^ have no common factors ; or, in other 

words, r^ is an irreducible fraction. We have, therefore, 
* . . . a^ 

a whole number ?i, equal to an irreducible fraction, — , 

which is impossible; therefore, the supposition that the 
square root of a whole number can be an irreducible 
fraction, is absurd. This kind of demonstration is called 
^^Heductlo ad absurdumP 



CUBE KOOT OF NUMBERS. 

114. The cube root of a number is one of its thi-ee 
equal factors. Thus, 27 — 3x3x3; hence, 3 is the 
cube root of 27; also, 4 is the cube root of 64, be- 
cause 4 X 4 X 4 = 64. 

The following table, verified by actual multiplication, 
•is employed in finding the cube root of any number 
less than 1000: 

■ TABLE. 

1 8 27 64 125 216 343 612 729 1000 
12345 6 7 8 9 10. 

To employ the table in finding the cube root of a 
number less than 1000. Looh for the number in the 
first line^ if found there^ its cube root is immediately 
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bdaw it; if the nmnhtr is nci in the fini Hn£^ U wOl 
he between Ueo memben in that Une^ ttnd its root mil 
faU betyceen the eorreipanding manben in the seeond 
line; the lesser of the two is the entire part of the 
cube root required, th€tt is^ it is the eube root to within 
less than 1. 

If the number is greater than 1000, its cobe root inll 
be greater than 10, that is, it wiQ be made np of tens 
and tmits. Denoting the nmnber bj 3^ the tois in its 
cube root bj Oj and the nnits bj h, we shall hare, 

If = {a + by = o^ + Sa-b -f 3a^ + R 

That isy a nnmber is eqnal to cnbe of the tens ci its 
cabe root, plus three times the product of the square 
of the tens by the units^ plus three times the product 
of the tens by the square of the units, plus the cube of 
the units. 

We first find the tens of the root. Since the cube 
of the tens can contain no significant figure of a less 
denomination than thousands, we point off three figures 
fi'om the right hand, and find the cube root of the 
remaining number to within less than 1 : ' this wiU be 
the tens required. We next subtract the cube of the 
tens from the period on the left, and bring down the 
period on the right for a remainder. This remainder is 
made up of 3 times the square of the tens by the units, 
plus other parts. I^ therefore, we divide it by 3 times 
the square of the tens, the quotient will be the units or 
some greater number. Since 3 times the square of the 
tens by the units can give no significant figure less than 
hundreds, in making the division, the last two figures in 
the remainder may be pointed off and not used. To test 
the accuracy of the units found, annex it to the tens and 
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finrm the cube of the result ; if this cube is equal to, or 
less than the given number, tlie root found is correct; if 
it Ib greater, the kst figure must be diminished until the 
cube of the root found is equal to or less than the given 
nmnber. 

If the number to the left of the first period of three 
figures on the right contains more than three figures, the 
tens of the root will be made up of tens of teiis^ or 
hundreds^ and units of tens^ or tens; and for the sjimc 
reason as before, a second period of three figures must be 
pointed offj and so on until the first period on the luft 
contsuns three figures or less ; it may contain but 2 figures, 
or it may contain but 1. The root is then foimd by a 
repetition of the process above given. Hence, the 

BU L E. 

L JSe^rcUe tJie number into periods of three figures 
€€U^ beginning at the right hand; ths left hand period 
may contain less than three figures, 

n. Find the greatest perfect cube hi the first period 
on the left, and write its cube root 07i the right, after 
the manner of a quotient i7i dlvisio7i. Subtract the 
cube of the root found from the first period on the 
left, and bring down the next period for a remainder, 

nX Divide the remainder, exclusive of the two right 
Jiand figures, by three times ths square of the root found, 
and annex the quotient to the root. Cube this number 
{diminishing it by 1, 2, c0c., if necessary), and subtract 
the result from the first two periods, and bring down tUe 
next period for a second remainder. 

IV. Divide this remainder by three times the square 
<^ the root already found, proceeding as before, and conr 



/ 
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Untie the operation tiU aU the periods have been used. 
If the final remainder is 0, the root is exact ; if not^ the 
root is true to within less than 1. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. ]P^d the cube root of 38901'/. 
Here we have two periods. The 

, . . /r« , , V OPERATION. 

greatest cube in 389 is 343 (Table) 

and its cube root is 1. Subtract- 389 017 | 73 

ing 343 from 389, and bringing ^^^ 

down 017, pointing off two fig- ^^^^ I ^^0 ^"^ 

\ .Ta v.- I, (73)3=389 017 

ores, we have 460, which con- ^ ^ 


tains 3 X 7^ = 147, 3 times. 

Annexing 3 to 7, we have 73; and cubing, we find 

the given number, which being subtracted, leaves for a 

remainder 0. 

2. Find the cube root of 111980168. 

OPERATION. 

111980*168 1482 



_64 (49)3 = 117649. 



48 I 479 80 
(48)' = 110 592 
6912 I 13881 68 
1119801 68 





Here we have three periods. The greatest cube in 
the first is 64, and its root is 4. Subtracting 64 from 
111, bringing down the second period and pointing off 
two figures, we have 479, which contains 3 x 4^ = 48, 
9 times. Annexing 9 to 4 and cubing 49, we find 117649, 
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which is greater than the first two periods. Cubing 48, 
we find a result less than the first two periods; hence, 
8 is the second figure of the root. Subtracting (48)3 
firom the first two periods, bringing do^vn the third 
period and pointing off two figures, Ave have 13881, which 
contains 3 x (48)^ = 6912, 2 times. Annexing 2 to 48 
and cubing, we find for a result the given number: 
hence, the cube root required is 482. 

3. Find the cube root of 2460375. Ans. 135. 

4. Find the cube root of 11089567. Ans. 223. 
6. Find the cube root of 40353607. Ans, 343. 

6. Find the cube root of 403583419. Ans. 739. 

7. Find the cube root of 115501303. Ans. 487. 

115. The process of extracting the cube root of a 
number may be generalized. Let n be the index of the 
root^ n being any whole number. We point off the 
given number into periods of n figures each, beginning 
at the right : the left hand period may contain less 
than n figures. We next find the greatest w*^ power 
in the first period on the left, and write its n^'^ root 
for the first figure of the required root. We then sub- 
tract the w*^ power of this root from the first period, 
bring down the next period, and point off 7i — 1 figures 
to the right. Dividing the number thus obtained by n 
times the (n — 1)'^ power of the root found, we get 
the second figure of the root, or a figure too great. 
The figure foimd is tested, and the proof continued as 
in finding the cube root. 

E X A ]^I p L E . 

1. To find the 5th root of 116856201. 
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OPESATION. 



1158 66201 I 41 
2024 
5 X (4)* = 1280 )isi5 6201 
(41)*= 11585 6201 



116. When the index of the required root is com. 
posed of two factors, the operation of extracting tha 
root may be simplified. 

Let N" be any number, and assume 

VW= r (1.) 

Raising both members of (1) to the m^^ power, we 
have, 

J\/W = r^ (2.) 

Raising both members of (2) to the n}^ power, we 

have, 

N = 7^^ (3.) 

Extracting the m'n}^ root of both members of (3), we 
have, 

"^"iy/W = r (4.) 

Things which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other ; hence, placing the first members of ( 1 ) 
and (4) equal, we have, 



«y^= Vv^. 



From which, we conclude that the mw*^ root of any 
number is equal to the m}^ root of the n^^ root of 
that number. 

We may, therefore, factor the index and extract that 
root of the number indicated by one of the fectors, and 
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then that root of the result indicated by the other &Gtor. 
It will be simplest to begin with the least Victor. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the fourth root of 923521. 



We have, -/ 923521 = 961, 

and, -1/961 = 31. 

Hence, 31 is the root required. 

2. Find the sixth root of 191102976. 

We have, '/191102976 = 13824, 

and, yi3824 = 24. Am. 

3. Find the fourth root of 65536. Ans. 16. 

HIGHER HOOTS OF FRACTIONS. 

liy. It has been shown (Art. 100), that a fraction 
may be raised to any power by raising the numerator 
to that power for a new numerator, and the denomi- 
nator to that power for a new denominator. Reversing 
the principle, we have the rule for finding any root of 
a fraction. 

RULE. 

Marctct the required root of the numerator for a 
new numerator^ and the same root of the denominator 
for a new de?iominator, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the cube root of ^. A71S. f. 

2. Find the cube root of j^. Ans. |. 
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8. rind the cube root of riffr- -^**"^ A* 

4. Find the fourth root of 29ff. Ans, 2^. 

6. Find the fourth root of 104|||. Ans. 3^. 

6. Find the sixth root of lljf. Ans. If. 

118. If the terms of the fraction are not exact 
powers of the degree indicated, we may multiply both 
tenns by such a number as will make the denominator 
an exact p^nver of that degree. Then, extracting the 
required root of the resulting numerator to within less 
than 1, and writing the result over the required root 
of the denominator of the fraction, the result will bo 
the true root, to within less than the fractional unit. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the cube roots of the following numbers: 

Ans. - to within -• 

4 4 

Ans. - to within -• 
8 8 

Ans. — , or 6.5 to within .1. 



1. 


173 
32 


= 


346 
64 


2. 


125 
256 


= 


250 
512 


B. 


278 


__ 


278000 



Find the fourth root of 



210 630 



2187 6561 

Ans. - to within -• 
9 9 



119. The denominator of a decimal fraction is a 
perfect/ n^^ power (n being any whole number), when 
the number of decimal places is divisible by w, and the 
number of decimal places in its n^^ root is the n^^ 
part of the number of decimal places in the given deci- 
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mal. Hence, from the preceding principle, we have the 
following rule for finding the n^^ root of any decimal 
fraction to any desired degree of. accuracy. 

RULE. 

Annex 0'5 to the given decimal, till the number of 
decim,al places is n timss the number in the required 
root; extract tJie n*^ root of the result, as though it 
toeix a whole num^ber, and poi?it off the required numr 
ber of decimal places in the root. 

The rule is applicable when the fraction is a vulgar 
one, for we may convert it into a decimal one by known 
rules; it is also applicable to finding an approximate 
root of a whole number. It may be shown, as in square 
root, that the n*^ root of a whole number can never 
be a fraction; hence, if the number is not a perfect 
»*^ power, its n*^ root can never be exactly found. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the cube roots of the following numbers, approxi- 
mately: 

1. 6.8. A71S. 1.7967 to within .0001.^ 

2. 102.875. Ans. 4.6856 to within .0001. 

3. |. Ans. 0.873 to within .001. 

4. f. Alls, 0.941 to within .001. 

5. 82. Ans. 4.344 to vAXhm .001. 

6. 550. Ans. 8.198 to within .001. 

7. Find the fourth root of 72. 

Ans. 2.91 to within ,01. 
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8. Find the sixth root of 28.25. 

Ans. 1.745 to witiun .OOL 

Find the fourth roots of the following numbers: 

9. J. Arts. 1.15 to within .01. 

10. 8^. ^ns. 1.69 to within .01. 

11. 13. Ans. 1.89 to within .01. 

12. Find the cube root of 68230.6. 

Ans. 38.76 to within 01. 

BOOTS OF 3I0X03LIAI£. 

ISO. TVe have seen (Art. 99) that any monomial can 
be raised to any power by raising the coefficient to the 
required power for a new coefficient, and giving to each 
letter an exponent equal to its original exponent, mul- 
tiplied by the exponent of the required power. Revers- 
ing the process, we have a rule for extracting any root 
of a monomial. 

' B U LE. 

Extract the required root of the coefficient for a new 
coefficient ; after this^ write aU the letters^ giving to 
each an exponent eqical to its original exponent^ divided 
*by the index of the required root. 

This rule, combined with the rule for extracting any 
root of a fraction already given, enables us to extract 
any root of a monomial, whether entire or fractional 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the square roots of the following monomials: 

1. 9a2J^a52. Ans. So^^as. 

2. 49a2iB*y«. Ans. 1aa?y^ 
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a^^ fl^ 



Fmd the cube roots of the following fractions : 



8. Find the fourth root of ?^J^. Ans. ^ 

6252® 52^ 

9. Find the cube root of 343a5-3y-^ 

-47W. 7a5-^y-2. 
10. Find the fifth root of a;-^V"^°«^- 

Since the square of + a is a^, and the square of 
— o is also a^, it follows that a^ has two square roots, 
+ d and — a. Fuither, since every even power of a 
positive quantity is equal to the same power of that 
quantity taken with a negative sign, it follows that 
every positive quantity has two square roots, two fourth 
roots, two sixth roots, &c., Avhich are equal numerically, 
but have contrary signs. Thus, 

^/^^c^^ = ± 5a5 ; 06a*58 = =fc 2a52 ; \f^^ = ± a^b. 

It is impossible that any even power of a quantity, 
either positive or negative, should be a negative quan- 
tity. Hence, it is equally impossible to extract any even 
root of a negative quantity. An indicated even root 
of a negative quantity, is called an imaginary quantity. 
Thus, -/ — 4, y — a\ y — b\ are imaginary quanti- 
ties. 
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Every odd power of a negative quantity is itself nega- 
tive, and consequently every odd root of a negative 
quantity must be negative. Every odd root of a posi^ 
tive quantity must of course be positive. Hence, the 

RULE. 

JEvery even root of a positive quantity nvust have 
the double sign^ ± ; every odd root of any quantity 
must have th^ sign of the quantity. 

In the preceding examples, only the numerical value 
of the roots have been considered; hereafber, the proper 
signs will be prefixed to the results. 

EXAMPLES. 

11. Find the cube root of — 21a^x-^y^. 

Ans. — Bax^h/K 

12. Find the square root of — «*^*. Ans. ± -aW. 

9 3 

13. Fmd the 4th root of a^'^'^y*'^. 

Ans. ± a^a^'^y". 

14. Find the cube root of — 512a- 3. 

Ans, — Sa-K 

15. Find the 5th root of — 32a;-*y-io. 

Ans. — 2a5-'y-2^ 

26Qa^^ 

Ans. ± --r— . 
3x^y 



16. Find the square root of 



17. Find the cube root of — tt-t-- 



f- 
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18. Find the 4th root of ?^. Ans. ± ?^. 

19. Find the 5th root of rr-» Ans. =• 

20. Find the square root of QOOa'aj*^/^- 

Ans. ± S0ax^7/\ 

ROOTS OF POLYNOMIALS. 

121. To deduce a rule for extracting the square root 
of a polynomial, let us suppose the root to be known, 
Bnd to be arranged with respect to some letter. We 
may regard the root as composed of the first term plus 
the sum of aU the other terms. Hence, its square, 
which is the given polynomial, will be made up of the 
square of the first term^ plus twice the product of the 
first term hy the sum of aU the other termsj plus the 
square of the sum of all the otJier terms (Art. 106). 
Now the square of the first term of the root must be 
of a higher degree with respect to the leading letter 
than any other term. Hence, if we arrange the given 
polynomial with respect to any letter, the square root 
of the first term will be the first term of the required 
square root. If the square of this term of the root be 
subtracted from the given polynomial, and the first term 
of the remainder be divided by twice the first term of 
the root, the quotient will be the second term of the 
root. The remainder of the process of finding the square 
root, is entirely analogous to that already explained for 
finding the square root of a whole number, and will be 
best understood from an example. Let it be required 
to extract the square root of 9aj* + 12053 + 2Sx^ + 
1605 + 16. 
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OPERATION. 

9a^ + 12a^ + 28a5* + 16a; + 16 | 8gg + 2a; + 4 
9a;* 



6ar^ + 2a; I 12a;3 + 2Sq!^ + 16a; + 16 ... Ut remainder. 
12a;3 4. 4a^ 

6ay» 4- 4a; 4- 4 I 24x^ + 16a; + 16 ... 2d remainder. 
24x^ + 16a; + 16 

. . . 3t? remainder. 

The polynomial is arranged with respect to x. The 
square root of the first term is 3a^*. Subtracting 9a;* 
from the given polynomial, and dividing the first term 
of the remainder by 6a;2, which is double 3x\ we find 
2a5 for the second term, which we add to the root and 
also to the divisor. Multiplying the divisor thus aug- 
mented by 2a;, and subtracting the product from the 
first remainder, we have a second remainder. Doubling 
the root already found, and dividing the first term of 
the second remainder by the first tenn of the last divi- 
sor, we find 4 for the third term. Adding this to the 
root and to the second divisor, and multiplying the divi- 
sor by the last term found, we find for the final re- 
mainder ; hence, the root required Is, docf^ + 2x + 4. 

In the same Avay, the square root of any polynomial 
may be found. Hence, the 

RULE. 

I. Arrange the poly7iomial with reference to soms 
letter^ and extract tJie square root of the first term for 
the first term of the root. Subtract the sqicare of this 
term from the 'polynomial for tJie first remainder, 

n. Double the root already founds and place it on 
t/ie lift of the first remainder for a divisor ; divide the 
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first term of the first remainder hy this divisor^ for the 
second term of the root ; add the quotient to the root 
founds and also to the divisor ; multiply the divisor^ 
thus augmented^ hy the last term of tJie root founds 
and subtract the product from the first remainder for 
a second remahider, 

III. Double the root already found for a second divi- 
sor. Divide the first term of the second remainder by 
the first term of the second divisor for the third term 
of the root; add this term to the root and to the second 
divisor, and proceed as before, continuing tJie operation 
as far as desirable. 

If a final remainder is found, equal to 0, the root is 
exact; if not, the root is only approximate. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Extract the square root of a*— 2a^+ 3a^ — 2a + !• 

OPERATION. 

a* - 2a3 + 3a2 — 2a + 1 [ a^ •- a + 1 
a* 



2a^ - g I - 2a3 + Sa^ 

- 2a3 + a^ 
2a^ — 2a 4- 1 I 2d^ — 2a + 1 
2a^ - 2a + 1 

In finding the several remainders, all of the terms need 
not be brought down : only as many as arc needed. 
Extract the square roots of the following polynomials: 

2. 9aj»-30aa5+26a2+6a3+ ^ - Sa^aj. A. 3x-5a - f- • 

8. 4»* + Baac^ + 4a^ + 16b^x^ + Uab^x + 16b\ 

Ans. 2x^ + 2ax + 4b^ 
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^- 4 +9 ^10^ 3 4 6 ^'^^ 2 + 3 4 

^•9+26+16 + 16 6 6 ^'^•a+e 4 

7. aj* + 2/>a^ + (/>^ — 22')aj2 — 2pqx + q\ 

Ans, 7? +^ — q. 

8. (a; + a5-i)2— 4(a5 — a5-i). ^/w. cb — 35-^ — 2. 



9. 9a2'» 4- 6a3«+i + 25c2'»-* — SOflTC^-^ + a*"+2 
— lOa^'^+ic^-^. Ans. 3a« — 6c^-2 + a2«i+i^ 

,/. .n^ . ^ 14iB3 ca; . 1051a;2 

-4n5, rar' - - + 3. 



Oft oft2 /j*3 

11. 1 + aj. -4n«. 1+5 — R+Tfi"" *^*' *^* 

2y2 ' x' 



^- £7.+ ^ + !. 



122. Tho process of finding the cube root, or any 
higher root of a polynomial, is entirely analogous to 
that for finding the corresponding root of a whole nuni!- 
ber. The reasoning in the two cases is entirely the 
same. The method will be best understood by an exam^- 
ple. Let it be required to find the cube root of 

a^ 4- 6a;5 — 40a;3 + 96a; — 64. 
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OPERATION. 

aj6 + 6a;5 — 40a;3 + 96x — 64 | a;^ + 2y> — 4 



8a^ I +6x^ 

I a^ + 6a;5 + 12a;^ + 8a?^ 
8«*_+&c.J — 12aj* - 48a;3 

a^ + 6a^ — 40a^ + 96a; — 64 


The cube root of a;^ is x^: subtracting {x^Y^ or a®, 
from the given polynomial, the first term of the remain- 
der is 6a^; the other terms are not brought down. 
Three times the square of x% is contained in 6a^, 2a; 
times ; hence, 2a; is the second term of the root. Cubing 
x^ + 2a;, and subtracting from the original polynomial, 
the first term of the remainder is — 12a;*. If now, we 
square x^ + 2a;, and multiply by 3, the first term is 3a;*, 
which is contained in — - 12a3*, — - 4 times ; hence, — 4 is the 
third term of the root. Cubing a;^ + 2a; — 4, we find 
the original polynomial; hence, it is the root required. 

Again, let it be required to find the fourth root of 

16a;* — 128a;3y + 384a;2y2 _ 512a^3 + 256y*. 
Extracting the square root, wo have, 

4a52 — 16a^-f 16y2; 
and the square root of this polynomial gives, 

2a; — 4y, 
which is the fourth root required. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the cube roots of the following polynomials : 

1. 8a;3 — 12ar^ + 6« - 1. Arts. 2x — 1. 
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2. a5« — 6a;« + 15iB* — 202?* + 152^^ — 6* -f 1. 

Ans. x^ — 2x +.1 
8. 64a« — 288a* + lOSOa^ _. i458a - 729. 

Ans. 4a^ — 6a — 9. 
4. 1 — 605 + 21ic2 _ 44a;3 + 63a;* - 54afi + 2la^. 

Ans. 1 — 2a; + 3a^. 

By extracting the required root of the first and last 
terms, two terms of the root may in general be foimd, 
from which the remaining ones may, in general, be 
determined by inspection; the whole root may then be 
verified as above. Experience will suggest many other 
simplifications in what is at best but a tedious operation, 
and fortimately not of frequent use. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRA27SFOBMA.TIOK OF RADICALS. RADICAL EQUATIONS. 

198. A Radical is an indicated root of a quantity. 
If the quantity is an imperfect power of the degree indicat- 
ed, it is called a surd. Radicals are divided into degrees, 
the degree being determined by the index of the root. 
When the root is indicated by a fractional exponent, the 
degree of the radical is determined by the denominator 
of the fractional exponent. 

7Va, V^i ^ > {^aa^^ are radicals of the second 
degree. 

^\/^ V^> ^^> (3«y^)S are radicals of the third 
degree. 

yc, 2y2^ a* {2a/^)^^ are radicals of the n*^ degree. 

124. Radicals are similar, when the radical parts 
are the same; this requires that they be of the same 
degree^ and that the quantities under the radical sign be 

the same in each. Thus, 7y^ and 4^^ are similar; 

i. i. 

also 12^ and 4^; also ax'*' and &»«. 
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PBIN0IPLE8 EMPLOYED IN TRANSFORMING RADICALS. 

195. Let n denote any whole number whatever, and 
assnme 

!^x y^ = jp (1.) 

Raising both members of ( 1 ) to the n*^ power, remem- 
bering that (!l/a)» = a, and (!L/^)* = ft, we have, 

ab = p* (2.) 

Extracting the n^^ root of both members of (2), we 
have, 

\/aft =P (3.) 

Things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other: hence, equating the first members of (1) and 
(3), we have, 

y^ X y^ = \/c^ . . . . ( 4.) 
Again, assume 

5f = ? (6.) 

Baiang both members of (6) to the «*' power, 

f = 2" (6.) 

Extracting the n*^ root of both members of (6), 

f=» ('•) 

Equating the first members of ($) and (7), 
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It may bo shown, as in Art. 116, that when m and n 
81*6 any positive whole numbers, and a any quantity, we 
have, 

VV^ = ""V^ (9.) 

From equations (4), (8), and (9), we have the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Th^ product of tJie w'* roots of two quantities^ is 
tqual to the n*^ root of their product^ and the reverse. 

2. 7?ie quotient of the w** roots of two quantities^ is 
eqwd to the n** root of their quotient^ and the reverse, 

8. 27ie m*^ root of the n'* root of any quantity^ ia 
equal to the m7i*^ root of that quantity^ and the reverse. 

These principles are of continual application in the 
transformation of radicals. 

126. It has already been shown, that radical quantities 
can be expressed by means of fractional exponents. The 
follo'^'ing table of equivalent expressions indicates the 
different methods of expressing radicals, powers, and 
reciprocals, according to the conventional principles already 
alluded to: 



V^ 


Vy. 


equivalent to a;^. 


J. 


v^% 


'y/r. 


equivalent to a* 


M 


«-', 


y-\ 


equivalent to — , 


1 

yn 


Vl' 


VS' 


equivalent to a~^» 





These are but different methods of writing the same 
expressions, and we may, at any time, pass from one form 
of expression to its equivalent. 
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lb reduce a radical to Us simplest form. 

197. A radical is in its simplest fobm when there 
is no &ctor under the sign which is a perfect power. 



Take the radical, y/a^yK By &ctoring, we have, 

^/d?7^y^ = ^a^y^ x ay. 

Hence, from Principle (1), we have, 

V^fic*y3 = y^a^y^ x ^^ay = aa^y^i/aiy. 

In a similar manner, other radicals may often be 
amplified. Hence, the role for reducing a radical to its 
simplest form. 

BULB. 

Mesolve the qttantity under the radical sign into two 
factors^ one of which is the greatest perfect power 
of the degree indicated. Extract the required root of 
this factor^ and write it as a factor without the radical 
sign, leaving the other factor under the sign. 

Before pronouncing upon the similarity of two radicsJs 
they should both be reduced to their simplest form. 

EXAMPLES. 

Reduce the following radicals to their simplest forms: 

1. V48a*aj2y = y/T6a^x^xSy, Ans. 4a^^^3y. 

fsoa^ /25a^ 2" . ha lY 

^- V liWi = V 49^^ ^ Zx ^"^^ YjNzx 

8. V(a 4- x) (a^ — x^) = -/(a + a)^ (« — «). 

Ans. {a + x) yo"^^^ 



4. y2a*a; -f aV = ^^a^{2ax 4- x^). 

Ans, a\j2ax + «?• 
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, » /2i 3 /6 3 /192 

^- V 25 + V Y2 + V 125- 

3/3 13/5 43 /" 

It will often be convenient to multiply both terms 
of a fraction by such a quantity as will make the 
denominator a perfect power of the degree indicated, 
in which case, the factor remaming under the sign will 
be entire. Thus, in the 5th example, 

24 3 /8X3X5 23 yT" 3/5 3/15 js 

2-5 = V-T25- = 5V^'>^V72 = V216 = 6V^ 

«• 2 VI + vT- ^ns. f -v/is + i vl5. 

». »^^4*/v". Ans. y3/9_2*/4r. 



8. -v/160 + -/1805 + ^320. 

Ans. 5-/6 + 19 v^ + 4 y^. 



^/w. 4!^ + aJ«/^-2«y/T9l 

10. -/oaj^ — 6ax + 9a. Ans. {x — 3)ya^ 

11. (a*»52pe3)*+(a3-a2J)* 

Ans. a2"J^c(c)*+ a(a — J)*. 

12. (a*ft3c)* + (asJ3)* ^ ^7w. a2J(Jc)* + abid')^. 



/a2J + a^x 



- a /o + x 
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I 

I 2m 



( (ig + y)''(g-y)'" )i 

To inJtroduce a factor under the radical sign. 

12§. Take the example, 4aV^. Since -/iBa'^ = 4a, 
the given expression may be written, 

4av^ = -v/lGa^ x y^ 

which, by Principle ( 1 ), gives, 

4a-v/2c = -y/lGa^X 2c = ^/^2a^c. 

In like manner, any factor withoutp the radical rign 
may be introduced, as a &ctor, under the radical sign. 
Hence, the 

B IT L E. 

Maise the /alitor to the power indicated^ and write 
it 08 a factor under^ the radical sign, 

EXAMPLES. 

Transform the following radicals by introducing the 
coefficients, as &x)tors, under the radical signs : 

1. ^-y/s^. Ana. yl47^ 

3. 1a^/2x + \%/T2. Ana. ^/m^+l/^. 

Ana. •v/243 + ^ + */l28a5. 
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Am. -{/32a - ^U23a^ — \/a^afi. 



«• *Vl-«v4+^2\/I- 



This transformation is often useful in finding numerical 
values of radicals. Thus, it is easier to find the cube 
root of 432 than to find 12 times the cube root of J, 
to which it is equivalent. 

To change the index of a radical. 



129. Take the radical, ^/3a, Since 3a is equal to 
'/da X 3a, or y^S we have, 

0a = \/v/9a2. 



But, from Principle (3), VV^ = y^; hence, 

y^3a = 0a2. 

Here, the radical having an index 3 has been trans- 
formed to an equivalent radical, having an index 6. 

In like manner, 

-v/2aS = i/ic^^ = iy(2aaj)5 = ^\/{2ax)\ &c. 
Again, we have from Principle (3), 

!^/49a^2 -- v^y^49a2^2. 

But, ^49a^x^ = 7aa;; hence, 

\/i6a^ = -v/7^ 
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In like manner, we have, 



Since we may operate in the same way in aU similar 
cases, we have the following 

BULB. 

JTie index of any radiccU may be multiplied by any 
number^ provided we raise the quantity under tJie radical 
sign to a power whose exponent is the same number. 
Also, the index of a radical may be divided by any 
number, provided we extract that root of the quantity 
under the radical sign whose index is the same numr 
ber. 

The same principle is illustrated, when the radical is 
denoted by fractional exponents, as follows : 

(a)* is evidently eqnal to (a)", since J = f . 

Also, (a) is equal to (a)*, smce ^ is equal to J; 
that is, 

a^ = a" ; and a^ = a*, 
or, by writing the equivalent expressions, 

These are the same results as obtained by the rule. 
Hence, in the case of fractional exponents, we may mul- 
tiply or divide both terms of the fractional exponent 
without changing the value of the radical. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Verify the foUowing equations: 
1. v^+ V^+ V^= V^+ V^^-r V25. 

8. 3 \Jd?- — 2aa;+aj2_ 2 y^a^T? = S^a — a; — 2y^2^ 

jTo redicce radiccUa to a common index. 

130. Radicals may be reduced to a common index 
by means of the preceding principle. Let it be required 
to reduce the radicals, yaj ^/^ and */ci to equivalent 
ones having a common index. Here, the least common 
multiple of the indices is 12 ; reducing each to the index 
12, by the foregoing principle, we have, 

V5 = ;2/5S %/r= 1^ and \/^= ly^. 

All other cases may be treated in the same way. 
Hence, the 

BULB. 

jFSnrf the least common multiple of the indices^ and 
reduce each radical to that index. 

When the radicals are expressed by fractional expo- 
nents, we have simply to reduce these exponents to a 
common denominator. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Beduce 2, (3)', (a) , and (5) , to a common index. 

Am. (2«)^, (3*)^X (a«)^^and(^)A 

2. Reduce a , b\ c^, and e?', to a conmion index. 

Am. (a3)*, (^12)*^ (^)*^ and (J*)*. 

8. Reduce -/a + a, ^a — a, and l^a* — cb^, to a 
oommon index. 



4. Reduce Vl, ^/^, and S-v/S^ to a common index. 
Am. 2^/^, 6/4; and 66/27. 

6. Reduce oaj, (&«) , (ca)', and {dxy^ to a conmion 

*^d®^ JL JL JL JL 

^n^. (a^2a.i2)T^, {b^afi)^, {c"^), and (df^a^)^. 

6. Reduce ax^^ (d^) » and (js*)*, to a conmion index. 
Am. {ex')*, (da^)*, and (2*)* 

1. Reduce ^^ y^j and ^/w^j *<> a common 
index. .4/15. \/49, ^1000, and \/^. 

8. Reduce y^, V^» ^"^^ ^^1331, to a common 
index. Ans. VIj V4j ^"^^ VlTI 

ADDITION OF RADICALS. 

131. Radicals cannot be added, unless they are simi- 
lar, any more than feet can be added to pounds. Hence, 
the first step is to see whether the given radicals are 
similar, which can only be determined by reducing each 
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to its simplest form. It will happen, in the general case, 
that the radicals, when reduced to their simplest forms, 
have coefficients. Any factor written without the radicnl 
sign, is to be regarded as a coefficient. Since the coefli- 
cient indicates how many times the radical part is to 
be taken, we have, for adding similar radicals, the 
following 

EULE. 

Reduce the radicals to their simplest forms; then^ if 
they are similar^ add the coefficients for a new coeffi- 
cient^ and write the siim before tJie common radical part. 
If they are dissimilar^ the addition can only be indi- 
cated. 

EXAMPLES. 

Find the sums of the following radicals: 

1. yi8, y^, y^, and y/72. Ans. 18y^. 

2. 2^8, 3^50, and 6^18. Ans. 37^2. 

3. ^h -y/'-hy and y^if . Ans. yUyis. 

4. fVf, iVS, and IV^.^ Ans. i \/^. 



6. x^l2a% 2a2y2753, 3ay^8a^, and 5d^y/37\ 

Ans, 25a^x^3x, 

6. y54a« + 653^ aYua^-^% and 3/2a*'»+». 

Ans. (3aV> + 2b^ + a"+3) \/2a\ 



». 6^/4a% 2^0, and ^^a\ A?is. ^\f2^f, 

8. 2^3; 1/12, 4/27, and 2^-^. Ans, ^^\ 



0. Zb%/2c^\ ni/2a^\ and ^a\/2a^b\ 

Ans. \^ab^^2a^l^ 
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10. j^, and V(jir^ - 63-0- 

b — c 

SUBTRACTION OF EADICAI5. 

139. As in addition, the radicals most be dmilar. 
The rule resnlts from that for addition. 

BULB. 

Heduce the radiccda to their simplest forms; then^ if 
they are similar^ subtract the coefficient of the subtrch 
hend from t/iat of the minuend^ and write the remainder 
before the common radical part. If they are dissimilar^ 
the operation can only be indicated, 

BXAMPLBS. 

1. Prom ^320, subtract V^ Ans. 4'/6. 

2. From b ^^21a% subtract ^^2Ua^bK 

Ans. —Za^b^/b. 

8. From -y/c^+WbTaS^, subtract ^a^-^a^b^-ab^ 

Ans, 2b^a, 

4. From f^/f + 1^^, subtract i^^. 

Ans. H\/6. 

5. From ^2S9a% subtract -y/l^ia^b. Ans. 5a ^b. 

6. From 2y/BaF+5^l2a\ subtract 7a v^8a+ VsOo^. 

Ans. (13a — 5b) y/2a. 
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i. From (a--aj)Va2 — 852, subtract W^^^-?. 

Am. la — x I -t/a^ — a?, 

\ a — xf^ 

& From y^ 4-^/192^ subtract ^612. 

MULTIPLIOATION OF EADIOALS. 

133. Since two radicals may always be reduced to 
a common index, we may take a^T^ and c**/^, to 
represent any two radicals whatever. The indicated pro- 
duct is, 

We may change the order of the factors without 
changing the value of the product; we may therefore 
write the product under the form, 

ac*»yj X ^/^ 

But, from Principle (1), y^X ^/d =: \lhd\ hence, 

Whence the following 

BULB. 

Reduce the radicals to a common index; then mid- 
tiply the coefficients together for a new coefficientj and 
the quantities under the radical signs for a new 
quantity under the radical sign^ leaving the index 
unchanged^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

Multiply the following radicals : 

1. 3-v/8 X 4-v/i8. Ana. 12'v/384 = OGy'S. 

2. jV*xJ,a\/|. Am. HVT=HV^. 

3. 4'/l2 X 3^2. -47W. 12-v/24 = 24^6. 

6. 5ay^ X - V^' -^^*^« -^d'^oba^ = — r- V^* 

i2 iu « 



6. ^20^3 X VS^. Am. Vl6a*?* = 4a^b\ 

Am. y^ X ^/25 = ^12800 = 2 ^^^00. 

By combining the above rule with that for the mul- 
tiplication of polynomials, complicated radical expressions 
may be multiplied together. 

10. Multiply ^+ 2 ^a + 4, by \/x + 2 ^ 



SECOND 


OPERATION. 


aj* + 2aj* 


+ 4 


4 


^ + 2x^ 


+ 4a;* 




+ 2x^ 


+ 4a;* 


+ 8a;* 


x^ + 4a;* 


+ 8a;* 


+ 8a5* 
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FIRST OPERATION* 

\/x +2^ +4 
V^ + 2^ 

^+2^+43^ 

+ 2g/S^+4 3^+8V5 
5/52 + 4 V^ + 8 ^5"+ 8 ^ 

The two results are identical, but the second has been 
obtained by following the ordinary rule for exponents^ 
Hence, we conclude that the rule for multiplication is the 
game whether the exponents are entire or fractional 

11. {J + a^x^ + a^x + aj*) x (a* - a;*). 

Ans, a — 9?. 

12. (a:+| + ^^^Tf) X (« + |_-^/^~i^). 

Ans. x^ + px--- q. 



"•(lvf+vDx(lVf-v1)- 



CKB* 



-- • 



14. (Va-^+vs) X (v«-*-va). 



8 / ^ /T" 



4 ^ 
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Am. 16aj — 1^. 
DIVISION OF RADICALS. 

184. Let a\/b and cty/d represent any two radi- 
calSy after having been reduced to a common index. The 
quotient of the first by the second may be represented 
as follows : 

ay/b _ a v^ 

But, firom Principle (2), X= = v/^; hence, 



Whence, the 



BI7LE. 



Meditce ths radicals to a common index; then divide 
the coefficient of the dividend by that of the divisor 
for a new coefficient^ and the quantity under the radical 
sign in the dividend by that in the divisor for a new 
quantity under the radical sign^ leaving the index unr 
changed, 

EXAMPLES. 

Perform the following indicated divisions: 

, 73 /2 . 133 /[ 283 /To 

^- 3V3--TV5- ^"^^ 39VT- 

2- iVf ^?\/|- ^^- i^V^=3T 
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177 



^ 1 y^ 13/1 . 1« /T 16 /r 36/^ 

*• 2V 3 ^ SV 3- ^'«- 2 V 27 ■*■ SV 9 = W 3* 



B. 2-1/2^ -*- l/m^. 



Ana. 2y^8^ -^ \/^ = 2y^. 

By combining the above rule with that for the divi- 
sion of polynomials, any complicated radical expression 
may be divided by another. 

6. Divide x + y^ + y, by -y/x + \fQ^ + ^/y• 



8* 



FIBST 

« + -v/ay + y 
05 + ^J^■{■^/xy 


PRRATION. 

V» - V^ + Vy 






SECOND OP 

o; + a; V + y 


»y + v^ + y 

vy + Vay' + y 


KRATION. 

as* + a!*y* + y' 


« + « V + » V 


as* - asV + y* 


- 05 V + y 


-.y 


a*. 




+ a!*y* + y 
+ aV + y 
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The two results are identical; but the second one has 
Deen obtained by following the ordinary rule 'for expo- 
nents. Hence, we conclude that the operation for divi- 
sion is the same whether the exponents are entire or 
fractional. 

EEDUOnON OF EADICAL8. 

135. It is often useful to transform radical expres- 
sions of the form —7= y=. and ~7= 7=^, into 

yb -f yc' yb — yc' 

equivalent expressions, in which the denominator is 
rational, that is, when it contains no radical expres- 
sions. 

The first form may be thus transformed, by multiplying 
both terms by yT — ^/c ; and the second, by multiplying 
both terms by v^+ v^ giving 

a^/b — ay'F , a\/^ + ay^c 
5~— c ~" ' b — c 

If only one term of the denominator is affected by a 
radical, the same rule will hold good. 

EXAMPLES. 

Render the denominators of the following fractions 
rational : 

2 . 2^/3 — 2^4 

1. -7= 7=- Ans. 2 

3 • . 3^/2 + 3^3 

2. — p= p- Am. -^ 



8. 
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44 + 8V3 44 . 8 /- 
j±ns. ■ 51— = v3. 

• 1 Art 1 no "^ 1 Afi V "• 



11 - 2/3 * 109 109 ^ 109 

,3 . 24 — 3 v^ 12 3 y- 

8 + v^ 62 31 62 *^ 

6. (V3- -v^) ^ (v^ + 1). 

Am. V^ — V^ + ^6 — 2. 

6. 4 -^ (-v/5 H- 1). Ans. ^6 - 1. 

7. (Va + a + v^ — Jc) -^ (V^ + « — V^ — jc). 

aj V a;2 

136. In the solution of certain equations, it oftentimes 
becomes necessary to extract the square root of expres- 
sions of the form, a + ^^ and a — ^b. In some cases, 
this operation may be performed, in other cases it cannot 
be performed. To investigate a rule for determining 
when the operation can be performed, and the manner of 
performing it, assume 



^a+ ^ = X +y (1.) 

^a— y^ = 05 - y (2.) 

Squaring both members of ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), 

a+ v^ = aj^ + 2a^ + y2 • • (3.) 

a- /? = 052- 2ajy + y^ . . (4.) 

Adding (3) and (4), and omitting the common fac- 
tor 2, 

a = a;2 + y2 (5.) 
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Multiplying (1) by (2), 



Va* - 6 = ai» - y» ... 


. . («.) 


Adding and sabtncting (6) and (6), 




^ a+y/a^-b 


. . (».) 


_ a-^/d^-h 


• • (8.) 


^ - 2 



Now, if a* — 6 is a perfect square, its root may be 
represented by c. Substituting in (7) and (8), and 
extracting the square root of each member of both 
equations (Axiom 6), we have, 



/a + c , fa 

X = y-^-, and y = y^- 



— c 



These values, substituted in (1) and (2), give, 



^--VS = ,J^-,J^ . .(10.) 

The square root of the given quantities may be ex- 
tracted when a^ ^ b is a perfect square, and the roots 
may be obtained by substitution in (9) and (10). 



SXAHPLBS. 

1. Required the square root of 14+6i/6'= 14,+ -^180. 



Here, a=14, J=:180, and c==-v/l96~T80==4: hence> 
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2. Required the square root of 18 — 2y^. 

Here, a=18, ^=308, and c=-v/324— 308=4; hence, 

3. Required the square root of 94 + 42^^. 

Am, 7 + 3-v/5- 

4. Required the square root of 28 + 10-\/3. 

Am. 5 + ^3. 

OPERATIONS ON IMAGINARY QUANTITIES. 

137. An Imaginabt Quantity is an indicated even 
root of a negative quantity. Thus, -y/ — 4, */ — 16, 
-y/ — a% are imaginary quantities. 

The rule deduced for multiplying radicals requires 
some modification, when applied to imaginaiy quantities. 
By the rule already deduced, the product of -y/— 4 by 
^/ — 3 would be equal to y/\i\ whereas, the true 
product is — ^12, as mil be shown hereafter. 

Every imaginary quantity of the second degree can, 
by Principle (1), (Art. 125), be resolved into two fac- 
tors, one of which is y^— 1 ; the other may be either 
rational or iiTational. Thus, 

-/^ = 1^^-^, yf^ = -v/s X •/— 1, V— a^ = ay^- 

The factor, y"— 1, is called the imaginary factor^ and 
the other one is called its coefficient. Thus, in the ex- 
pression, -y/^ X -y/— 1, the factor -y^ is the coefficient 
of the imaginary fectpr y--~l. 
When several imaginary factors are to be multiplied 
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together, we first reduce them to the form, ayj — 1. 
We can then multiply together the coefficients of the 
imaginary factor by known rules. It remains to deduce 
a rule for multiplying the imaginary factor into itself or 
what is the same, for raising the imaginary factor to a 
power whose exponent is equal to the number of fe,ctors. 
The first power of y' — 1, is -y/ — 1 ; the second 
power, by the definition of square root, is — 1 ; the 
third power, is the product of the first and second 
powers, or — \^/ — 1 = — y — 1 ; the fourth power, 
is the square of the second, or + 1 ; the fifth, is the 
product of the first and fourth, that is, it is the same 
as the first ; the sixth, is the same as the second ; the 
seventh, the same as the third ; the eighth, the same as 
the fourth ; the ninth, again, the same as the first ; and 
so on indefinitely, as shown in the table, n being any 
whole number. 

(l/=r)*«+i = -/HI*. 

(yCT)*« = 1. 

To show the use of this table, let it be required to find 
the continued product of -y/-^^ -/— 3, \/^^^9 V^~^j 
and y^— 8. Reducing these expressions to the proper 
form, and indicating the multiplication, we have, 

2-/^^ X -v/3 -/^ X V^y/-^ X -y/lyf^ X 2-^/2 yf^. 
Changing the order of the factors, 

(2X-/3xV2Xv^X 2^2) (V^^^T)*. 
Hence, the product is equal to, S-y/ST x y — 1 =s 8\/— 21. 



(/^TT). = 


y/-l. 


{V-:^f = 


-1. 


(V-i)' = - 


v/-i. 


{^r^Y = 


+1. 
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EXAMPLES. 

Perform the multiplications indicated below: 
1. -v/— a2 X V— ^2, Am. a x J( V^=T)2 = — od. 



2. -/=^ X V-^2 X -/: 



^/i5. a5c(-\/— 1)^, = — oJc-v/— 1. 



4. (4 + -/^T) X (3 - -Z^^). ^n^. 14 - -/^. 
6. (2 — V—^) X (2 — -v/^^). -4/15. 2-4 V— 2- 



6. (3 — -v/^=^) X (3 + -v/^^. u4w5. 11. 

From what precedes, it follows that the only radi- 
cal parts of any power of an expression of the form, 
a dz jy— 1, will be of the form c-/— 1. 

Properties of Imaginary/ Quantities. 



138. 1. A quantity/ of the formj ay^ — 1, cannot 
he equal to tJie sum of a rational quantity and a quan^ 
tity of the form^ ft-/— 1. 

For, if so, let us have the equality, 

aV— 1 = 05 + ft-/— 1. 
Squaring both members, we have, 

— a* = 052 + 2hx^/^^ — b\ 
Transposing, and dividing by 2Ja;, 



V^l = 



2bx 
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an equation which is manifestly absurd, for the first 
member is imaginary, and the second real, and no 
imaginary quantity can be equal to a real quantity. 
Hence, the hypothesis is absurd; and, consequently, the 
principle enunciated is true. 

In the same way, it may be shown that no radical 
of the second degree can be equal to an entire quan- 
tity plus a radical of the second degree. 

2. Ifj a + 5-/— 1 = a; + y-/— 1, then a = as, and 
* = y. 
For, by transposition, we have. 



But from the preceding principle, this equation can 
only be true when aj— a = 0, or x = a; making this 
supposition, and dividing both members of the given 
equation by V— 1, we have bz=y: which was to be 
shown. 

In the same way, it may be shown that, when 
a -f ^ = 35+ Vyj we shall have, a = aj, and b =:y: 
that is, in all equations of this form, the rational and 
radical partSy in each memberj are respectively equal to 
each other. 

3. The product of two factors^ of the forms^ 
X— (^a + b\/^— 1),. and x — {a — J-/— 1), w positive 
for aU real values of x. 

For, performing the multiplication, we find the pro- 
duct equal to, 

x^ — 2ax + a^ + b^; 

which can be written under the form, 
(x - ay + b\ 
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Now, whatever may be the value of aj, the part 
{x — ay will be positive, since it is a square; b^ is also 
. positive; hence, their sum, or the required product, is also 
positive: which was to be proved, 

RADICAL EQUATIOKS. 

139. Radical Equations are equations containing 
radical quantities. No fixed rules can be given for solving 
such equations. The methods of proceeding will be best 
illustrated by examples. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Given -/« + 16 = 2 + V^ *<> ^^4 ^ 
Squaring, 

7!t+ 16 = 4 + 4VS + X. 

Transposing and reducing, 

-1/^ = 8. 
Squaring, 

05 = 9. 



2. Given 1 — -/l — aj = 7i(l + -/I — »), to find qb. 

Reducing, 

1 - n = (t* + l)VT^'a. 
Squaring, • 

1 - 2n + n^ = (n^ + 2» + 1) (1 - «)• 
Whence, 

4n 

3. Given \^a + x — ya — x = y^^ to find x. 
Squaring and reducing. 



2a — oas =r 2^a^ — aj*. 
9 
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Squaring, 

4a2 — 4a2a5 + a^ = ^a^ — Aa^. 

Bedudng, and dividing by Xy 

(a» + 4)aj = 4a«. 
Whence, 

4a2 



a2+4 



a — 1 . . V^ — 1 
4. Given ^^, = 4 + 

Reducing, 

yS- 1 = 4 +-^^-2 — 5 
or, 

yS - 1 = 8. 
Transposing, 

y^ = 9 ; 05 = 81. 

6. Given ■ = — , to find a 

Squaring, 

x^ __ (c — xy 

a2 + aj2 " &2+(c-aj)2* 
Clearing of firactions, 

523.2 ^ a.2(c - aj)2 = a2(^ __ 35)2 + a;2(^ _ 35)2, 

Reducing, 

Extracting square root, 



a = 



a + 6 



-^, 35 — flf y^— y^ -— 

6. Given -7=-; — 7- = -^ — -- — ^ 1- 2ya, to find ov 
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Reducing, 



v^-VS=V^iiVS + 2vS. 



Wnence, 

syac - Sy/a = Voj — yS + ey^ 
or, ya = 4^5. 

• •. 35 = 16a. 

1. Given 8V5^+H(y±^) = ie«.+ 3. 

Transposing, 

r- /- 81(3 + 4-v/3"Va) 

16a5-8V3V^+3 = (,y^^^)(2v^^^^3 ) 

Factoring, 

Keducmg, 

(4v^-V3)3 = 81^3 = 27^27. 
Extracting cube root, 

4Vflc— y/3 = 3-v/3. 
•Pransposing, 

4yaB = S^+ V§. 

Dividing by 4, and squaring, * 

Solve the followmg equations : 



8. yS" = 1 + Va5 — 9. ^715. X = 25. 

9. v^+ V'aJ — 3 = 3. ^n«, aj = 4. 
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10. V^— \/2 = ^x — 2. Ans, X = 2, 

11. y^io+T = 3. Ana. X = 6 

12. y5a5 + 4 = 2 + ysa* -4/w. JB = 12 

y— ^^ i . 25a 

13. 2yx — ya = 2ya5 — a. -4n«. a = — 



14. a + x = a/v? + 6aj — a. -4n5. aj = ^ 

5 — 2a 

15. n/a — 35 = — J — a* ^^. 05 = a — 1 

'^ ya — aj 

i/S — 2 25 — 4 

16. -^1— +3 = -7= ^n^. a5 = 42J. 

4a2 + 1 



17. 05 — y/cP' + 35 yia^ — 1 =^ a. -47W. 35 = 



4a 



18. 1/35 + a = ^/a+ -y/x — a, Ans, x = — 

lA /- / 'v/5+ Va — 35 . 9a 

19. va5 — ya — 35 = -^^^ ^J^ • Ans, 35 = — 

2 10 

20. 3/1+3! + ^/n^ = 3/2. ^w«. a; = ±1 

21. ^-ll- = 4+:^^pl. Ans. X = ?i 
Voa+l 2 a 



i"*"a ~ Va^ + Vft^"^'^* 



22. 

85 o ▼ a- V c>*a5*' 35* 



^715. 35 = 



28. a + 35 + y/a^+bx + 35^ = ft. Ans. x = 



W-—2ab 
3ft -2a* 



35—9 35—4 4^35 — 16) . 

24. -7= + -7= = -^-= ^ . -47W. 35 = 56i. 

V«-f3^Va-2 V«+4 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND DEGBEB. 

EQUATIONS CONTAINING BUT ONE UNKNOWN QUAN- 
TITY. 

140.^ Equations of the secsond degree, contaming but 
one unknown quantity, may always be reduced to the 
form of 

Takft the equation, 

^^_ + 6 = 6 - — + 3 

Clearing of fractions by multiplying by 12, and perform- 
ing indicated operations, 

6a;2 — iScc + 60 = 72 — 8aj2 + I6a;2 + 16a; + 4. 

Transposing unknown terms to the first member, and 
known terms to the second member, 

6a^^ + 835^ - 16iB2 _ isaj — 16aj = 72 + 4 — 60. 

Factoring and reducing, 

— 2aj2 _ 3405 = 16. 

Dividing by the coefficient of o^^ that is, by -2, 

852 + I7a5 _ _8: 
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Which is of the required form; 2/>, in this case, being 
equal to 17, and q being equal to — 8. 

Ail other equations of the same kind may be treated 
in the same way; hence, the following rule for reducing 
equations of the second degree, containing but one un- 
known quantity, to the form of 

Q^ + 2^ = q : 

BULE. 

L Clear the equation of fractions, and perform aU 
t?ie indicated operations. 

n. Transpose dU the unJcnovm terms to the first 
member, and all the hnovm terms to the second member. 

in. Meduce aU the terms containing the square of 
the unknown quantity to a single term^ one factor of 
which is the square of the unknown quantity ; redicce^ 
also^ aU the terms containing the first power of the 
unknoum quantity to a single term, 

rV*. Divide both members of the resulting equation 
by the coefficient of the square of th>e unknown quantity. 

The resulting equation, is called the reduced equation. 

141. The solution of the reduced equation, consists 
in finding such values of the unknown quantity as will 
satisfy the equation, when substituted for the unknown 
quantity, that is, will make the two members equal. 
Every such value is called a Root. 

142. Two cases may arise: first, it may happen that 
2p, or the coefficient of the first power of the unknown 
quantity, is equal to 0; in this case, the equation is said 
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to be incomplete: secondly^ it may happen that the 
coefficient of the first power of the unknown quantity 
is not equal to 0; in this case the equation is said to 
be complete. 

Incomplete equations, when reduced, contain but two 
terms: one containing the square of the unknown quan- 
tity ; the other, a known term. 

Complete equations, when reduced, contain three kinds 
of terms, viz.: a term containing the square of the un- 
known quantity, a term containing the first power of 
the unknown quantity, and a known term. 

Mrst Case. Incomplete Equations. 
143. In this case, the reduced equation takes -the form, 

x^ = q. 
Extracting the square root of both members, we have, 
X = ±'\/q. 
Hence, the rule for solving incomplete equations: 

BIJLE. 

JReduce the equation to the form^ o^ = q^ and extract 
the square root of both members. 

There will be two roots numerically equal, but having 
contrary signs. Denoting the first root by aj', and the 
second by a/', we have. 
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BZAMPLEB. 

Solve the following equations: 

1. a^ -f 6 = — 16. 

Am. «* = +8, a;" = - 8. 

2. 8aj2 - 4 = 28 + a*, uiwf. «* = +4, a" = - 4. 
Sa;^ 4- 6 SB? -h 29 

Q Q 

Ana. 0/ = +6, aj" = - 6. 

4. aj» + oJ = 6a;2. 

^n5. a;' = +iV^ a/' = — i yS^i 

5. (« + a)*-* = 2aa5 + 6. 

^7w. a/ = + v^"=^, a/' = - -/& - «^- 

aj + 7 a; — 7 7 



6. 



7? — 1x o^+1x a;* — 78 

^m. a/ = + 9, aj" =i= — 9. 



7 ajya-T^ = 6 + aj*. 

^TW. a;' = H . , a;" = 



yia — 26 -/a — 26 



/x — 2 , /a; 4- 2 



8 o 



Second Case. Complete Equa^iom. 
144* The reduced form of the complete equation is, 
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Adding p^ to both members (Axiom 1), we have, 

x^+ 2px+p^ =^ q+ p\ 

Extracting the square root of both members (Axiom 6), 

we have, 

x+p =z ± ^q +p^- 

Transposing ^ to the second member, we have. 



« = — P ± Vq+ p^' 

Hence, there are two roots, one corresponding to the 
plus sign of the radical, and the other to the minus 
sign. Denoting these roots by a' and aj", we have, 

a/ = — ^ + V? + P^j ^^^ 05" = — i> — V3~+p^' 

Hence, we have the following rule for solving complete 
equations of the second degree: 

BULB. 

L Heduce the equation to the fomiy a? + 2px = y, 
hy the rule. 

n. The first root is equal to half the coefficient of 
t?ie second term^ taken with a contrary/ sign, plus the 
square root of the second member increased hy the 
square of half the coefficient of the second term. 

HL Ths second root is equal to half the coefficient 
of the second term^ taken with a contrary sign^ minus 
ths square root of the second member increased by tJie 
square of half the coefficient of the second term. 

1. Let it be required to solve the equation, 
8aj2 - 14a; + 16 = 0. 



49 
9 
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Reducing to the required form, 

aj2 X = — 6. 

Writing out the roots, 

aj'=^ + \/-5 + y, and a5"=^-i/-5 + 

Or, reducing, 

aj' = - + - = 8, and a;" = - — - = - • 
3 3' 333 

These roots may be verified. Substituting 3 for a?, in 
the given equation, we have, 

3 X (3)2 — 14 X 3 + 15 = ; or, = 0. 

Substituting - for aj, in the same equation, we have, 
3 

/5\2 5 

3 X (-1 - 14 X - + 15 = 0; or, = 0: 

5 

which shows that both 3, and -, are roots. 

3 

2. Again, let it be required to solve the equation, 

14 —a? 
4aj - ^—rr^ = U. 
a5-f 1 

Clearing of fractions, and reducing to the required form, 

ar» - 735 = 7. 
4 

Writing out the roots, by the rule. 



= i+>A+l' -^ -" = |-s/^+ 



81 
64* 
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Or, reducing, 

• 9 , 23 ^ , ,, 9 23 1 

cc' = - + — =4, and «" = -—--=:—-; 
8 8' 88 4' 

whicli roots may be verified as before. 

^ r^' 3a; + 4 30 — 2a; 'STa; — 14 , ^ , 

3. Given — — = — — — , to find x. 

6 a; — 6 10 

Clearing of fi*actions, anil reducing to the required form, 

we have, 

Q^ — 48a; = — 432. 

Writing out the two roots, 



a;' = 24-h'/— 432 + 6'76, and a;" = 24— -/— 432+676, 

Or, reducmg, 

a;' = 36, and a;" = 12. 

In writing out the roots by the rule, it frequently 
happens that the quantity under the radical sign is 
made up of two fractions, or of an entire part and a . 
fi-action, as in Examples 1 and 2. In such cases, the 
two parts must be reduced to the least common denom- 
inator which is a perfect square, and then added 
together, and reduced to the simplest form. 



Solve the following equations: 

4. 5a52-6a5 — 60 = 3. 

5. {x — 12) (a; + 2) = 0. 



4. 5a52 - 6a5 — 60 = 3. Am. a/ = ^ , a?" = — 8. 

o 



Am. a;' = 12, a;" = — 2. 
6. <W5* — 5a5 = c. 



ft + V^ 4 4ae _ ft_-V^T^. 
Ans. 7f = — , ^ - 



106 
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21 
11 " 



8. (a; + 2)2 =23^^ + 8. - Arts, x' = 2, a;" : 

9. 4aj»-.9a; = 90. . , ^ „ 

Ana. ar = 6, a" = — r- 



15 

4 ' 



10, . ^—4 - ^^ = 2J. ^/w. a;' = - 8|}, aj" 
85 + 6 a;— 7 ' ^^ 

11. aj?— (a + ^)a; + aJ = 0. Arts, x' = a, aj" 

4a^ as 
^2- -3-= 3 + "- 



Ant. a/ = 3, as" = — 



18. -J-T + ^4-^ = 2i. ^n«. a/ = 2, as" = 
a5 + 1 a; 

a? + 4 ^ 4ag+ ^ _ '^ "" * _ i 
_ _ _ ^— -^ — 

.4w«. aj' = 21 , aj" 



= 4. 

= h, 

11 

4 ' 

~3. 



14. 



= 6 

— 1. 

^145 



15. (a; - 1)2 = 2(a? + 1). 

Ans, a;' = — 1, a;" = 

16. aj^^l -^j = 8(a; + 2). 

. . 9 + -v/145 ,, 9 - V 



17. lYaj* + 19aj - 1848 = 0. 

Am. aj' = 9|4, a;" = - 11. 

18. iaj2 - |a5 + 7* = 8. ^7w. a/ = 1^, a;" = - f . 



19. 2|:zi2^^ = 2. ^n.. fl/= 7, a/' = f 
8 — as a; — 2 * 
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20. — ^ ]— = ^' Am. a/ = 11, a5"= -13. 

a? — 1 aj + 3 36 ' 

24 

21. X H r =805 — 4. Ans. a/ = 6 , a;" = — 2. 

a;— 1 

22. — -^ 7- =335 — 2. 

2a; ^ 4 2 

Ans. a:' = 1 , as" = — - • 

23. a; H h 3^— -^ — -' = -• 

X 4 aj 

. 3 + VesT ., 3 — V681 

^^- «^= — ii — » «^'= — iJ — 

24. aj3 + (6 — a;)3 = 36. ^m. a/ = 3, a;" = 2. 

^, 1200 1200 . ^ 
26. = r— h 5. 

a; 40 + a; 

Ans. a;' = 80, a/' = - 120. 

145. Many equations of a higher degree than the 
second, may be reduced to the form of the second 
degree, and then solved. One of the most important 
classes of such equations consists of what are called IH- 
nomial Equations. Such equations contain three kinds 
of terms, viz.: terms involving the unknown quantity to 
any even degree, terms involving the unknown quantity 
to a degree half as great, and known terms. Such, for 
example, as, a« — 4aj3 = 32, a* — 2a;2 = 3. 

Every trinomial equation may be reduced to the form 

a^« + 2jt?aj* = q^ 

in the same way that equations of the second degree 
are reduced to the form o^ 

«» + 2px = q. 
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When reduced to the required form, we may regard 
05* as the unknown quantity, and then they may be 
solved by the same rule as is given for the solution 
of equations of the second degree. Having found the 
two values of aj", we may find the values of a;, by 
extracting the n}^ root of these values. To illustrate, 
let it be required to solve the equation, 

26. aj6 — 4iB3 = 82. 

This is of the required form. Writing out the values 
of aj^, by the rule, we have, 



0/3 = 2 + -/32-f4 = 8, and a/'^ = 2 — y32+4 = —4. 

Whence, by extracting the cube roots of these values, we 
have, 

aj' = yi = 2, and a?" = ?/^^. 

21. as* - 2a;2 = 3. 

This is of the required form. Writing out the values 
of a;^, we have, 



a/2 ^ i + yaqri == 3, and a5"2 = 1 — y/s^rj ::-, _i. 

Whence, by extracting the square roots of these roots, 
we have, 

a/ =z ih V^, and aj" = db ^ — 1. 

28. aj*-8a? = 9. 

Here, x'^ = 4+^^9+16 = 9, and a;"^ = 4—^9+16 = -l, 
.-. x' = ± 3. aj" = ±y— 1. 

29. X? —x^ = 66. 
Here, 

«'* = i+VS6+i = 8, and a;"* = i-y66+i = -"^ 
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Squaiing tLese yaxues, 

x'^ = 64, and x"^ = 49. 
Extracting the cube roots of these values, we have, 

aj' = 4, and x" = ^/49. 

30. ajs 4- 20^3 = 69. Ans. x' = ^37 a" = ^T^. 

Radical equations may, also, by transformation, give 
rise to equations of the second degree. To illustrate, 
let it be required to solve the equation, 



31. X + -/lOa + 6 = 9. 
Transposing and squaring, 

lOaj + 6 = 81 — 18a; + x\ 
. • . 25^ — 28a5 = — 76 

a;' = 14 + v^l96 - 15 = 26, aj"= 14 - ^196 - 76 =» 3. 
V4 a; + 20 4-VS 

6Z. ~r = -p — • 

4 4- v^ yx 

Clearing of fractions. 



'v/4a;2 + 20a5 = 16 — aj. 

Squaring, 435^ + 20a5 = 256 — 32aj + x\ 

xxn. ^ . ^2 266 

Whence, a^ + -—x = -— - • 
3 3 



26 . /266 . 676 

26 _ 7256 676 64 

8 V3"^9"*' S' 
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83. 4x+i\/x+~2 = 1. Ans. x' = 4^, 35"= J- 

S4. a;±-/5aj+10 = 8. Ans. «'= 18, x" = 3. 

35. 005 + i-^/nhc + naa&' = (3a5 — l)n. 

-4?w. «'= • a;' = :; • 

n-— a 9/1 — a 

86. «* - Wjb* = - 1226. 

AriB. a;' = ±7, a?" = ± 6. 

PEOBLEMS. 

1. Find two numbers whose difference is 8, and whose 
product is 128. 

Let X denote the lesser number ; then will a; + 8 
denote the greater number. 

From the conditions of the problem, 

aj(a;+8) = 128. 

Solving this equation, we find, 

as' = 8, and a?" = — 16 ; two solutions. 

Hence, the numbers are 8 and 16 ; also, — 16 and — 8. 
Either pair of numbers will satisfy the conditions of the 
problem, as may be seen by trial. 

In the second solution, we find the lesser number, —16, 
and the greater one, — 8. Algebraically speaking, 
— 16 < — 8, and in general, of two negative quantities, 
that is algebraically the least which is numerically the 
greatest. 

2. A person travelled 106 miles at a uniform rate. 
On his return, he travelled 2 miles per hour slower, 
and was 6 hours longer in making the journey. How 
many miles did he travel per hour in the fii'st instance? 



•^ 
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Let X denote the number of miles per aour. 

Then will — , denote the number of hours required 

to make the direct journey, and ^ > the number 

required to make the return journey. 

Since he travelled slower on the return journey, he 
will take a longer time; and from the conditions of the 
problem, 

106 106 



X- 



= 6; 



whence, by solving the equation, we find, 

7f 7=1 *Jy and 05" r= — 6. 

The first solution is the answer to the given prob- 
lem, as may be shown by verification. The second 
solution is the answer to another problem which gives 
the same equation, and which may be enunciated thus: 
A person travelled 106 miles, at a uniform rate. On 
his return, he travelled two miles per hour fiuster, and 
made the journey six hours sooner. 

Denote the rate of travel on the outward journey, by 
— X : then the rate, on the return journey, will be 
denoted by — a; + 2 ; and, since he travelled slower on 
the outward journey, 

106 106 ^ 106 106 

— ; = 6 : or, = 6 ; 

— 05 --35 + 2 '*« — 2 X 

the same equation as before: hence, its solution should 
give both roots, ar = 7, and aj" = — 6. 
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On account of the greater generality of algebraic 
language, both of the above problems are expressed by 
the same equation. Hence, the solution of the equation 
ought to give the answers to both. 

When, therefore, two answers are found to a problem, 
both of which will not satisfy the conations of the pro- 
blem, that one only must be taken which does satisfy 
them. The other one belongs to a similar problem, in 
which certain of the given quantities are to be consid- 
ered in a contrary sense. 

3. A and JB set out from two points at the same 
time, and travel towards each other. On meeting, it 
appears that A has travelled 30 miles more than JS, 
and that A could travel JB^s distance in 4| days, and 
that ^ could travel A*s distance in 6 days. How far 
apart were they when they started? 

Let X denote the number of miles that JB travelled; 
then will x + SO denote the number that A travelled. 

X 

Since A can travel JS^s distance in 4} days, — , or 

— , will denote the number of miles that A travels in 
26' 

1 day. In like manner, — - — , denotes the number of 

miles that JB travels in 1 day. The whole distance that 
A travels, divided by the distance he travels in one 

x+SO 
day, or /6a;\, gives the number of days that he tra- 

\25/ 
vels. The whole distance that JB travels, divided by 

X 

the distance he travels in one day, or /aj.|-30\, gives 



(-^)' 



f. 
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the number of days that B travels. But they travel 
the same number of days each. Hence, 

05 + 30 X 



^ (i) " (^)' 

Clearing of complex fractions, 

(a; + 30) {x + 30) _ 6^ ^ 
6 "" 25 ' 

Whence, by solution, we find, 

x' = 150, and a" = ~ ^• 

The first result only satisfies the conditions of the 
problem. Hence, B travels 150 miles, A^ 180 miles, and 
both together, 330 miles, which is the answer to the 
question proposed. 

4. -4, B^ and (7, can together perform a piece of 
work, in a certain time. A alone can perform the same 
work in 6 hours more, B alone iq 15 hours more, and 
G alone in twice the time. In how many hours can 
they all perform it, working together ? 

Let X denote the number of hours for all to perform it ; 
then will 

« + 6 denote the number of hours for A to perform it ; 
a5+15 " "J? « 

aud, 2x « " G " 

In 1 hour, A can perform a portion of the work de- 
noted bv : 

^ a; +6 
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In 1 boor, B can perform a portion of the work de- 
noted by — -—- : 

In 1 bonr, G can perform a portion of tbe work de- 
noted by 1: 

In 1 hour, all can perform a portion of the work de- 
noted by -• 

Since the sum of the parts which each can perform, 
is equal to the part they can all perform, we have, 

1 +,^ + „i=i 



05 + 6 05+16 205 X 

Multiplying both members by 2x{^ + 6) (a5 + 15), and 

reducing, 

852 + 7a; = 30. 

Whence, by solving, 

X* = 3, and x" = -- 10. 

The value of x' alone satisfies the conditions of the 
problem. Hence, the answer is 3 hours. 

6. There are two numbers whose sum is 40, and 
the sum of their squares is 818. What are the num- 
bers? 

STATEliENT. 

a^ + (40 ~ xY = 818. 
.-. aj' = 23, 85" = 17, and 40 -a' = 17, 40- a?" = 23. 
The numbers are 17 and 23. 

6. The difference of two numbers is 9; and their 
sum, multiplied by the greater, is equal to 266. What 
are the numbers? Ana. 14 and 6. 
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7. The sum of two numbers is 73, and their pro- 
duct 732. What are the numbers? Am. 61 and 12. 

8. The sum of two numbers is a, and their pro- 
duct is b. What are the numbers? 

Ans. I +^-5+ J, and |-.^~J + ^. 

9. A person travels 48 miles at a uniform rate; a 
second person travels the same distance two hours sooner, 
and travels 2 miles per hour more than the first. At 
what rate did the first travel? Ans, 6 miles. 

10. A and JB start at the same time to travel 150 
miles. A travels 3 miles an hour faster than J?, and 
finishes his journey S^ hours before him. How many miles 
does A travel per hour. Ans. 9 miles, 

11. A hollow cubical box, whose sides are three inches 
thick, requires for its construction 27| cubic feet of 
material. How many cubic feet of water will it con- 
tain? Ans. 64 cubic feet. 

12. Two square courts are paved with stones a foot 
square; the larger court is 12 feet longer than the 
smaller one, and the number of stones in both pave- 
ments is 2120. How long is the smaller pavement? 

Ans. 26 feet. 

13. A person distributes 120 dollars amongst a cer- 
tain number of people. The next day he distributes 
the same sum amongst a number of people greater by 
2. Each of the latter receives 2 dollars less than each 
of the former. How many were there in each case? 

Ans. 10 and 12. 

14. A and JB set out to meet etoh w, being 
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820 miles apart. A travelled 8 miles a day more than 
jB, and the number of days before they met, was equal 
to half the number of miles that B travelled in 1 day. 
How many miles did each travel per day? 

Ans. -4, 24 miles; B^ 16 miles, 

16. A passenger and freight train set out at the same 
time, the former from New York, and the latter from 
Albany, distant from each other 144 miles. The pas- 
senger train arrived in Albany two hours after they 
met, and the freight tram arrived in New York 8 hours 
after they met. At what rate did each run? 

Ans. 24 and 12 miles. 

16. A regiment was ordered to ftimish 216 men for 
duty, by detailing the same number of men from each 
company. But three companies having been detached, 
the remaining ones had to furnish each 12 men more 
to make up the required number. How many companies 
were there in the regiment? Ans, 9. 

17. Two partners, A and B, gained 360 dollars. A^s 
money was in trade 12 months, and he received, for 
principal and profit, 520 dollars. B^s money was 600 
dollars, and was in trade 16 months. How much capital 
had A? Ans. 400 dollars. 

18. A and B travel, at the same rate, towards New 
York. At the 60th mile-stone from New York, A over- 
takes a flock of geese, travelling IJ miles an hour, and 
2 hours afterwards meets a stage-coach, travelling 2J 
miles per hour. B overtakes the geese at the 45th 
mile-stone, and meets the coach 40 minutes before reach- 
ing the 31st mile-stone. What is the distance between 
A and B^ 
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SOLUTION. 

Let X denote the rate of A and J5^s travel, and sup- 
pose the circumstances of the problem to commence 
when A is at the 50th mile-stone. 

When jB overtakes the geese, he will have travelled 

3^05 miles, 6 of which coincide with 5 of A^s miles. 

lOaj 
Hence, the distance between A and JB^ is -— 5 miles, 

A meets the coach at the (50 — • 2x) mile-stone, and 
JB meets it at the (31 + -^ ) mile-stone ; the coach tra- 
vels, meantime, ( «» — 19 j miles. Hence, dividing by 

32a; 228 

the rate of the coach, we have, , the number 

o 

of hours between the meetings. Adding to -a; — 19, the 

3 

distance that A travels in that time, we have, 

-I J miles, for the distance between 

A and B. Hence, from the conditions of the problem, 

8a? — 57 32a!'^ — 228a? _ lOa? — 15 
3" "^ 27 "" 3 

. • . X = 9, and = 25, the number of miles 

required. 

GENSBAXi PBOPERTTES OF EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND 
DEGREE. ^ 

14L6. It has been shown that every equation of the 
second degree can be reduced to the form o^ 

x^ + 2px = q (1.) 

Transpodng q to the first member, then adding p^ to, 
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and subtracting it from, the first member, which may be 
done without changing its value, we have, 

(a2 + 2px +jp2) - (2' +;>2) = . . (2.) 

Factoring the first member, on the principle that the dif- 
ference of the squares of two quantities is equal to the 
sum of the quantities multiplied by their difference, we 

have, 

(aJ+i> + V7+i^ X (aJ+i>-\/5TF) = (3.) 

Equation (3) may be satisfied in two ways, and only 
in two ways, viz.: we may make the second factor of 
the first member equal to 0, and we may make the 
first fiu5tor equal to 0. 

Placmg the second factor equal to 0, we have, 

«+i>— V^Hhp = 0. .•. X = — i>+-/2'+i>^ (4.) 
Placing the first fector equal to 0, we have, 



a5+i>+v^Tp = 0. .-. X = -i>~vT+^ (5.) 

These two suppositions give the two roots already 
found, and those only. Hence, we deduce this principle : 

1. JEkery equation of the second degree Jms two roots^ 
and only two. 

If we examine Equation ( 3 ), we see that its first mem- 
ber is composed of two fiictors of the first degree, with 
respect to a, thfe first terms of each fiictor being the 
unknown quantity, and the second terms being the two 
roots, each taken with the contrary dgn. 

Hence, we deduce the following principle: 

2. If aU the terms he transposed to the first member^ 
that member may be resolved into two factors of the 
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ivrst degree^ with respect to the unknown quantity; the 
first term of each factor being the unknown quantity^ 
and the second term being the two rootSy each taken 
with its sign changed. 

The reverse of this principle, enables us to form an 
equation, when its roots are given, for which operation 
we may write the following 

BULB. 

Subtract each root from the unknown quantity^ and 
multiply the results together^ placing the product equcd 
to 0. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Required the equation whose roots are 2 and — 3. 
By the rule, {x — 2) (a? + 3) = 0, whence, 

25^ + a; — 6 = ; or, x^ + x = 6. 
8. Required the equation whose roots are 6 and — |. 

Ans. x^ — —x = -- • 
3 3 

8. Required the equation whose roots are a and b. 

Ans. x^ — {a + b)x = — ab. 

3 7 

4. Required the equation whose roots are - and - • 

Ans. Q? — —a; = — 1. 

5. Required the equation whose roots are —7 and —3. 

Ans. x^ + 1005 =:. — 21.. 

6. Required the equation whose roots are — - and - • 

Ans. aj^ — -05 = --- • 
4 8 

10 
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Let US resume the consideration of Equation (1), and 
its roots: 
Adding the two roots together, we have, 

Multiplying the two roots together, we have, 

i-p+V^+p") X i-p-V^+p^) = -?. 

From these results, we deduce the following additional 
principles : 

8. 77ie algebraic sum of the two roots is equal to the 
coefficient of the second term^ with its sign changed. 

4. The product of the two roots is equal to the second 
fn^rnber^ with its sign changed. 

K we examine the two roots. 



X = — ^ + ^/q +p^y and x = 

we see that they will be real, whenever the quantity under 
the radical sign is positive, and imaginary when that quan- 
tity is negative (Art. 137). But jp^ is always positive, 
whatever may be the sign of p (Art. 120); hence, the 
quantity under the radical sign can only be negative, 
when q is negative and numerically greater than p\ 
It is further to be noticed, that when one of the roots 
is imaginary, the other will be imaginary also. We may 
therefore enunciate the following additional principle : 

6. The two roots are imaginary^ when the second 
member is negative and numerically greater than the 
square of half the coefficient of the second term. 
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These principles are employed in discussing the general 
equation of the second degree. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION OF EQUATIONS OF THE SECOND 
DEGREE. 

147. "We have seen that the discussion of an equa» 
Hon consists in making evevy possible supposition on 
the arbitrary quantities which enter it^ and interpreting 
the results. 

In discussing the equation, 

x^ + 2px = q^ 
we shaJl first make every possible hypothesis with respect 
to the signs of p and q. It is plain, Jlrst^ that both 
p and q may be positive ; second^ that p may be nega- 
tive, and q positive; thirdj that p may be positive, 
and q negative; and fourth^ that p and q may be 
negative. These hypotheses give, 

THB FOUR FORHS. 

x^ + 2px = q .... (1.) 

a? — 2px = q .... (2.) 

aP+2px = --q ... (3.) 

x^'-2px =z — q ... (4.) 

Mrst Mrm. 
Since q is positive, the product of the roots must be 
negative (Principle 4); hence, t?ie roots have contrary 
signs y again, since 2p is positive, the algebraic sum of 
the roots is negative (Principle 3); hence, th^ negative 
root is numerically the greater. 

Second Form. 
For the same reason as before, the roots have con* 
trwry signs; since 2p is negative, the algebraic sum 
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of the roots is positive (Principle 3) ; hence, the positive 
root is numericaUy the greater. 

Third Mrm 

Here, q is negative, and consequently the product 
of the roots is positive (Principle 4); hence, the roots 
have the same sign; and, since 2p is positive, the sum 
of the roots must be negative (Principle 3) ; hence, both 
roots are negative. 

Fourth Form, 

For the same reason as before, the roots have the 
same sign; because 2p is negative, the sum of the 
roots is positive (Principle 3) ; hence, th^ roots are 
both positive. 

If now, we suppose jp = 0, and q not 0, the first 
and second forms reduce to 

01? — q. 

In this case, the roots have contrary signs, and their 
sum is equal to 0. Hence, t?iey are both equals with 
contrary signs. 

Under the same supposition, the. third and fourth forms 

become, 

a;2 = — g'. 

In this case, the roots have the same sign, and their 
sum is 0, which is impossible. This case comes under the 
6th principle. 

Solving the equation, we find that both of the roots are 
imaginary. It will always be found, when the second 
member is negative, and numerically greater than the 
square of half the coeflScient of the second term, that the 
roots are imaginary, as may be shown by solving either 
the third or fourth form, and making p^ < q. 
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Imaginary roots always indicate some absurdity in the 
conditions that have given rise to the equation whence 
they are derived, and are to be so interpreted. 

If we suppose q = 0^ and p not equal to 0, the 
first and third forms reduce to % 

a^ + 2px = 0, 

and the second and fourth forms reduce to 

aj2 — 2px = 0. 

In both cases, the product of the roots is equal to 
0, which shows that one of them must be 0. In the 
first case, the second root is equal to — 2^, and in the 
second, it is equal to + 2/>. 

If we suppose, /> = 0, and (^ = 0, all of the forma 

reduce to 

x^ = 0. 

In this case, the product of the roots is 0, hence, 
one of them must be 0, and their sum is equal to 0; 
hence, the second root is also equal to 0. 

The results of the above discussion might bo arrived 
at, by solving the four forms, and discussing the roots 
thus obtained. Were we to solve them, wo should 
arrive at no results not indicated above. 

DISCUSSION OP THE PROBLEM OF THE LXQIITS. 

14L§. The problem of the lights affords a fair oxaniplo 
of problems of the second degree, and its diHouHHion 
indicates the general method of reasoning in suoh oa»o«. 

It is a principle of Physics, that the uitoiiHity of ti 
light, at any distance, is equal to its intonsity at tho 
distance 1, divided by the square of that distJiuiH). 
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PEOBLEM. 

Having given the intensities of two lights, at the dis- 
tance 1, and the distance between the lights, it is 
required to find that point on the line joining them 
which is equally illuminated by them. 

B'' A B B B' 

I I I I I 

Let A and B represent the places of the two Hghts, 
and JJS the line joining them. Assume -4, as the 
origin of distances, and call all distances estimated to 
the right positive, then will all distances to the left be 
negative. 

Denote the distance between the lights by c, the 
intensity of the light -4, at the distance 1, by a, and 
that of the light B^ at the idistance 1, by 5. Suppose 
the point iJ, to be equally illuminated, and denote its 
distance from the origin -4, by aj ; then will the distance 
BB^ be equal to c — x. 

Since the intensity of the light A^ at the distance I, 

Cb * 

is o, at the distance a^ it will be -5, in accordance with 
the physical principle enunciated; and smce the intensity 
of the light B^ at the distance 1, is h^ at the distance 
c — x^ it will be equal to -, r g. From the conditions 

[C--X) ^ 

of the problem, these two expressions must be equal; 

hence, 

a h (c-xY h 

a? ~ (c-a5)»' ' a? "a 

Extracting the square root of both members, we have, 

0—8! _ y/b 
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Taking the upper sign, we find, 
c\/a 



^ = c(—^\ . . (1.) 



Taking the lower sign, we find, 

c\/a _ / V^ 



X = 



V^ — V^ \V^— V^/ 



From the nature of the problem, both a and b are 
positive, and the two values of x are both real. Hence, 
there are two points of equal illumination, and only two, 
on the line of the lights. 

To discuss these values of Xy we observe that c, a, and 
J, are, fi'om the nature of the case, arbitrary. They are 
also positive ; and since the conditions of the problem in* 
volve the necessity of two lights^ neither a, J, nor c, can be 
0. Hence, only three different suppositions, belonging to 
the problem, can be made on these arbitrary quantities, viz. : 

1. c > 0, and a > 5. 3. c > 0, and a < J. 

2. c > 0, and a = 5. 

1. c > 0, and a > J. 

In this case, the fraction, ^ — r=r, is a proper 

V«4- yb 
fraction, and therefore less than 1 ; and because the 
denominator is less than twice the numerator, it is greater 
than J ; hence, the first value of x is less than c, and 
greater than ^c: which shows that the first point is 
between the two lights, and nearer the lesser one. 

The fraction, —;=: y=y is improper, and therefore 

ya —yo 
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greater than 1 ; hence, the value of aj is greater than c : 
which shows that the second point of equal illumina- 
tion, is in the prolongation of AJB^ and on the side of 
the lesser light. 

These results correspond with the supposition. For, 
if ^ is the greater light, it is plain that the first point 
of equal illumination ought to be nearer the second light, 
and a little reflection will show that there ought to be 
a second point of equal illumination beyond the second 
light. 

2. c > O' and a = 5. 

In this case, the fraction, — F^^^, is equal to i, and 

the fraction, —-?:——•, is equal to ^» or, co. Hence, 
ya— yft 

the first value of a; is equal to ^c, and the second is 
infinite : which shows that the first point of equal illu- 
mination is midway between the two lights, and the 
second is at an infinite distance, that is, there is no 
second point at any finite distance. 

These results correspond with the supposition. For, if 
the lights are of equal intensity, the first point ought 
to be midway between them, and it is equally plain that 
there should be no other point on the line of the lights. 

3. c > 0, and a < ft. 

/a 
In this case, the fraction, —pX — p, is less than J, 

ya + yh 

because the denominator is more than twice the numer- 

/a 

ator. The fraction, J^ — -r, is negative, because, 

-y/a — yb 
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V^< V^- Hence, the first value of as is positive, and 
less than ^, and the second value of cc is negative: 
which shows that the first point is between the lights, 
and nearer the lesser light, and that the second point is 
on the prolongation of the lights to the left of -4, that 
is, on the side of the feebler light. 

These results correspond with the supposition, the case 
being just the same as the first, the position of the 
lights being reversed. The coincidence of the mathematical 
results with those of ordinary reasoning, shows that the 
m^hods of interpretation of positive and negative symbols 
are correct. 

c = 0, a > ft, a == 6, and a < J. 

The hypothesis of c = 0, places the two lights at the 
same point, in which case they form one and the same light, 
whose intensity is equal to the sum of their intensities taken 
separately. 

The conditions of the problem involve the necessity of two 
lights^ and the equation of the problem is found under this 
hypothesis. This equation ought not, therefore, to respond 
to the case of a single light. For, the interpretation of the 
results obtained from an equation, can only give the cases 
which ML under the hypothesis. The hypothesis of two 
lights, and the hypothesis of a single light, are not con- 
nected by any law which affords a common equation of con- 
dition. Hence, the results obtained on the supposition of 
c = 0, do not belong to the problenu 
10 



^ 



i 
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EQUATIONS ESrVOLVESTG MORE THAN ONE UNKNOWN 
QUANTITY. 

14L9. In the general case, two equations involving two 
unknown quantities, which are both of the second degree, 
cannot be solved by any of the preceding methods 
Every attempt to solve two such equations, leads to au 
equation of the fourth degree, which as yet we have 
not learned how to solve. When, however, one of the 
equations is of the first degree, they can always be 
solved, and there are many particular cases in which 
they can be solved when both are of the second degree. 

T^joo equations containing two unknown quantities^ one 
of which is of the first and the other of the second 
degree^ can always he solved. 



1. Take tl 


le two equations, 






a? + \2xy + y« = 86 . . 


. . (1.) 




05 + 3y = H . . . . 


• • (2.) 



Find the value of aj in terms of y from ( 2 ), and 
substituting it in (1), we have, 

121 — 66y + 9y2+ 132y - 36y2 + y8 = 85; 

33 18 

or, by reduction, y2 — ^ = _ : 

whence, y' = 3, and y" = — ^, 

which, substituted in (2), gives, 

od = 2, and x" = 12t^. 

In like manner, other similar groups of equations may 
H« solved. 
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Solve the following groups of omnltaneoos equations: 

2. SB* + y» = 202 I ( aj' = 11, «" = 9. 

as + y = 20 ) ""' \y' = 9,t/"= 11. 

8. a? + y« = 894 ) . I as' = 16, x" = -18. 

as - y = 2 ) "*• ( y' = 13, y" = -16. 

I (a;' = 7, a!" = 4. 

\ ^'"- iy' = 4.y" = 7. 



4. as* — 2a^ + y* = 
a; + y =11 

8. a; + y = 6 ) ( a;' = 6, a:" = 1. 



a; + y = 6 ) j a;' = 6, a:" = 

a?+y«= 26) ^'"' ) y' = 1. y" = 

+ y = 8 f ^'"- I y' = 



7^t(?o eqtmtions of the second degree^ can always be 
solved wTien they are hmnogeneous with respect to th^ 
uriknovm qiuzntities. 

To illustrate, let us take the equations: 

7. aj^ + ay = 10 (1.) 

y^+xy =16 (2.) 

Assume y == naj, n being an auxiliary unknown quan- 
tity. Substituting in ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), 

aj« + 7W52 = 10. .-. JB* = J^ . . (3.) 

n + l ^ ^ 

n^ + nx^ = l6. .-. a^ == —ii—.. . (4.) 

n{n +1) ^ ^ 

Equating these valuea of as*, we find, 

10 16 3 

. • . n = —• 



n+l w(w -h 1) ' 
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Substituting this value of w in (3), and the resulting 
value of aj in ( 1 ), we have, 

SB = 2, and y = 3. 

Only a single pair of values of x and y are deduced. 
The complete solution would give four pairs of values. 
In the same way, similar groups of equations may be 
solved. 



8. 


aP + y^ =61 
QR^ --xy = 6 


9. 


x' + xy + y^ = Z1 
a;2 - a^ + y2 = 13 ' 


10. 


^2 — 2icy = 6 i 
y' + x' = 29 ( 


11. 


3iB2 = 2a!y + 24 ) 
y2 = ay - 8 1 


12. 


4xy — 3y2 ~ 64 
2ajy + 2x^ - y* = 138 



Ans, 
Ana. 
Ans, 
Ans. 
Ans. 



ix =z 6. 

ly = 6. 

{x = S. 

\y = 4. 

la; = 5. 

\y = 2. 

(aj = 4. 

(2/ = 3. 

(a5 = 7. 

(y = 4. 



Many other equations of the second degree may be so 
transformed as to come within the rules for solution. 
Equations of a higher degree than the second may, also, 
in certain cases, be reduced, by transformation, to such 
forms as to come within the rules already given. No 
general rules can be laid down for making the transfonn- 
ations, each case, in general, requiring to be treated in a 
manner peculiar to itself. A few examples are given, to 
illustrate some of the methods of solution. 

13. a;2 4-y2-f-aj + y'= 922 (1.)) 

V^ = 20 (2.)) 



?. 
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Squaring ( 2 ), and multiplying by 2, 

2xt/ =z SOO (8.) 

Adding (1) and (3), 

(a;2 + 2xy + y^) + {x + y) = 1722. 

Regarding (a; + y) as a single quantity, we have, by the 
rule, 

a; + y = - J ± •v/1722 + i = - i ± V- 

. • . a; + y = 41, and aj -|- y = — 42. 

Taking the first value of aj + y, and combining \vith 

(3), we have, 

aj = 25, y = 16. 



14. X +y + ^/x + y = 12 (1.)) 

053 + y3 =189 (2.) ) 

From ( 1 ) taking only the first value, we have, 



v^Ty = -i + -/i2Ti = -i + i = 3 : 
.-. x + y = 9 (3.) 

Dividing (2) by (3), member by member, 

a;2-.ay + y2 = 21 . . . . (4.) 
Squaring (3), 

a;2 + 2ajy+y2 = 81 . . . . (6.) 

Subtracting (4) fi'om (6), 

Sasy = 60; or, a^ = 20 . . . . (6.) 

Combining (6) and (3), 

a; =: 5, and y = 4. 



15. 08 — y =: 2 
»* + jr* = 272 



• • • ^« • • 



(2.)) 
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Raising ( 1 ) to 4tli power, 

054 _ 4aj3y + ea5V — 4ay^ + y* = le . . (3.) 
Subtracting (3) from (2), and factoring, 

ajy(4ari — 6ay + 4y2) = 266 . . (4.) 

Multiplying (1) by 2, squaring, multiplying by icy, and 
subtracting from (4), 

2a;2y2 = 256 — 16ay; 

or, a;2y2 +8a^ = 128. 



.-. a^ = - 4 ± Vl28 + 16 = - 4 ifc 12 ; 
or, ajy = 8, CBy = — 16. 

Taking the first value ccy = 8, and combining with (1), 
a; = 4, y = 2. 



16. aj^ + 2ajy + y + 3aj = 



y2 + X + 3y 



= 44 ) I y = 5. 



17. ajy = 6 ) ( aj = 3. 
3a^- 7y2 + i = of '*'^- ly = 2. 

18. aj* — 2a52y + y2 = 49 ) j aj = 3. 
aj* ^ 2ajV + y4 _ a;2 + y2 -- 20 ) ^*' (y = 2. 

y X 30 V j[/w. J 

ai2 +a5y = 66 J ( y = 5. 

20. aj2y* + y2 = 10 ) ( a; = 3. 
ccy^ +y = 4[ ^'^^ iy=l. 

21. a^ + y3 = 189 1 ( aj = 5. 
aj2y + ay2 = 180 ) ***• I y = 4. 
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1323 



22. aj + y 



= a' 



aj^— y2 _- .j2 



23. 9352 = 4y2 X 

3a^ + 2aj + y = 486 ) 



24. ^ + y2— SB — y = 78 

«y+ a? + y = 39 

26. 1 _ 1 _ 1 \ 

y a " 4 [. 



-4/w. •• 



^=2>+i). 



y=£(«^-i). 



2a 



( y = 15. 



Ans. 



aj = 9. 



Iy = 8. 



^na. 



aj = 4. 



y = 2. 



PBOBLEMS. 

1. Find two such numbers, that their product, added 
to their sum, shall be 47, and their sum, taken from the 
sum of their squares, shall leave 62. 

Let X and y denote the numbers ; then, from the 
conditions of the problem, 



(a5 + y) + a^ = 47 , 

a52 + y2-(a5+y) = 62 . 

Multiplying equation (1) by 2, 

2a5y+2(a; + y) = 94 

Adding (2) and (3), 

a;2 + 2a5y + y3 -I- (a; + y) = 156. 

(a5 + y)2+(aj + y) = 166 



or. 



(2.)i 



(8.) 



(4.) 
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Solving ( 4 ), and taking the first value of a; + y, 

05 + y = —i + -v/166 + J = 12 .... (6.) 

Substituting in ( 1 ), we have, 

ay = 47—12 = 35 . . . . (6.) 

Combining ( 6 ) and ( 6 ), 

a; = 5, and y = 7 : the numbers required. 

2. The sum of two numbers is 7, and the sum of 
their cubes is 91. What are the numbers? 

Let X and y denote the numbers. Then we shall 
have, 

« + y = » (1.)) 

SB3+y3= 91 (2.) J 

Cubing ( 1 ), we have, 

ic3 + 3aj2y + 3iBy2 + y3 ^ 343 , , , (3^) 

Subtracting (2) fi:om (3), fectoring, and dividing by 3 

ajy(a5-f-y) = 84 (4.) 

Dividing (4) by (1), member by member, 

ajy = 12 (6.) 

Combining (1) and (5), we find, 

05 = 3, and y = 4: the numbers required. 

3. The fore wheel of a coach makes 6 revolutions 
more than the hind wheel, in going 120 yards; but if 
the circumference of each wheel be increased 1 yard, 
the fore wheel will only make 4 more revolutions than 
the hind wheel in going the same distance. What is 
the circumference of each wheel? 



I- 
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Let X denote the number of yards in tlie circum- 
ference of the hind wheel, and y the number in that 
of the fore wheel. 

From the conditions of the problem, 

120 . ^ 120 

X y \ 

120 . , 120 

+ 4 = 



« + i ' y + 1 

Or, by reduction, 

20(a5 -y) = scy (1.)^ 

29aj — 31y = ajy + 1 . . . . ( 2.) ) 

Subtracting ( 1 ) from ( 2 ), 

llV+ 1 
9aj — lly = 1 ; or, a? = — 2- — • 

Substituting this value of a; in ( 1 ), and reducing, 
, 39 20 

^ 11^ 11 

cr 

Whence, y' = 4, and y" = — rr * 

Taking the positive value of y, and substituting in (1), 

we find, 

a; = 6, 

Hence, the wheels are, respectively, 4 and 6 yards in 
circumference. 

4. Find two numbers whose product is equal to the 

difference of their squares, and the sum of whose squares 

is equal to the difference of their cubes. • 
Denoting the numbers by x and y, we have, 

xy ^ Qi? --y'^ M ^ ^ 

a* + y3 = aj» - y« . . . . \ 
10* 
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Making x = ny, n being unknown, we have, from ( 1 ), 

after redaction, 

n = n^-1 (3.) 

Whence, taking the positive value of w, only, 

n = l±-V^; ... «*=!jt_Vi, and n3= 2 + ^5. 
From (2), by reduction, 

05 = ny =. ~-^ X ^ ' = ;i-^^- 

2 2+2^5 ^ 

6. Required two numbers, whose product is equal to 
the square of two thu'ds the first, and the difference of 
whose squares is greater, by 1, than the square of twice 
the second. Ans, 9 and 4. 

6. Find two numbers, whose sum, multiplied by the 
greater, is 209, and whose difference, multiplied by the 
less, is 24. Arts, 11 and 8. 

7. Find two numbers, such that the sum of their 
squares is equal to 181, and the difference of their 
squares equal to 19. Ana, 9 and 10. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BATIO, PBOPOBTION, AND SERIES. 

RATIO AND PROPORTION. 

150. The Measurement of a quantity is the opera- 
tion of finding how many times it contains some other 
quantity of the same kind, taken as a standard. The 
latter quantity is called the Unit of Measure, and may 
be any quantity which is of the same kind as the quan- 
tity measured. The unit of measure is supposed to be 
known beforehand, and is therefore called the Ante- 
cedent. The value of the quantity measured becomes 
known, in terms of the antecedent, by the operation of 
measurement, and is therefore called the Consequent. 
Mathematically, the measurement is performed by dividing 
the consequent by the antecedent; the result is an 
abstract number, which, being prefixed to the unit 
employed, expresses the value of the thing measured. 
Hence, the following definition: 

151. The Ratio of one qiuintity to another of the 
same Jcind^ is the result obtained by dividing the seco9id 
qtcantity by the first. The first qtmntity is called the 
Antecedent, and the second the Consequent. 

Thus, the ratio of a to £, is -, or a)d; or, it may 
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be written, a : £. Here, a is the antecedent, or stand- 
ard, and h the consequent, and both are called teirma. 

159« A Fropobtion is the ea^ession of eqiudity 
between two equal ratios. Thus, 

b ^ d 
a c' 

is a proportion, expressing the &ct that the ratio of 
a to d is equal to the ratio of c to <?. This pro- 
portion may also be written thus, 

a : b : : c : d. 

In either case, the proportion is read, a is to b as 
c is to d. In most algebraical operations, the former 
method of writing a proportion is the better; in geo- 
metrical operations, the latter method has been most 
frequently employed. 

153. There are four terms in every proportion which 
have received different names with respect to each other. 
The first and third are antecedents; the second and 
fourth are consequents. The first and fourth are ea> 
tremes ; the second and third are means. The first and 
second form the first couplet; the third and fourth form 
the second couplet. The fourth term, is called a fourth 
proportional to the other three. When the second term 
is equal to the third, it is said to be a mean proportional 
between the other two. In this case, there are but thl*ee 
different terms in the proportion, and the last term is said 
to be a third proportional to the other two. Thus, in the 
proportion,- 

^ d Z JT 

- = -,ora:ft::c:ai 
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a and c are antecedents, b and d consequents, a and 

d extremes, b and c means ; - , or a : ^, is the first 

d ^ 

couplet, - , or c : d^, is the second couplet, and d is 
c 

a fourth proportional to a, 5, and c. Also, in the pro- 
portion, 

- =z -. or a : b :: b : c. 
a b 

5 is a mean proportional between a and c, and c is a 
third proportional to a and b, 

154. Quantities are in proportion, by cdtemation^ when 
antecedent is compared with antecedent, and consequent 
with consequent. 

155. Quantities are in proportion, by inversion^ when 
antecedents are made consequents, and consequents are 
made antecedents. 

156. Quantities are in proportion, by compositiony 
when the sum of antecedent and consequent is compared 
with either antecedent or consequent. 

157. Quantities are in proportion, by division^ when 
the difference of antecedent and consequent is compared 
with either antecedent or consequent. 

15§. Two varying quantities are reciprocally^ or in- 
versdy proportional, when one is increased as many times 
as the other is diminished. In this case, their product 
is a fixed quantity, as ajy = m. 

159. Equimultiples of two quantities, are the results 
obtained by multiplying both by the same quantity. 
Thus, * ma^ and , mb^ are equimultiples of a and 5, 
whatever may be the value of m. 
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160. We shall proceed to demonstrate some of the 
most important properties of proportions, adopting both 
methods of writing proportions. 

Assume the proportion, 

a : b :: c : d: or, - = - • . . (1.) 

Clearing of fractions, wo have, 

be = ad (2.) 

Hence, 

1. J^ four qxmntities are in proportion^ the ^product 
of the means is equal to the product of the extremes. 

Conversely, if we divide both members of (2) by oo, 

we shall have, - = - ; or, a : b : : c : d. Hence, 
a c 

If the product of two quantities is equal to the 
product of two other quantities^ the first two may be 
m^de the means^ and the second two the extremes^ of 
a proportion. 

It follows, that of three proportional quantities, the 
square of tJie mean is equal to the product of the 
extremes, 

K we multiply both members of ( 1 ) by ^ , and reduce 

the result to its simplest form, we shal have, 

<^ d _ _ ,^ . 

- = - ; or, a : c :i b I d . . (3.) 
a b ^ ^ 

Whence, the following principle : 

2. If four quantities are in proportion^ they will be in 
proportion by altemation. 

Let us assume the proportion, 

a:b::g:f; or, ^ = -^ . . (4.) 
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Comparing (4) with (1), we see that their first mem- 
bers are equal; hence, their second members must also 
be equal; that Ls, 

- = i-i or. c : d I : g : f . . . (6.) 
eg . 

Hence, the following principle: 

3. If the first couplets of two proportions are the 
same^ the second couplets will form a proportion. 

Consequently, by alternation, if the antecedents of two 
proportions are the same in both^ the consequents wiU 
be in proportion. 

If we take the reciprocals of both members of ( 1 ), 
we shall have, 

T = -^; or, 6 : a : : <? : c . . . (6.) 

Hence, the following principle : 

4. J^ four quantities are in proportion^ they wiU be 
in proportio7i by inversion. 

If we add 1 to both members of (1), and also sub- 
tract 1 from both members, we shall have, 

- •{- I = - -f- 1, and 1 = 1. 

a c a c 



Whence, by reducing to a common denominator, we havei| 



5-ha d+c - 6 — a d — c 
, = — : — , and = 



a : b+a : : c : <?+c, and a : J— a : : c : c?— c ) 
Hence, the following principle 
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6, If four quantities are in proportion^ they wiU be 
in proportion by composition or division. 

If we multiply both terms of the ratio -, by tw, its 
value will not be changed (Art. 61), ^and we shall have, 

— = - ; or, ma i mb :i a i b , . (8.) 
ma a 

Hence, the following principle: 

6. EquimvltipHes of two quantities are proportional 
to the quantities themselves. 

If we multiply both terms of the first member of 
( 1 ), by m, and both terms of the second member by 
n, the equality will not be destroyed, and we shall 
have, 

mb nd . , , ^ v 

— = — ; or, ma : mb :: nc : nd . (9.) 
ma nc ^ ' 

Hence, the following principle: 

7. -5^ four quantities are in proportion^ any equi- 
multiples of the first couplet will be proportional to 
any equimultiples of the second couplet, ^ 

I^ in Equation ( 8 ), we suppose m = 1 ± - , in wi^ich 
- IS any fraction whatever, we shall have the following 
principle : \ 

8. ]f two quantities be increased or diminished byi 
like parts of each^ the results will be proportional ^(K. 
the quantities themselves, \ 



If, in Equation ( 9 ), we suppose, m = 1 ± - , and S^ 
n = 1 ± "^^ , we shall have the following piinciple : 



^ 



^ 



) 
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9. If both terms of the first couplet of a proportion 
be increased or diminished by like parts of each^ and 
if both terms of the second couplet be increased or 
diminished by any other like parts of each^ the results 
win be in proportion, 

A continued proportion^ is one in which several ratios 
are successively equal to each other, as, 

- = -=-=-, <fcc. :or, a : b : : c : d : : e: f : : g : FL 
a c e g' ^ ^ ^ y •» 

&c (10.) 

From the preceding continued proportion, we evi- 
dently have the following equations: 



b b 

a- 'a' 


whence, 


ba = ab. 


b _d 
a ~ 


cc 


be =z ad. 


a e 


(C 


be = af. 


b _h 
a'' g 


cc 


bg = oA, <fcc. 



Adding and factoring, we have, 

*(a + c-f-e + ^ + &c.) = a(5 + <?+/ + A + &0.) 

Changing this equation into a proportion (Piinciple 1), 
ive have, 

a + c + 6 + ^ + &c. : d + <?+/+ A + &c. : 2 a : ^; or, 
ft + <?+/+ A 4- <fec. b 



a + c + e + ^-f- Ac. a 



(11.) 



Hence, the following principle ; 
11 
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10. In any continued proportion^ the 8U7n of all the 
antecedents is to the sum of aU the consequents^ as any 
antecedent is to the corresponding consequent. 

Let us assume the two equations, 

b d . f h 

- = -, and -^ = -. 
a c ^9 

Multiplying these equations, member by member, we 
have, 

-^ = — ; or, as I hf :i eg I dh . (12.) 
as eg 

Hence, the following principle : 

11. If two proportions be multiplied together^ term 
by term, the products will be proportional. 

This principle may be extended to the multiplication 
of any number of proportions, term by term. 



SERIES. 

161. A Series is a succession of terms, each of which 
is derived jfrom one or more of the preceding ones, by 
a fixed law. This law is called the law of the series. 

When a certain number of terms are given, and the 
law of the series is known, any number of terms may 
be found. There are, in general, an infinite number of 
terms in every series. 

The simplest series are, Arithmetical and Geometrical 
Progressions. 
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ARITHMETICAL PEOGRESSICN. 

163. An Abtthmetical Pbogbession is a series in 
which each term is derived from the preceding term, by 
adding to it a constant quantity. This quantity is called 
the common difference. 

When the common difference is positive^ each term is 
greater than the preceding, and the progression is said 
to be increasing. When the common difference is negci- 
tive^ each term is less than the preceding, and the pro- 
gression is said to be decreasing. 

Thus, 2, 4, 6, 8, &c., is an increasing arithmetical 
progression, in which the common difference is + 2. 

The series, 18, 16, 14, 12, &c,, is a decreasing arith- 
metical progression, in which the common difference 
is - 2. 

Although there are an infinite number of terms in 
every progression, it is customary to speak of any finite 
number of consecutive ones, as constituting a progression. 
Thus, we call the succession of terms, 

3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 

a progression of 6 terms. 

If the terms of any increasing progression be taken in 
a reverse order, beginning at the last, there will result a 
decreasing progression. Thus, the progression, 

4, 8, 12, 16, 
b3Comes, when reversed, 

16, 12, 8, 4. 

If a decreasing progresrion, be, in like mani 
versed, there will result an increasing progrev 
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163. In every arithmetical progression, having a finite 
number of terms, there are five quantities especially to 
be considered, viz. : The first term^ the last term, the 
number of terms, the common difference, and the sum 
of the terms. When any three of these are given, the 
other two may be found. In investigating rules for the 
solution of these different cases, let us denote 

The first teim by a. 

" last term by l.^ 

" number of terms by . . . . w. . 

" common difference by . . . . d,. 

" sum of the terms by ... . s. 

The first and last terms are called eastremes^ all the 
other terms are called Arithmetical m^ans. 



Given a, d, and n, to find I. 



164. The second term is, by definition, equal to 

a -\-d; the third is equal to the second, increased by 

d, that is, it is a + 2d; the fourth term is equal to 

the third, increased by d, that is, it is a+ Sd; and 

so on : hence, the n*^ term, or / , is equal to 

a + (n—l)d ; or, 

I =z a + in- l)d . . . . (1.) 

That is, any term is equal to the first term, plus the 
product of the common difference by the number of 
preceding terms. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The first term is 3, and the common difference 
is 3. What is the 7th term. 

Here, the number of terms preceding the 7th, is 6; 
hence, by the rule, the 7th term is, 3 + 3 x 6, or 21. 
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2. The first term is 24, and the common difference 

— 3; what is the 6th term? 

Am. 24 + 4 X — 3 = 12. 

3. The first term is 1, and the common difference 
is IJ; what is the 26th term? 

Am. 1 + 24 X 1^ = 3Y. 

4. The first term is 1, and the common difference 

— i; what is the 13th term? 

Am. 1 + 12 X—f =-8. 

6. The first term is — • 6, and the common differ- 
ence 2; what is the Yth term? 

Am. —6 + 2x6 = Y. 

Given a, /, and w, to find s. 

165. Having given a, d^ and w, I may be found 
by the preceding rule. Having found the w*^ term, ^, 
the preceding term is equal to I — d^ the term pre- 
ceding that, I — 2d^ and so on. If now, we write out 
the terms of the progression, and then write the same 
terms in a reverse order, the sum will be the same in 
both cases. 

Hence, we have, 

5 = a + {a+d) + (a+2(f ) + . . . + {l-2d)+{l-d)+l. 
8 = 1+ {l-d) + {l-2d) + ... {a+2d) + (a+d)+a. 

Adding these equations, term by term, we have, 

28 = (a+l) + {a+l)+{a+l)+ . . .+{a+r)+{a+t)+(a+l). 

Here, (a+l) is taken n times; hence, 

28 = n(a+l); or, s = in{a+l) . . (2.) 

That is, the 8um of the terrm is equcU to ths sum of 
the extremes^ multiplied by half the number of terms. 



/ 
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Fomrala ( 2 ) can be placed under another form, by 
substituting for I its value taken from Formula ( 1 ). 

8 = in{a+a+(n-l)d) = na + ^^^7""^^ (3.) 

by means of which, the sum of the terms may be found 
more directly than by Formula (2). 



EXAMPLES. 

1. The first term is 2, the common difference is 3, 
and the number of terms is lY. What is their sum? 

Ans. 17 X 2 H X 3 = 442. 

2. The first term is |, the common difference — |, 

and the number of terms 20. What is the sum? 

«^ 1 . 20 X 19 1 55 

. Ana. 20X-+— 2— X--= --^. 

3. The first term, is 20, the common difference is 

— 2, and the number of terms is 6. What is the sum ? 

Am. 6 X 20 + ^-^ X - 2 =90. 
2 

4. The first term is 6, the common difference 3, 
and the number of temis 12. What is the sum? 

Am. 258. 

6. The first term is — 2, the common difference is 

— 3, and the number of terms is 10. What is the 
sum? ^ Ans. —155. 

Formulas ( 1 ) and ( 2 ), contain five quantities : a, d^ w, 
^ and s. If any three be assumed at pleasure, the 
remaining two may be deduced from the formulas. 
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GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSIOI^. 

166 A Geometrical Pbogeessioit is a series, each 
term of which is derived from the preceding one, by 
multiplying it by a fixed quantity. This quantity is called 
the ratio of the progression. 

167. When the first term is positive, and the ratio 
greater than 1, each term is greater than the preceding 
one, and the progression is said to be increasing. 
When the ratio is less than 1, each term is less than 
the preceding one, and the progression is said to be 
decreasing. 

Thus, the series 2, 4, 8, 16, &c., is an increasing 
progression, whose ratio is 2. 

The series 2, 1, J, J, &c., is a decreasing progression, 
whose ratio is |. " 

168. When the ratio is negative, the terms of the 
progression are alternately positive and negative. The 
positive terms make up a progression whose ratio is 
equal to the square of the given ratio, and the nega- 
tive terms make up a second pi%gression, having the 
same ratio. 

The progi'ession 2, — 4, +8, — 16, ifcc, whose ratio 
is — 2, is made up of the two progressions, 2, 8, 32, 
&c., and — 4, — 16, -- 64, &c., whose ratio in each 
case is 4. 

169. In any geometrical progression, there are five 
quantities considered, any three of which being given, 
the other two may be found These quantities are: 
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The first term^ denoted by .... a. 
" l<zst term^ denoted by ..../. 
" number of terms^ denoted by . . w. 

' " ratiOy denoted by r. 

** sum of the terms, denoted by . . 5. 

The first and last terms are called eoctremea; all the 
other terms are called Geometrical means. 

Given a, r, and w, to find I. 

170. The second term is, by definition, equal to the 
first multiplied by r, that is, it is equal to ar\ the third 
term is equal to the second, multiplied by r, that is, 
it is equal to ar^\ the fourth term is equal to the 
third, multiplied by r, that is, it is equal to ar^\ and 
so on to the n*^ term, which is equal to ai^'^'^i hence, 

I = ar«-i (1.) 

That is, any term of a geometrical progression is 
eqtuxl to the first term, multiplied by that power of the 
rcUio whose exponent is equal to the number of preceding 
terms. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the 7th term of the series 1, 4, 16, &c. 
We have, I = ar^"^ = 1x4^ = 4096. Ans. 

2. Find the 8th term of the series 2, 4, 8, &c. 

Ans. 266. 
8. Find the 12th term of the series 30, 16, YJ, &c. 

Ans. tHt- 
4. Find the 8th term of the series 6, 26, 125, &c. 

Ans. 390626. 



^ 
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Given a, r, and n^ tb find s. 
171. We have, from the definition, 

8 = a + ar + ar^+ . . . + ar**-^ + ar^-^; 

Subtracting the first of the above equations from the 
second, member from member, and fiustoring, 

8{r - 1) = a(r» — 1) ; 
.•. 5 = a — .... (2.) , 

Had we subtracted the second from the first, we should 

have found, 

1 — r" 
8 = a-— — .... (3.) 
1 — r ^ ^ 

When r is greater than 1, Formula (2) will be found 
more convenient ; when it is less than 1, Formula ( 3 ) 
is to be preferred ; but either may be used in any case. 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sum of 8 terms of the. series 6, 20, 80, &c 

fM ^l 4® — 1 

8 =z a = 6 . ^ = 109226. Am. 

r — 1 4—1 

112 

2. Find the sum of 1 terms of the series ^j r j ;:» &c. 

2 3 9 

. 2059 

^^- 1458' 

3. Find the simi of 6 terms of the series 64, 32, 16, 
&c. Ans, 126. 

4. Find the sum of 8 terms of the series 2, — 4, 
+ 8, — 16, Ac Ans. - 
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179. Solving Formula (1), -with respect to r, wo 
haye, 



—1 fi 
= Va' 



(*•) 



a formula, by means of which we can find the ratio^ 
when the extremes and the nmnber of terms are given 
rhe same formula enables us to insert any number of 
geometrical means between any two .numbers. Since the 
number of means is equal to the whole number of terms 
diminished by 2, we shall have, w— 1 = m+1, in 
which m denotes the number of means required. 

Substituting in (4), we have, 



m + l fl 



(5.) 



EXAMPLES. 

1. Insert 4 geometrical means between \ and 81. 

We have, r = ^81 ■^\ = »/543 = 3. Hence, the 
means are^ !» 3, 9, and 2Y. 

81 

2. Insert 3 geometrical means between 2 and — • 

8 

Ana. 3, -, and -— • 

3. Insert 4 geometrical means between 2 and 486. 

Am. 6, 18, 54, 162. 

4. Insert 6 geometrical means between 1 and —-• 

64 

^ns. i, J, i, tV» sV- 

5. Insert 4 geometrical means between 2 and 6250. 

Ans, 10, 60, 250, 1250. 
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Formula (3) may be placed under the form, 

B — .... (6.) 

When r is a fraction less than 1, and n very great, 
the numerator, ar**,. is very small with respect to the 
denominator ; and finally, when w = oo , the value of 
ar" is 0. In this case, the value of 8 reduces to its 
first term, and we have, 

1 •— r ^ 

173. In all cases of decreasing progression, the value. 
, is that towards which the sum of the series 



1 —r 

approaches, as the number of terms is increased. This 

term is called, the limit of the sum, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sum of the terms, 2, 1, |, J, &c., to 

infinity. 

d 2 

We have, a = = -i r = 4, Ans, 

1 — r 1 — i 

2. Find the sum of the terms, |-, 1, |, &c., to 
infinity. Ans, ^. 

3. Find the sum of the terms, 1, ^, J, &c., to 
infinity. Ans, J. 

4. Find the sum of the terms, f, J, f, &c., to 
infinity. Ans. 2|. 

5. What is the limit towards which the sum of the 
series 1, f, ^|, &c., approaches, as the number of 
terms increases? Ans. 6. 

6. What is the limit of the sum of the series 
1, }, ^, &C. ? Ans. 4. 
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PBOBLEMS. 

1. The sum of tliree terms in geometrical progression 
is 21, and the sum of their reciprocals is y\. What are 
the terms? 

Denote the first term by a;, and the ratio by y. 
We shall have, fi-om the conditions of the problem, 



« + ay + ay^ = 21 

X xi/ xy^ 12 
Prom (1) and (2), we find. 



(2.)) 



21 

i+y + y* = — .... (3.) 

1+y + y^ = ^2 . . . (4.) 

21 Y 
.-. — = — ojy^; or, aj^ = 36; or, xy = e. 

Substituting the value of ajy in (4), 



1 + y + y' 


= f.x 


6y. 


•• y^ 


5 

-jy 

5 
~ 4 


= -'• 




)!•, y 


*v/f: 


- 1. 



Or, using the positive value of y only, we have, 
y = 2 ; whence, a; = 3. 
The terms are, therefore, 3, 6, and 12. 

2. The population of a town increases annually m a 
geometrical ratio, and in three years the population rises 
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from 120000 to 138916. Find by what part of itself it 
is increased? 

Let X denote the ratio after each increase. 

From the conditions of the problem, 

120000aj3 = 138915; 
Or, 8000aj3 = 9261. 

>. 20a; =21; or, a; = 1^^. 

Hence, each year, there is added one-twentieth of its 
population. 

3. The sum of a geometrical progression to an infi* 
nite number of terms is 2, and the sum of the squares of 
the terms of the same series is f . What is the first 
term, and the ratio of the given progression? 

Let X denote the first term, and y the ratio. We 
shall have, 

X 

X + xy + Qny^ + &c. = -— — = 2, (1.) 

if 

a^ + o^y^ + o^y^-f &c. = j-^ = ^. (2.) 

Dividmg (2) by (1), 

j^ = ^; or, 3a5 = 2+2y . . (3.)* 

From (1), we have, 

a =: 2 - 2y (4,) 

From (3) and (4), by combination, 

a; = 1, and y = J. 

The series is, therefore. 
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4. The population of a town increases annually in 
geometrical progression, and in four years is raised fi-om 
10000 to 14641. By what part of itself is it increased 
each year? Arts, ^V* 

6. Find 4 numbers in geometrical progression, such 
that the sum of the means shall be 36, and the sum of 
the extremes shall be 84. Ans, 3, 9, 27, and 81. 

6. Insert 3 geometrical means between \ and ^\, 

Ana. f, t, H. 

INDETERMINATB COEFFICIENTS. 

174. An identical equation is one which is true for 
all possible values of the unknown quantities which enter 
it. Thus, 

/»2 __ gj2 

ax-\-h = 005 + 6, =z a + x. 

a — X 

are identical equations. 

I'y5, Every identical equation containing but one un- 
known quantity, can be reduced to the form o^ 

p+qx + rx^+&Q. = p'+ q'x + r'x^ 4- &c. ( 1.) 

Or, by transposition, to the form, 

{p -jo') + ( 2' — q')x + (r - r')x^ + Ac. =' 0. (2.) 

176. From the definition above given, the unknown 
quantity may have an infinite nimiber of values, that is, 
it is indeterminate (Art. 74). 

177. The coefficients of the different powers of the 
unknown quantity in Equation (2) being coefficients of 
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mdetermina4}e quantities, are called Indetebminate Co- 
efficients. 

178. We have, from Equation (2), by transposition, 
{q — q')x + {r-'r')x^ + &o, =z p'—p . . (3.) 

From the definition of an identical equation (Art. 174), 
it must be of such a form as to be satisfied for ever^/ 
possible value that may be attributed to x. Hence, 
Equations ( 1 ), ( 2 ), and ( 3 ), must be true for every 
value of 35 ; consequently, for the value of cb = 0. Sub- 
stituting this value in the first member of Equation (3), 
reduces it to zero: hence, j[>'—j[> = 0, or jt> = p'. 

Making p =p\ in Equation (3), and dividing through 
by 35, we have, 

q — q' + ir — r')x + &c. = 0. 

In the same manner as before, it may be shown that 
q = q% and by continuing the same course of reasoning, 
we can show that r = r', and so on ; that is. 

The coefficients of the different powers of tJie un- 
hnovm quantity^ in Equation (2), are separately equal 
to ; or the coefficients of the like powers of the un- 
known quantity in the two members of JEk^uation ( 1 ) 
are separately equal to each other. ^ 

This principle, called the principle of indeterminate 
coefficients, -may be enunciated as follows : 

In any^ identical equation^ containing but one inde- 
terminate qua7itity^ the coefficients of the like powers 
of this quantity in the two memhers^ are separately 
equal to each other. 

179. If an identical equation contains more than one 
indeterminate quantity, it may be shown by a rii 
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course of reasoning, that the coefficients of the like 
powers and combinations of powers of these quantities, 
in the two members, are separately equal to each other. 
Hence, the following general principle : 

Jn any identical equation containing any number 
of indeterminate quantitieSj the coefficients of the like 
powers and combinations of powers of these quantities^ 
in the two msmbers^ are separately equal to ea^h other. 

The principle of indeterminate coefficients is much used 

in developing expressions into series. To illustrate, let 

2 + 3aj 
it be required to develop the expression, — , 

into a series. 

Assume the equation, 

and suppose it identical. 
Clearing of fractions, we have. 



2 + 3a; = Sp + 4p 
+ ^q 



x + 5p x^ + 5q Q^ + &C. 
+ 4:q + 4r 
4- 3r +Ss 

From the principle of indeterminate coefficients, we have, 



2 = 3p, 

3 = 4p + 2q, 

= 5p + 4q + 3r, 

= 5q + 4tr + 35, 



q = h 

r = -i4. 
s = W» <5kc. 



Substituting these values in ( 1 ), we have the requii*ed 
series, 

2 + 305 



_ 2 1 
3 + 405 + 6052 3 "^ 9® 



^x^ + ^^V, &c. 
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In like maimer, any sLtnilar expression may be developed 
into a series. Hence, the following 

BULE. 

ABBume the ea^esaion equal to a series of the fomij 
p + qx + ra^ -{ cfec, in which jt>, q, r, <6c., are qicanti' 
ties to be determined. Ckaf the eqrmtion of fractions^ 
and place the coefficients of the like powers of the 
unJcnown qitantity in the two members separately equal 
to each other. Then find^ from the residting equations^ 
the values of py q^ r, <6c,, and sicbstitute these vahces 
in the assumed development. 



EXAMPLES. 


1. Develop , , into a series. 

^ 1 +a;' 


OPERATION. 


= p-\-qX'{'rx^-{-SQe^+ &o. 
1 -f- a; 


Clearing of fractions, 


1 —05 =z p + q 


x+ r 


+ r 


Equating coefficients, 


1 =i>» .-. 2> = 1. 


-I =: q+p^ .-. gr = -2. 


= r + qj . • . r = 2. 


= 5 + r. 
Substituting, 

— — = 1 — 2a5 

1 +x 

11» 


• 
+ 2a5»- 


s = — 2,&c* 
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The law of the series is evident, and any number of 
terms may be written* 

2. Develop r-— 7—3 j into a series. 

1 -f- jc -f- ar 



OPERATION. 



1 — aj 



1 +aj-f «2 
Clearing of fractions, 
1 —x = p+ q 



Equating coefficients, 
1 =i>, 

=z r + q +Pj 
= 8 +r + gj 

Substituting, 
1 -a; 



= p+qx + rsK^ + 8ix? + &C. 



x + r 


a? + 8 


+ 9 


+ r 


+ P 


+ ? 



a^ + Ac 



^ = 1. 

^ = -2. 

r = 1. 

s = 1, &o. 



l + a; + aj» 



= 1 — 205 + ai2 + a^ — 2aj* + a^ + CB« — 2a5% &0. 



« Tk 1 1 + 2a; . ^ 

3. Develop r;^ , mto a series. 

Ans. 1 + 5a5 + 15a52 + UncP + 135a* + &c 



4. Develop 



1 + 2a; 



into a series. 



1— a;-a;2' 

Ans. 1 + 3a; -4- 4aj2 + W + &c. 



When the numerator of the fraction contains the un- 
known quantity to a higher power than the denomi- 
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nator, we first reduce it to a mixed quantity, in which 
the numerator of the fractional part is of a less degree 
than the denominator, and then develop the fractional 
part, by the rule, annexing the result to the. entire part. 

6. Develop , mto a series. 

a — X 

Reducing to a mixed quantity, 

1 + aa;2 — jb3 



= ay^+ 



a-^x a — a; 

Developing, by the rule, 

= I + r. + ^ + Ac. 



a-'X a a^ a? a* 

180, When the denominator of a fraction can be 
resolved into factors, the fraction itself can be resolved 
into partial fractions having these Actors for denomi- 
nators, by the principle of indeterminate coefficients. The 
preceding remark is also applicable here, namely, when 
the degree of the numerator is higher than that of the 
denominator, the fraction must be changed to a mixed 
quantity, as before. The method of proceeding is indi- 
cated in the following example : 

1. Resolve the fraction,-^ ^^ into partial fractions. 

Ob ~~ X 

OPERATION. 

Assume, —z 5 , = — ^ 1 — , in which p and a 

^ d^ — 7? a + x a^x ^ ^ 

are to be determined. 
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Clearing of fraotionB, 

2a* = pa —px + qa + qx. 
Equating the coeffidents of the like powers of ab^ 



= pa + qa\ 



2a^ = pa + qa 




Whence, q z= a, and p = a. 

Substituting in the assumed equation, 
2a^ ^ 4. ^ 



a^ — x^ a — aj a + x 

2. Resolve , ,\ /"^Z. / :;\» into partial frac 

(x — 1) (» — 2) (aj — 3)' ^ 

tions. 

OPERATION. 

Assume, 

x^-x + 2 _ p g , r 

(05 - 1) (aj-2) (a;-3) ""aj-l"^a5 — 2"^a5-3' 

Clearing of fractions, 

a2-aj+2 = p{a^—5x+6) + q{sfi—ix+3) + r{ix^—dx+2). 

Equating coefficients, 

2 = 6p + 3q+2r) 
— 1 = ^ 5p — iq — Sr) 

1 = P + q + r. 

,•, JO = 1, q z= —4^ and r = 4. 

Substituting in the assumed equation, 

x^ — x + 2 1 4,4 



(jB— !)(«— 2)(aj — 3) aj — 1 a;— 2 aj — 3 
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3. Resolve the fraction, -^ -, into partial 



fractions. 



Ans. - 



2aj — 4 2a5 — 2 



5 *— Qj * 

4. Resolve -^ into partial fractions. 

~~ '^ ft r» 



1 — a; 1 + aj 

3 2x 4x^ 

*• ^^^^^ {l + 2x){l-2x)(l-xy ^*° P**^ 



fractions. 



Ans. - — --— - + — h 

l + 2a;l— 2a;l — 



When the denominator is of the second degree, it can 
always be resolved into two factors of the first degree, 
by placing it equal to 0, and finding the roots of the 
equation; then, the factors will be found by subtracting 
each . root from the unknown quantity. 

We have hitherto supposed that the factors of the 
denominator are unequal. When the fectors are, some 
of them, equal, we proceed as in the following example : 

3^.2 ^/j. _i_ g ^ 

6. Resolve — -, ^71 , mto partial fractions, 

(X — 1)-* 

. 3aj2 _ 7a; 4- 6 p , ^ •• 

Assume, — -, -vr — = -, — ^-^to + 



(a; -1)5 ""(a; -1)3' (a; - l)^ ' a;-l 

Clearing of fractions, 

3x^-1x + Q z= p + q{x'-l) + r(aj2 - 2aj -f 1). 

Equating coefficients, 

6 = /> — q + r 

— 7 = q— 2r 

3 = r 

. • . /> = 2, g' = — 1, and r = 3. 
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Substituting in the assumed equation, 
3aj2 - 'Taj -f 6 2 



7. Resolve 



-%: Resolve 



9. Resolve 



10. Resolve 



X 



{X - 1)3 



1 _ 8 

(x—iy'^x — i 



(»-i)" 



into partial fractions. 
Ans. 



x + 2x^ 



{x-iy aj— 1 
into partial fractions. 

Sx 2x 



Ans. 



+ 



1 — g + g^ 



Ans. 
x^ 



{X 



(x-xy ^{x-i) 

into partial fractions. 

1)3 "^ (05 - 1)2 "^ 35 - 1 ' 



(052 



l)(05-2)' 

Ans. 



into partial fractions. 



3(05 — 2) 2(05 - 1) 6(05 + l) ' 

Other applications of the principle of indeterminate 
coefficients will be given hereafter. 

t§l. Fractions and radical expressions may be de- 
veloped into series, in many cases, by means of the 
Binomial Formula. As yet, the Binomial Formula has only 
been demonstrated for positive and entire exponents, in 
which case, we have seen that the number of terms in 
the development will always be finite. When, how- 
ever, the exponent is negative or fractional, the number 
of terms will be infinite, that is, the development will 
bo a true series. The method of developing expressions 
into series, as also the method of summing series, will 
be explained in the Appendix, after the general demon- 
stration of the Binomial Formula. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



LOGABITHMS. 



1§2« The Logabithm of a number is the exponent 
of the power to which it is necessary to raise a fLsed 
number to produce the given number. The fixed num- 
ber is called the base of the system, 

1§3. If we denote any positive number, except 1, 

by a; any positive number whatever by ti, and the 

exponent of the power to which it is necessary to raise 

a, in order to produce w, by aj, we shall have the 

exponential equation, 

a* = n (1.) 

In this equation, a is the hase^ n any positive num- 
ber, and X is the logarithm of n. It is plain, that a 
cannot be negative, neither can it be equal to 1, be- 
cause all powers of 1 are equal to 1. 

I^ whilst a remains fixed in value, we suppose n 
to asisume in succession every value from to oo, 
the corresponding values of as, taken together, wiU con- 
stitute what is called a system of logarithms. Since 
there are an infinite number of different values that may 
be attributed to a, it follows, that th^e are an infinite 
number of systems of logarithms. Of these, two only 
are in general use, viz.: that system whose base is 10, 
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called the common system; and that system whose base 
is 2.718281828..., called the Naperian system. 

In what follows, we shall designate common loga- 
rithms by the symbol log^ Naperian logarithms by the 
symbol ^ and logarithms taken in any system whatever 
by the symbol Log, 

1§4. If we make a = 10, in Equation (1), we 
shall have the equation, 

10* = n (2.) 

When n is made equal to 1, in Equation (2), the 
corresponding value of a; is 0. When n is made equal 
to 10, the corresponding value of aj is 1. When n is 
made equal to 100, the corresponding value of a; is 2; 
and so on. Hence, we have, from what precedes, 

log 1 = 0, 

log 10 = 1, 

log 100 = 2, 

log 1000 = 3, &c. 

For all values of n between 1 and 10, the cor- 
responding logarithms lie between and 1 ; that is, they 
are fractions less than 1, and are generally expressed 
decimally. For all values of n between 10 and 100, 
the corresponding logarithms lie between 1 and 2; that 
is, they are equal to 1 plus a decimal. The logarithms 
of all numbers between 100 and 1000, lie between 2 and 
3 ; that is, they are equal to 2 plus a decimal. In 
general, a logarithm is composed of two parts: an 
entire part, called the cJharotcteristic ; and a decimal 
party sometimes called the mantissa. 

Logarithms are often used to facilitate numerical com- 
putations, where they serve to convert operations of mul- 
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tiplication and division into the simpler ones of addition 
and subtraction. The following principles indicate the 
methods of applying logarithms to arithmetical compu- 
tations. 

GENERAL PRINOIPLES. 

1§5. Let a denote the base of any system of loga- 
rithms, m and n any two numbers, and x and y 
their logarithms. We shall have, from Equation ( 1 ), 

a* = w (3.) 

ay =^ n (4.) 

Multiplying ( 3 ) and ( 4 ), member by member, we have, 

Whence, from the definition, 

SB + y = Log mn . . . . ( 6.) 

That is,' t?ie logarithm of the product of two numbers 
18 equal to the sum, of the logarithms of the two numr 
lets. 

If we divide (3) by (4), member by member, we 
shall have, 

n 
Whence, from the definition, 

aj-y = Log ^ (6.) 

That is, th^ logarithm of the quotient is equal to 
the logarithm of the dividend diminished hy that of 
the divisor. 

If we raise both members of ( 3 ) to any power denoted 
by py we have, ^ 

12 
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Whence, by definition, 

px = LogmP . . . (7.) 

That is, the logarithm of any potoer of a numher is 
equal to the logarithm of the number multiplied hy tha 
exponent of the power. 

If we extract any root of both members of ( 3 ), 
denoted by r, we have. 

Whence, by definition, 

- = Log ym .... (8.) 



That is, the logarithm of any root of a number is 
equal to th>e logarithm of the number divided by the 
index of the root. 

The applications of the above principles require a table 
of logarithms. A Table op Logarithms, is a table by 
means of which the logarithm corresponding to any num- 
ber, or the number corresponding to any logarithm, may 
be found. 

The principles above demonstrated, give rise to four 

practical 

bules. 

1. To find the product of two or more numbers. 

Find the logarithms of tJie factors from a tctble, and 
take their sum/ then find the number corresponding to 
the resulting logarithm^ and it will be th>e product 
required. 

2. To find the quotient of one number by another. 

Find the logarithms of the dividend and divisor from 
a tablcj and subtract the latter from the formefr ; then 
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find the number corresponding to the remdting loga^ 
rithrn^ and it will be the quotient required. 

3. To raise a number to any power. 

Find the logarithm of the number from a table, and 
multiply it by the exponent ; then find the number 
corresponding to the resulting logarithm, and it wiU 
be the power required. 

4. To extract any root of a number. 

J^nd the logarithm of the number from a table, and 
divide it by the index / then find the number corres- 
ponding to the resulting logarithm, and it will be the 
root required, 

No practical examples can be given to illustrate the 
preceding rules, without a table of logarithms. A few 
examples of transformation are, however, annexed, which 
serve to show the methods of proceeding in the em- 
ployment of logarithms. 

BXAMPLBS. 

■ - , a^c 

1. Transform the equation, x = -^• 

From Equations (5) and (6), using common loga- 
rithms, we have, 

log aj = log a + log 5 + log c — log d — log/. 

a-'b^ 

2. Transform the equation, x = j- 



fa^ 

From Equations (5), (6), (7), and (8), we have, 
logo; = 71oga + Slogfe — floga = e^loga + 8logft. 
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3. Transfonn the equatUMi, x = — ^ • 

Ans. log z = I log a + 4 log 6 + } log c 

-ilog/-Jlog^. 

4. Transfonn the equation, x == ^^ ^^* 

Ans. log 35 = J log 5+1 log 6—4 log 3— I log 2. 



r« ^ 1 . ?/(«- — ^-) X 3a 
5 Transform the conation, x = ^ ^ —- — • 

V(a + b)c^ 
Ans. log 35 = J log (a — *) + I log a + J log 8 
-|log(a+ft)— flogc. 

6. Transform the equation, x = —i r —-^* 

IXviding both terms of the fraction by a, and £ictor- 

X = -— • 

a — ft + — 
a 

Making — = ^ 

whence, log A = log* + 2 log c — log a; . . . (a.) 

and, — = A, 

a 

whence, log A' = log 4 + logc + log rf — log a; . (6.) 

we find, 
log 35 = log a + log (a — 2 J + A) — log (a — ft + A')» 

A and A', may be found from Equations (a) and (ft) 
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and then the value of x may be found from the final 
equation. 

7. Transform the equation, 

___ 2a^ - Sab' + b^ _ ^r^" g^ ^ a') 
^ "" a3 _ 3^2^ 4. 4^2^ - 452^ 

a-36 + -^ 

Making 

— = m, whence, logm = log 3 + 3 log J— 2 log a; (a.) 

54 

-3 = w, whence, log n = 4 log J — 3 log a; • . (5.) 

4J2^ 

—r- = r, log r = log 4 + 2 log J + log c — 2 log a; (c.) 

we find, 
log X = log a + log (2a — m + 7i) — log (a — 35 + r). 

m^ n, and r, may be found from Equations (a), (5), 
and (c), and then x may be computed from the final 
equation. 



8. Transform the equation, x = \a xvb X Vci 

Ans. log aj = J log a + J- log 5 + 1 log a. 

The General Principles serve also to solve exponential 
equations, that is, equations in which the unknown quan* 
titles enter an exponent. 

Solve the following equations : 

9. 7* = 13. 

Taking the logarithms of both members, we have, 

aj log 7 = log 13. . • . a; = .^ * Ans. 

,^ /6\« 2 . log 2 — log 3 

10. I ~ I = - • Ans. X = ,— ^-= f-^ • 

\ 7 ' 3 log 6 — log 7 



> 
i 
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log b. 

12. 8V-'=8. Am. (S^)'- 

13. a* = c. 

Making 

^* = d; whence, a** = c, or <? = .— ^ , and x = . ^ , • 

log a' log b 

First find the value of e?, then that of x. 

14. o*Jy = c ) 
my =: nx) 

Taking the logarithms of both members of the first 
equation, we have, 

X log a + y log b = log c. 

Combining this with the second of the given equations, 

we find, 

^ m log c ^ __ ^ ^^S ^ 

"~ m log a + w log 5 ' ^ "~ m log a + 7i log b' 

16. (a2-52)2(*-i> = (a-J)2*. 

>i , . ^og (a — b) 

Ana. aj = 1 + r-^-^ — —^ . 
^ log (a + b) 

16. 2*3y = 2000 ) 
6aj — 3y = ) 

Taking the logarithms of both members of the first 

equation, remembering that the logarithm of 2000 is 

equal to the logarithm of 1000 X 2, equal to 3 + log 2, 

we have, 

aj log 2 + y log 3 = 3 + log 2 ; 

which, combined with the second of the given equa- 
tions, gives, 



K 
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3 log 2 + 5 log 3 * ^ 3 log 2 + 5 log 3 



17. 2* = V2 X -/3 X V^. 

^n^ ^^ i^Qg2 + ilog3 + ilog5 
log 2 



.8. =.'=,. ^«=vlT- 

GENERAL PROPERTIES OF LOGARITHMS. 

1§6* There are certain general properties of loga* 

rithms that may be discovered by a discussion of the 

exponential equation, 

a* = 71 (1.) 

In this equation, the arbitrary quantities are a and n. 

First. If we make n = 1, the corresponding value 
of X will be 0, whatever may be the value of a, since 
a^ = 1, (Art. 31). Hence, 

27ie logarithm of 1, in any system whatever ^ ia 
eqttal to 0. 

Second. If we make w = a, the corresponding value 
of X wiU be 1, whatever may be the value of a. Hence, 

The logarithm of the base of any aystenij taken in 
that system^ is 1. 

Third. If we suppose a > 1, say 10, for example, 
we shall have, 

10* = n. 

When 71 = 1, the value of x^ or the logarithm of 1, 
is ; when 7i = oo , the value of a;, or the logarithm 
of 00, is 00 . The logarithms of all numbers between 



^1 
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1 and 00 ^ lie between and oo , that is, they are 
positive. 
When n is less than 1, x must be negative, giving 

-— = n \ when n = 0, aj will be infinite, in the last 

equation, because —55 = 0, therefore, sb = — 00 , in the 

given equation, that is, the logarithm of is equal 
to — 00 . Hence, 

In any system whose base ^> greater than 1, the logat- 
rithms of aU numbers greater than 1, are positive^ tTie 
logarithms of aU numbers less than 1, are negative; the 
logarithm of cc ^is+cc ^ and the logarithm o/^O, w — 00 • 

Fourth, If we suppose a < 1, say — , for example, 
we shall have, 

— = n, or 10-* = n. 

In this case, the positive values of x correspond to 
the negative values of aj in the preceding case; and 
the negative values of as, to the positive values, in the 
preceding case. Hence, 

In any system whose base is less than 1, the logor- 
rithms of aU numbers greater than 1, are negative; ths 
logarithms of aU numbers less than 1, are positive; the 
logarithm of ooj is — co, and the logarithm of 0, 

is + CO. 

Fifth. Since, for every value of x between — 00 
and + 00, that is, for every real value of as, the values 
of n lie between and + 00, whether a is greater 
or less than 1, it follows that there are no real values 
of a;, which, substituted in the equation, a* = ti, wiU 
make n negative. Hence, 
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Tliefte are no reed logarithms corresponding to negor 
live numbers. 

Although there are no logarithms of negative num- 
bers, we may multiply negative numbers by means of 
their logarithms. We must regard the numbers as posi- 
tive; and, having applied the rules, we must give the 
proper sign to the result, according to the rule of 
signs. Thus, to multiply 27 by — 435, we find the pro- 
duct of 27 and 435, and give to it the minus sign, — • 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENERAL THEOBY OF EQUATIONS. 

1§7. BvEBY equation containing but a single nn- 
known quantity, whose exponents are whole numbers, 
may be reduced to the form, 

a5«+joaj"-^ + qx'"-'^ + &c. + oc* ^ ^g. ^. ^ ._ (1.) 

In this equation, w is a positive whole number, but 
the coefficients je>, $', &c., may be either podtive or 
negative, entire or fractional, real or imaginary. The 
method of reducing equations to the form ( 1 ), is entirely 
analogous to that given for reducing equations of the 
second degree to the form, 

JB^ + 2jtxB = q ; 

and since the reduction can always be made, we shall 
hereafter, in speaking of equations, suppose them reduced 
to the form of Equation ( 1 ), unless the contrary is 
expressly mentioned.- 

1§§. Any value of », either real or imaginary, which 
when substituted for a;, in Equation ( 1 ), will satisfy it, 
that is, make the two members equal, is a root of the 
equation. 

It is evident, that Equation ( 1 ) has at least one root, 
for if the first member is equal to 0, it must be so for 
some vahie of a, either real or imaginary, and this value 
of jc is, by definition, a root. 
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PROPERTIES AND TRAKSFORMATIONS OF EQUATIOKS. 

I. In every equation of the form {l\ if 2k is a 
root^ the first member is divisible by x — a. 

189. For, by applying the rule for divisioii, and con- 
tinuing the operation tiU a remainder is found which 
does not contain a, denoting the quotient by m and the 
remainder by w, we shall have, 

aj"+j9a5»-i + &c.H- tx + u z=z (x—a)m + n (2.) 

Now, if a is a root of the proposed equation, it will 
reduce the first member of (2) to 0, when substituted 
for x; it will also reduce the first term of the second 
member to 0; hence, n is also equal to 0, that is, the 
remainder is 0, and consequently the first member is 
exactly divisible by x — a. 

n. Conversely, if the first member of an equation of 
th>e form ( 1 ) is exactly divisible by cc — a, t/ien is a 
a root of the equation, 

190. For, in this case, the remainder n is equal to 
0, which reduces Equation (2) to the form, 

25" +px*-^ + Ac. + tx + u = (« — a)m (3.) 

I^ in ( 3 ), we make x = a^ the second member reduces 
to 0; consequently, the first member also reduces to 0, 
which satisfies Equation ( 1 ). Hence, a is a root of ( 1 ), 
as was enunciated.^ 

It follows, fi*om the preceding propositions, that we 
can ascertain whether a polynomial containing x is exactly 
divisible by a binomial of the form, x — a^ by simply 
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substituting a for a; in the polynomial. If the result is 
0, the polynomial is divisible by x— a; if it is not 0, 
the polynomial is not exactly divisible by aj — a. 

m. Every equation of the form ( 1 ), has as many 
roots as there are units in n, and no more. 

191. Since the equation has at least one root, let 
that root be denoted by a, then ^vill cc — a be a 
factor of the first member; the first term of the other 
factor is a^-^, and the exponent of ic, in each of the 
other terms, is less than n — 1 ; hence, the given equa- 
tion may be written under the form, 

(aj — a)(a;'»-i+jt)'a;»-2 + &o. + ^'a5 + tO = ^ • (^O 

Now, Equation (4) may be satisfied in two ways, viz.: 
by placing the first factor equal to 0, or by placing the 
second factor equal to 0. In the latter case, we shal) 
have the equation, 

a-n-l _f.ya.n-2_}. <fcc. + i'a; + w' = . . (5.) 

Now, Equation ( 5 ) has at least one root ; let that root 
be designated by h\ then it may be shown as before^ 
that Equation (5) can be written under the form, 

(a;- J) (a;'»-2+jt)"a;»-3-|-&c. 4-ra; + w'0 = 0; (6.) 

which reduces Equation (4) to the form oi^ 

(aj-a) {x—h) (a;»-2+i>''a;«-3+ &c. + t"x-^u") = 0(7.) 

In the same manner as before, it may be shown that 
the second factor of the first member of (6) can be 
placed equal to 0, and factored, giving, 

(aj — c) (aj»-3 + Jt)'"a;»-* + &c. + t"*x + u'") = ; 
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which reduces Equation ( 4 ) to the form, 

(a-a) (x-b) (a-c) (a;»-3^y"a;«-*+&c. +^'"a;+w'") = 0. 

By continuing the process, it may be shown that the 
first member will ultimately be resolved into just as 
many binomial fiictors, of the form, {x — a), {x — J), ifcc, 
as there are units in n. Hence, Equation ( 1 ) may be 
written under the form, 

{x—a) (x^h) (a— c) . . . {x^h) (a— Z) = 0. . . ( 8.) 

Equation ( 8 ) may be satisfied, by placing either of 
the factors, aj — a, a; — J, &c., equal to 0, and either 
factor being placed equal to 0, gives a root. Now, 
since there are n factors, the equation has n roots, 
and since the equation cannot be satisfied except by 
making one of the factors equal to 0, there are only 
n roots: which was to be shown. 

If both members of Equation ( 8 ), be divided by either 
of the factors, aj — a, x —b^ <fcc., it will be reduced in 
degree by 1. It is to be observed, that some of the 
roots, and consequently, some of the binomial fex5tors, 
may be equal to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. One root of the equation, o^^ ^x^+ 26a; — 24 = 0, 
is 4 ; what does the equation become when freed of 
this root ? 

OPEBATION. 



a;3- 9aj2+ 26a; - 24 


a; -4 


a;3-4aj2 


a?*— 5a; + 6 


- 5a;2+ 26a; 




— 6x^+ 20a; 




6a;— 24 




6a;— 24 
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Hence, the required equation is, 

a;2 — 5a; + 6 = 0, 
an equation that may be solved by known rules. 

2. One root of the equation, v? — 37a: — 84 = 0, ifl 
+ 7 ; what does it become when freed of this root ? 

Arts. ar» + 7a; + 12 = 0. 

3. One root of the equation, v?-^l\x^+\Qx-\-^A^ = 0, 
is — 2 ; what does the equation become when freed of 
this root? Ana. o^ — 13aj + 42 = 0. 

4. One root of the equation, a?+W—^x — 2^ = 0, 
is — 7 ; what does the equation become when freed of 
this root ? Ana. aj^ — 4 = 0. 

6. One root of the equation, a3_i2a;2+47aj— 60 = 0, 
is 3 ; what are the other roots ? Ana. 4 and 5. 

6. One of the roots of a3+ 9aj2 + 26a; + 24 = 0, is 
— . 4 ; what are the other two ? Ans. — 2 and — 3. 

7. Two roots of the equation, «♦— 12a^+ 48a52--68aj 
+ 15 = 0, are 3 and 5; what are the other two? 

Ans. 2 + y^, and 2 — -y/S. 

8. One root ot the equation, a^— 6aj2+llaj— 6 = 0, 
is 1; what are the other two. Ans. 3 and 2. 

192. Equation ( 8 ) indicates the method of forming 
an equation whose roots are given. 

BULS. 

Subtract each root from the unknovm qiiantities y 
multiply the resulting binomials together^ and place the 
product equal to 0. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the equation whose roots are 1, 2, and 8. 

Subtracting each root from as, we have the binomial 

factors, 

05 — 1, CB — 2, and aj — 3. 

Multiplying theni together, and placing the product 
equal to 0, we find, 

a;3-6a52 + iiaj-6 = 0, 

which is the required equation. 

2. Find the equation whose roots are — 7 and — 4. 

Ans. a;2+iia;+ 28 = 0. 

8. Find the equation whose roots are 3, 4, and — 7. 

Ans. Q^ — Slx + Si = 0. 

4. Find the equation whose roots are — 1, — 4, and 

— 8. Ans. a;3 + 133.2 4. 443. + 32 = 0. 

5. Find the equation whose roots are — 2, — 2, 
+ 4, and — 4. Ans. ai^+4ix^—12x^-6ix-'Q4: = 0. 

6. Find the equation wiiose roots are equal to — 3, 
-^ 3, and - 3. Ans. x^ + 9x'^ + 2lx + 27 = 0. 

7. Find the equation whose roots are 2, 3, 5, and 

— 6. Ans. aj* - 4a;3 - 2Qx^ + 156a; — 180 = 0. 

8. Find the equation whose roots are 1, 2, and — 5. 

Ans. aj3 + 2a52 — 13aj 4- 10 = 0. 

9. Find the equation whose roots are 3, 4, — 1, 
and — 6. Am. aj* — 31a?* + 42a; + 72 = 0. 

10. Find the equation whose roots are —3,-4, 
2 f 3 y/^^y and 2 - 3V-nr. 

Am. QS^-^ Sa^ — Sgg^ + 4SX+U6 = 0. 
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198. The above results have been obtained hj the 
process of actoal multiplication of the binomial &ctora. 
There is, however, a simple law, by means of which 
the coefficients of the different powers of the unknown 
quantity may be found. To demonstrate the law, let 
o, by c ...hy ly rcprcscnt the roots of an equation of 
the n*^ degree. Forming the fexstors, according to the 
rule, we have, 

(05 — a) (05 — &)(« — c) ... (a; — k) (oj — ^); 

If we perform the multiplication as fiu: as three Actors, 
we shall have the result shown below: 



X — a 






X ^ b 






x^— a 


X + ab 


-b 




05 — C 




aj3— a 


a^-{- ac 


X — ai 


-ft 


+ be 




— c 


+ ab 





' Examining this product of three factors, we see that 
it is subject to two simple laws of formation. 

1. jTAe ea^onent of Xy in the first terrriy is equal to 
tJie number of factors employ edy and it goes on dimin^ 
ishing by I ^ in each termy to the righty to tJie last termy 
where it is 0. 

2. ITie coefficient of the first term is 1 / that of the 
second term is equal to the algebraic sum of the roots 
vdth their signs changed/ that of the third term is equal 
to the algebraic sum of the different products of the roots 
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with tJieir signs changed^ taken in sets of 2 ; and so to 
the coefficient of the last term, which is equal to the 
contimied prodicct of the roots with their signs changed. 

By a process entirely analogous to tliat employed in 
demonstrating the Binomial Formula, which is unnecessary 
to repeat in this place, it may be shown that, if the 
laws above enunciated hold true for the formation of the 
prodicct of m binomial factors, they wiU also hold true 
for the formation of the product of m+ 1 such factors. 

But the laws for the formation of the product of 
three fectors have been shown true by actual multipli- 
cation; hence, they are true for the formation of the 
product of four factors. Being true for four factors, 
they must be true for five. ' Being true for five, they 
must be so for six; and so on, by successive deduc- 
tion, to any desired extent: hence, they are true for 
any number of factors. Hence, we have the following 
rule for forming an equation when its roots are given. 

EULE. 

L 2%e ea^onent of tTie unknown quantity in thefrst 
term is equal to the number of roots, and goes on 
diminishing by 1, in each term, to the right, to tJie 
last term, where it is 0. 

n. ITie coefficient of the first term is 1. To find 
the remaining coefficients, change the signs of all the 
roots ; find the algebraic sum of the results, and it 
wiU be the coefficient of the second term ; find the 
algebraic sum of the different products of the residts 
taken two in a set, and it wiU be the coefficient oj 
the third term ; find the algebraic sum of the diff^ 
prodiccts of the residts taken three m " •«*. i 
12* 
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mH be the coefficietU of the fourth term ; proceed in 
this tcat/^ to the last term^ which toiU be equal to the 
continued product of ail the results. 

The last term, containing the power of the unknown 
quantity, is called the absolute term, 

194. If the sum of the positive roots is equal to 
the sum of the negative roots, numerically considered, 
their algebraic sura ynH be 0, and consequently the 
coefficient of the second term of the equation will be 
0, and that term will disappear from the equation ; con- 
versely, if the second term is wanting, the sum of 
the positive roots is equal to the sum of the negative 
roots. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the equation whose roots are 1, 5, and 9. 

The coefficient of a^, is 1. The coefficient of x\ is 
—1—5—9 = —14. The coefficient of a^ is (—1 x —6) 
+ (- 1 X — 9) -f (- 5 X - 9) == 4- 59, and the ab- 
solute term is, — Ix— 5x— 9==— 45; hence, the 
required equation is, 

aJ _ 14aj2 ^ 59a; -. 45 = o. 

2. Find the equation whose roots are — 3, — 4, — 5, 
and — 6. 

The coefficient of a*, is 1. The coefficient of a^, is 
34-4 + 5 + 6 = 18. The coefficient of cc^ is 3x4 
+ 3X5 + 3X6 + 4X5 + 4X6 + 5X6 = 119. The 
coefficient of a, is 3x4x5 + 3x4x6 + 3X5x6 
+ 4x5x6 = 342. The absolute term is, 3x4x5x6 
= 360; hence, the requii*ed equation is, 

flj* + 18053 + 342aj + 360 = 0. 
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8. Find the equation whose roots are —1, —2, and 3. 

Ans. aj^ — 7a; — 6 = 0. 

4. Find the equation whose roots are — |, — J, and 

7 7 1 

— i Ans. a^ + -x^ + -—x + ~- = 0. 

' 8 82 64 

6. Find the equation whose roots are i, |, and |. 

31 1 1 

Ans, a^ — --x^ + -« — ~- = 0. 
30 3 30 

The law of formation above illustrated, is of much 
use in investigating the properties of equations and their 
roots, as will be seen hereafter. 

lY. Every equation of the form ( 1 ), whose coefficients 
are fractional^ can he reduced to another eqitation of the 
same form^ whose coefficients are entire, 

195. Take the equation, 

Substitute for aj, the fraction ^, in which y is a 

new unknown quantity, and k an arbitrary quantity. 
We shall have, 

A;3 ^ 8 A;2 ^ 32 A? ^ 64 "■ "* 
Multiplying both members by J(?^ we have, 



7^ W 

8^ "^ 32 ^ 

Since k is arbitrary, we may give to it such a value 

7A; 7A;2 k^ 

as will make the coefficients, — , — , and — , whole 

8 32 64 

numbers. This can always be done; because, 



y' + ¥2'' + i2y + 6i = ^- 
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make k eqaal to the least common multiple of the denom- 
inators, the different powers of k will be divisible by 
the denominators separately, and consequently, the coeffi- 
cients will be whole numbers. Making k == 64, the last 
equation becomes, 

y3 + 66y2 + 896y + 3096 = 0. 

It often happens, that a less value of k will make the 
coefficients entire, as in the above example. Resolving 
the denominators into ^tors, the coefficients become, 

Ik W ^ 



2.2.2' 2.2.2.2.2* 2.2.2.2.2.2 

We see that k = 2.2.2, will render all of these 

entire, giving, 

7, 14, and 8. 

Hence, the transformed equation is, 

y3 + 7y2 4. 14y + 8 =0. 

If the roots of the last equation were known, those 
of the given equation might be found, by dividing each 

by 8, smce aj = !• 

8 

EXAMPLES. 

7 11 25 

1. Transform the equation, aJ^— ^aj' + rr^— ^ =0, 

into one whose coefficients are entire, that of the first 
term being 1. 

Making a; = ^ , and multiplying both members by k^^ 
, Ik . llk^ 25^ 
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The fractional coefficients, when their denominators are 
£ictoreil, are, 

nh WW- ^ 2bW 

— — % • and. — • 

3 ' 2.2.3.3' 2.2.2.3.3 

Making A; = 2 X 3 = 6, these coefficients become, 

- 14, 11, and — 75. 

Hence, the transformed equation required is, 

y3~i4y^4-iiy-75 = o. 

The roots of this equation, divided by 6, give the 
roots of the assumed equation, 

41 1 1 

2. Transform aj3— —rX^ + -x = 0, into one 

30 3 30 

whose coefficients are entire. 

Am. y^— 4:\y^ + 300y — 900 = 0. 

2 11 

3. Transform the equation, x^ — ^aj2+ ^^—7^ = 0> 

into one having entire coefficients. 

Ana. y3— 12y2+ 750y— 84375 = 0. 

4. Transform the equation, x^ + -7 x^ + —-x + —. =0, 

4 16 64 

into one whose coefficients are whole numbers. 

Am. y^+ y^ + y+i = 0. 

V. Any equation of the form ( 1 ), may he trans- 
formed into another of the same form^ in which the 
roots are any given multiple of those of JEJqiuition ( 1 ). 

ld6. For, substituting in (1), | for jb, and multiply- 
ing through by A;", we have, 

j/»+^«-i + AVy""^+ • • • • -h^-^ty+k^u = 0; (9.) 
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an equation of the proposed form, haying its roots i 
times as great as those of (1), since y = Aas by 
h3rpothcsis; k may be entire or fractional. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Transform the equation, x^ -^ 1x + 12 = 0, into 
anotlier in which the roots are twice as great. 

Then, as = ^, and the resulting equation is, 
2 

^' - ^ + 12 =» 0; or, y^ - Uy + 48 = 0. 

2. Transform the equation, a? — 4a5 — 21 = 0, into 
another whose roots are three times as great. 

Ans. y2 — 12y — 189 = 0. 

3. Transform the equation, a;^ — 4aj — 32 = 0, into 
one whose roots are half as great. 

Ana. y^ — 2y — 8 = 0. 

4. Transform the equation, a^ + llaj + 28 = 0, into 
one whose roots are twice as great. 

Am. y2 + 22y + 112 = 0. 

6. Transform the equation, a^+4a^— 12aj2— 64aj— 64 = 0, 
into one whose roots are half as great. 

Ans. y* + 2y3 — 3y2 _ 8y _ 4 _. q^ 

VI. Ani/ equation of the form ( 1 ), maj/ be reduced 
to another equation of the same form^ whose roots differ 
from those of the given equation hy any given quantity. 

197. For, making in Equation (1), a5 = y + r, in 
which y is a new unknown quantity, and r an arbi- 
trary quantity, we have, 

(y + r)« + />(y + r)«-i + , . . « (y + r) + w = 0. 
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Developing the different powers of the binomial, y + r, 
by the Binomial Formula, arranging according to the 
powers of y, and denoting the coefficients of the n — 1, 
n — 2, &c., powers of y, by p\ q\ &c^ we have, 

y« 4.yy»-i 4- ^'yn-2 4. . .. + ^fyi + t'y^u' = 0, ( a). 

an equation of the proposed form, whose roots differ 
from those of ( 1 ) by r, since y = a; — r, by hypo- 
thesis. 

The operation of making this transformation is some- 
what tedious, but a simple rule may be deduced for 
finding the coefficients of the transformed equation, 
that will render the transformation sufficiently expedi- 
tious. 

Equation ( a ) was derived from ( 1 ), by making 
a; = y + r ; hence, if we make y z=: x — r^ in Equation 
(a), the resulting equation will be identical with Equa- 
tion ( 1 ). Making this substitution, we have, 

(a;— r)«+y(a; — r)«-i + . . . + 8\x -- r)^^^i^ (x -^ r) 

+ w' = 0. ..($.) 

Now, if the first member of ( & ), or what is the 
same thing, the first member of Equation ( 1 ), "^ be 
divided by x — r^ the remainder will be equal to w', 
the coefficient of y^', in Equation (a). The quotient 
obtained is, 

(05 — r)«-i +p'{x — r)" -2 + 8\x — r) + 1'. 

If this quotient be again divided by aj — r, the re- 
mainder will be ^', the coefficient of y, in Equation ( a ). 
If the second quotient bo divided by a; — r, the remain- 
der wiH be the coefficient of y^ in Equation ( a ) ; and 
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80 on. By continuing the process of successive division, 
the successive remainders will be the coefficients of the 
transformed equation, taken in a reverse order. 



EXAMPLES. 



1. Find an equation whose roots shall be less by 2, 
than those of the equation, 35^ — 6a;^ — 7aJ + 60 = 0. 



OPERATION. 



aj3 - 6a52 - 7a5 + 60 


05—2 


05-2 




a53-2a?i 


052- 4a. _ 15 

052—205 




— 4a;2 _ 7a. 


05 — 2 1 05 
05-2 1 




-2 


4a;2 + sx 

-1605+ 60 
-15a5+ 30 


— 205 - 16 

-205+4 
— 19 





+ 30 

Here, we divide 05^ — 6052 — 7o5 + 60, by 05 — 2, and 
find a quotient, 052 — 4o; — 16, with a remainder, + 30. 
We next divide a? — 4o5 — 16, by 05 — 2, and find a 
quotient, 05 — 2, with a remainder, — 19. We next 
jdivide 05 — 2, by 05 — 2, and find a quotient, 1, with a 
remainder, 0. Hence, the transformed equation is, 

y3 — 19y+^30 = 0. 

The roots of the given equation are, 4, 6, and — 3, 
and those of the transformed equation are, 2, 3, and 
— 6, as may be shown by forming the equations in 
the two cases. 

2. Find the equation whose roots are greater by 1, 
than those of the equation, 05^ + 4x^+ 6aj + 7 = 0.- 
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Q53 + 4a;2 + 5a; + ^ 


OPTtKATION. 

X +1 


'x+l 




a^+ x^ 


a;2 + 3a; + 2 

X^+ X 

2a; + 2 

2a; +2 






3a;2 + 5x 


a; + 2 

x+1 ' 

1 


a;+l 


3a;2 + 3a; 

2a; + 7 
2a; + 2 


1 



5 
Hence, the equation required is, 

y3 + y'4-6 = 0. 

3. Find the equation whose roots are less by 1, than 
those of the equation, ar' — 7a; + 7 = 0. 

Ana. y3 + 3y2 _ 4y + 1 = 0. 

4. Find the equation whose roots are greater by 10, 
than those of the equation, a;*+ 42a;3^ 663a;2+ 4664a; = 0. 

Ans. y* + 22/3 + 3y2 + 4y — 12340 = 0. 

198. The operation of successive division may be 
greatly abridged by the method of synthetic division, 
which will now be explained, as fiir as necessaiy for our 
purpose. 

If a polynomial of the form, 

a5« -f j|>a^-i_^ qx^^^+ . . , sx^ + tx + u^ 

be divided by a binomial of the form, x — r, or x + r^ 
the quotient will be of the form, 

and the remainder will be independent of x. 

Now, as our object is to find the remamder, we m 
13 
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only consider the coefficients in the dividend, divisor, 
and quotient. To iQustrate, let us take Example 1. 
Writing down the coefficients only, we have. 



OPEBATIOK. 



1-6- 7 + 60 


1-2 




1-2 


1 — 4 — 15 
1-2 
— 2-15 

-2+ 4 
- 19 


1 -2 




-4- 7 


1-2 

1 -2 




1 — 2 


-4+ 8 

— 15 4- 60 

— 15 -f 30 


1 



4-30 

Here, we have found the first remainder, 30; and the 
quotient might be obtained by annexing the successive 
powers of x^ from t? down to a^, to the several coeffi- 
cients of the quotient ; but, for our purpose, this quotient 
is not needed; for the process may be continued, as indi- 
cated above, till all of the remainders are found. 

This operation may be abbreviated; for, on examining 
the process, we see that the first term of the quotient in 
each division is 1 ; the second term of the quotient is 
obtained by multiplying the first term by the second 
term of the divisor, and subtracting the result from the 
second teim of the dividend ; or, what is the same thing, 
by multiplying the first term of the quotient by the 
second term of the divisor with its sign changed, and 
adding the result to the second term of the dividend; 
the third term of the quotient is found by multiplying 
the second term by the second term of the divisor Avith 
its sign changed, and adding the result to the third 
term of the dividend; and so on, till the last term of 
the dividend has been used: the last result is the 
remainder required. 
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The above process, when written out, takes the form^ 

1-6-7+60 I +2 

4-2 ~ 8—30 
1st quotient^ 1 — 4 — 15, 4- 30 Ist remainder. 

+ 2—4 
2d quotient^ 1—2,-19 2d remainder, 

+ 2 
Sd quotient^ 1,+ Sd remainder. 

Here, we have changed the sign of the second term 
of the divisor, and dropped the first term entirely. 
The first term of the first quotient is 1 ; multiplying 
1 by 2, we find 2, which we write under — 6, and 
adding — 6 and + 2, we find — 4, which we write 
for the second term of the quotient ; multiplying — 4 
by 2, we find — 8, which we write under — 7, and 
adding — 7 and — 8, we get — 15, which we write 
for the third term of the quotient ; multiplying — 15 
by 2, we get — 30, which we place under 60, and 
adding, we get 30 for the first remainder, which we 
point off by a comma. 

Commencing the second division, we write 1 for the 
first term of the quotient ; multiplying by 2, and ad- 
ding to — 4, we get — 2, for the second term ; 
multiplying this by 2, and adding to — 15, we get 
— 19 for the second remainder. 

Commencing the third division, we write 1 for the 
first term of the quotient ; multiplying by 2, and adding 
to — 2, we get for the third remainder. 

In the same way, all similar divisions may be per- 
formed, as shown in the following examples : 

5. Find an equation whose roots are greater by 8 
than those of the equation, 

iB* - Mt/" i 12a!2 - 387* 4 67 .=t 0. 
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Here, the divisor is as + 8, and the seoond term, 
With its sign changed, is — 3. 

OPERATION. 

1 — 17 4- 12 — 33 + 67 I -8. 

— 3 + 60 -- 216 + 747 

1 -20 + 72 -249,4-814 . . . 1st rem. 

— 3 ■{' 69 -423 

1 -23 +141,-672 2d rem. 

-3 + 78 
1 - 26 ,+ 219 Sd rem. 

— 3 

1,-29 Ath rem. 

Hence, the equation required is, 

y* — 29y3 + 219y2 — 672y + 814 = 0. 

It 18 not necessary that the coefficient of the first 
terra of the dividend should be 1. It may be any 
number, and in that case the first term of each quo- 
tient will be the same number. 

6. Find the equation whose roots are less by 3, thac 
those of the equation, 

305* — 4aj3 + 7a;2 + 8a; — 12 = 0. 

OPERATION. 

8-4+ 7+ 8- 12 I +3 

+ 9 + 15+66+222 

3 4- 5 + 22 + 74 , + 210 . . Ut rent. 

+ 9 + 42+192 

3 + 14 + 64, + 266 2d rem. 

+ 9 + 69 

3 + 23 , 4 133 Bd rem. 

+ 9 
3 , + 32 4th rem. 
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Hence, the required equation is, 

3y* + 32y3 + I33y2 + 266y + 210 = 0. 

When any terms are wanting in the dividend, their 
place must be supplied by O's. 

7. Find an equation whose roots are greater by 3, 
than those of the equation, ic* — 2 = 0. 



1 + 



3 


OPERATION. 
+ + - 2 1 

+ 9 - 27+81 


-3 




1 — 


3 
3 


+ 9 - 27, 4- 79 
4-18-81 


1st rem. 




6 
3 


4- 27, — 108 . . . 


2d retn^ 


— 


4-27 






2 


9, 
8 


4-54 


Sd T&m.^ 


— 








1 » 


12 


. Uh rem. 



Hence, the required equation is, 

y* - 12y3 4- 54y2 -- i08y + 79 = 0. 

8. Find an equation whose roots are less by 0.1, 
than those of the equation, aj^ — 1 =0. 

OPEBATION. 

14-04-0 — 1 |_0^ 
0.1 + 0.01 + 0.001 



1 4- 0.1 + 0.01 , — 0.999 
+ 0.1 4- 0.02 



\Bt rem* 



1 4 0.2 , 4- 0.03 2d rem. 

+ 0.1 
1,4-0.3 - - - 
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Hen^e, tl^e required equation is, 

y3 + 0.3y2 -f. o.03y - 0.999 = 0. 

9. Find an equation whose roots are greater by 3, 
than those, of the equation, ic* + IBoc^ 4-352—11 — q^ 

Ans. y^ + y^ — 62y2 + 237y — 272 = 0. 

10. Find an equation whose roots are less by 2, than 
those of the equation, aj* — 9jb3 ^ 20x^ — IOjb —1 = 0. 

Ans, y^ — y^ — lOy^ — 6y + 3 = 0. 

If the second term of the divisor used is equal to the 
quotient of the coefficient of the second term of the divi- 
dend with its sign changed, by the exponent denoting 
the degree of the dividend, the last remainder will, from 
the nature of the operations performed, be equal to 0, 
and the second term of the resulting equation will be 0, 
or wanting. 

16. Transform the equation, u? — Qx^ -\- ^x — 10 = 0, 
BO that the resulting equation shall want the second term. 

OPERATION. 

1-64-7- 10j_2 

4-2 - 8 - 2 



1 — 4 — 1 , — 12 . . ... . . l8t rent. 

4-2—4 
1—2,-5 2d rem. 

+ 2 
1 , -f 3(? rem. 

Hence, the required equation is, 

y3 _ 5y _ 12 = 0. 

The roots of the resulting equation are less by 2, than 
those of the given equation. 
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Transform the following equations, so that the resulting 
equations shall want their second terms: 

17. sc-H 9x^— JB + 4 = 0. Am. y^— 28y + 61 = 0. 

The roots of the resulting equation are less by 3, than 
those of the given equation. 

18. JB*- 8a;34- "J^^-^ 3a; + 4 = 0. 

Ans, y*— I7y2— 33y ~ 10 = 0. 

Vll. Any equation of the form ( 1 ), may he trans^^ 
fynned into anotJier eqimtion of t/ie sam^ form whose 
roots are equal those of the given equation, with their 
signs changed. 

199. For, if in ( 1 ), we make x z=z — y, there will 
result the equation, 
(-y)»+^(~y)«-i + &c. + ^(-.y) + w = 0; (10.) 

which is of the proposed form. The following examples 
show what changes will result in making the proposed 
transformation. 

First, when the degree of the equation is even, as, 

a< + 2iB5 — 7a;2 -f aj — 8 = 0. 

Making a; = — y, we have, 

y* - 2y3 - 7y2 - y _ 8 = 0. 

Here, the coefficients of the terms remain numer- 
ically the same as before, but the signs of the coefficients 
of the odd powers are changed. The same will hold 
true in all equations of an even degree, when thus 
transformed. 

Second, when tlie degree of the equation b odd, as, 

. . - . • ■ •» .f. 
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Making as = -- y^ and diyiding both members hy — 1, 
we have, 

y« + 7y* 4- y3 + 2y - y + 1 = 0. 

Here, the numerical values of the coefficienta remain 
the same, but the signs of the coefficients of the even 
powers are changed. The same will hold true in all 
equations of an odd degree, when thus transformed. 

In both cases, the transformation may be made by 
changing the signs of the second, fourth, sixth, &c^ 
terms. We have supposed the equation complete ; when 
it is incomplete, the wanting terms must be supplied 
by O's, in making the transformation by the last rule. 

VJLU. Ant/ equation of ths form ( 1 ), may he trans- 
formed into another equation of the same form^ whose 
roots shall he equal to the reciprocals of those of the 
given equation. 

aOO. For, substituting - for aj, in Equation ( 1 ), 
we have, 



y** yn-l "r'yn-2 "^ ' ' ' "^ y^ "^ f/ 



Multiplying both members of this equation, by — and 
writing the terms in an inverse order, we have, 



y«+!y»-l+ V-2+... + ?y2+^y+l 0; (11.) 



w ' w" ' ' u*" 



which is of the required form. The coefficients are 
found by writing those of the given equation in an 
inverse order, and dividing each by the absolute term. 
When any terms are wanting in the given equation, 
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the one at the same distance jfrom the other extreme 
will be wanting in the required equation. 

EXAMPLES. 

Transform the following equations into others whose 
roots shall be the reciprocals of those of the given 
equations. 

1. aj3 + 3aj? + 9a; + 3 = 0. 

Am. y3^.3y2 + y4. J ^ 0. 

2. 4iB*+6sB3+2aj + 2 = 0. 

Am. y* 4- y^ + 3y + 2 = 0. 

3. 7aj2 — 7aJ — 2 = 0. Am. y^ + Jy — j = o. 

The various transformations that have been explamed, 
are of frequent use in solving equations of the form 
of Equation (1.) 

DERIVED POLYNOMIALS AND DERIVED EQUATIONS. 

201. A Derived Polynomial, is one that may be 
derived from a given polynomial, by multiplying each 
term by the exponent of the leading letter in that terra, 
and then diminishing the exponent of the leading letter, 
by 1, in each result. The derived polynomial is generally 
called the derivative/ and that fr9m which it is derived, 
is called the primitive. Thus, a;3+ 2x^-\' 3a5-f- 1, being a 
given primitive polynomial, its derivative is, 3aj2-f 4x + 3. 

202. A Derived Equation, or a derivative equation^ 
is one whose members are derivatives of a given equa- 
tion. Thus, 305^+ 2a5 + 6 = 0, being a primitive equation, 
its derivative is, 6x + 2 = 0. 

13 ^ 
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EXAMPLES. 

Find the derivatives of the following equations : 

1. JB*+ 3aj2-f 2 = 0. Ana. 4aj3+ ex = 0, 

2. JB* + 6jb3 + 20x2 + 10 = 0. 

Ans. 4aj3+ 18a^+ 40a5 = 0. 

The derivative of the general equation, 

a;"+jtxB'»-i+2'a**"^+ . • . 4-«c^ + to4-w = o> (1.) 
is, 

na;»-i + (;i-l);)a;»-2 4-(n-2)2^aj«-3+ ...+28X+t = 0. (12.) 

This equation is used in determining whether Equation 
( 1 ) has equal roots. 

JEJqieal JRoots, 

903. We have seen that the first member of Fquation 
( 1 ) is composed of as many binomial fiictors of the 
form, aj — . a, x — b, &c., as there are roots, each of 
wliich corresponds to a root of the equation. When the 
equation has two roots equal to a, there will be two 
factors equal to x — a, that is, the first member will be 
divisible by (x— aY ; when there are three roots equal 
to a, the first member will be divisible by {x — - a)^, and 
so on. In order to deduce a general rule for determining 
whether an equation has equal roots, and for freeing it 
of them, let us resume the general equation, 

.•c"+/?a;»-i+ qx'"-^+ . . ^ + sx^ + tx + u = . . {1). 

Substituting y + r for aj, we have, 

(y + 0" ■+- ?>(y + »•)" ~ ' + ^(y + *•)*""' + • • • +«(y H • ry 

H- ^(y + «•) + w = 0. 

Developing the different powers of y + r, by the Bino- 
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tnial Formula, and arranging the result according to the 
ascending powers of y, we have, 

y + . . . + y"= • . (a.) 






H- tr 



+ {91 — 2)2'r«-3 



In this equation, the values of j/ are equal to the 
values of aj, in Equation ( 1 ), each diminished by r, 
once, by hypothesis, we have, 

X = y -{- r; whence, y = x — r. 

Now, r is entirely arbitrary ; we may therefore assign 
to it a value at pleasure. If we suppose r to be a 
root of Equation ( 1 ), the coefficient of y®, in Equation 
( a ), will be equal to 0, because that coefficient is 
what the first member of ( 1 ) becomes, when r is sub- 
stituted for X (Art. 189). Making this coefficient equal 
to 0, and dividing each of the remaining terms by y, 
we have. 



+ (w — l)jpr«-2 
+ (n — 2)gr«-3 

4- 2sr 
+ t 

Now, the n — l roots of Equation (J), are equal to 
the different values of as — r, in Equation ( 1 ), that ifl, 
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to the results obtained by subtracting the root r of 
Equation ( 1 ), from each of the other roots in succession. 
I^ therefore, Equation ( 1 ) has two roots equal to r, 
one of these differences will be equal to 0, that is, one 
of the roots of Equation (*), will also be equal to 0. 
But, when aj — r is equal to 0, that is, when y is equal 
to 0, all of the terms of Equation (i), except the first, 
reduce to 0, consequently that term must be separately 
equal to ; or, 

wr"-i + (n — l)jt?r»-2 ^ (n — 2)qr^-^ + 

... + 2^-f « = (c.) 

Comparing this equation with Equation ( 12 ), (Art. 202), 
we see that it is what the derivative of Equation ( 1 ) 
becomes, when for x we substitute r. Hence, we con- 
clude that when Equation ( 1 ) has two roots equal to 
r, its derivative has 1 root equal to r; and conversely, 
when the derivative has 1 root equal to r, the prim* 
itive has 2 roots equal to r. 

By a similar course of reasoning, it may be shown 
that, when Equation (1) has 3,- 4, 5, &c., roots, each 
equal to r, its derivative has 2, 3, 4, &c., roots, each 
equal to r; and conversely, when the derivative has 

2, 3, 4, &c., roots, each equal to r, the primitive has 

3, 4, 5, &c., roots, each equal to r; that is, when the 
first member of the given equation is divisible by 
(x — r)2, {x — r)^, &C.J the fii*st member of its deriva- 
tive will be divisible by a; — r, (x — r)\ ifec, and the 
reverse. 

Hence, we have the following rule to determine 
whether an equation has any equal roots, and to free 
the equation from them when any eiost. 



:? 
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BITLE. 

Find the derivative equation. Then apply the rule for 
the greatest common divisor to the first members of the 
primitive and derivative equations. If no common 
divisor is founds the equation has no equal roots. If 
a common divisor is founds divide both members of 
the given equation by it^ and the resulting equation 
wiU have no equal roots. 

The operation of finding the equal roots, consists in 
placing the greatest common divisor found equal to 0, 
and solving the resulting equation. When this can be 
done, the equal roots may all be found. For each sin- 
gle root of the resulting equation, there will be two 
equal roots in the primitive equation ; for each pair of 
equal roots in the resulting equation, there will be three 
equal roots in the given equation ; and so on, as indi- 
cated in the preceding discussion. The equation found, 
by placing the greatest common divisor equal to 0, is to 
be treated, in all respects, like an original equation; and 
of course, the process for equal roots may be applied to 
it; and so on, indefinitely. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Eliminate the equal roots from the equation, 

a^ — 2W + 22iB2 + 192a; — 288 = 0. 

The derivative equation is (Art. 202),* 

5a* — 81052 ^ 44aj ^ 192 _ 0. 

TLe greatest common divisor between the first mem* 
bers of the ^ven equation and its derivative, is. 
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{x — - 8) (as + 4). Dmding both members of the given 
equation by this, there results the equation, 

sb3 _ jg3 __ 14a. ^. 24 = 0, 

which has no equal roots. 

If we place the conmion divisor equal to 0, we have, 

(aj — 3) (« 4- 4) = 0. . • . aj = 8, and as = — 4. 

Hence, the given equation has two roots equal to 3, 
and two roots equal to — 4. Di\ading both members of 
the given equation, by (as — 3)^ (a;+ 4)*, there results, 

* 
aj — 2 = 0. . • . as = 2. 

The given equation is completely solved, and, in like 
manner, many other equations may be treated. 

2. Eliminate the equal roots from the equation, 
jB* — 6a^ + 9a5* — 7aj 4- 2 = 0. 

The derivative equation is, 

4aj3— 15a;2 4- 18a;— 7 = 0. 

The greatest common divisor of the first member is, 

{x-iy. 

Hence, the required equation is, 

aj2 — 3a; + 2 = ; 

which may be solved by known rules. The roots of 
the giver equation are, 1, 1, 1, and 2. 



/ 
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SOLUTION OF HIGHER EQUATIONS. 

• 204. Whenever an equation of the form ( 1 ) has 
equal roots, it may be freed from them by the pre- 
ceding principle, and the resulting equation will be of 
a lower degree than the primitive one : which is always 
to be desired. We shall, in what follows, suppose tliat 
the equation in question has been freed of its equal 
roots. 

It was shown, in Art. 192, that the absolute term 
of an equation of the form ( 1 ), is always equal to the 
continued product of the roots with their signs changed. 
When this absolute term is a whole number, and it may 
always be made so (Art. 195), and any root is a whole 
number, it may often be found by trial; for, we may 
resolve the absolute term into its factors, and then, by 
the process of synthetic division, we may see whether the 
first member of the given equation is exactly divisible by 
the unknown quantity, increased by either of these fac- 
tors ; if so, that factor, with its sign changed, is a root 
(Art. 192). If the first member is not divisible by the 
unknown quantity, increased by any one of the factors, 
then the equation has no entire roots. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the entire root in the equation, 

aj3 + 3aj« 4- 9aj - 38 = 0. 

The divisors of — 38 are, ± 1, ± 2, zfc 19, ± 38. 

We see, at a glance, that neither + 1, nor -- 1, will 
satisfy the equation ; hence, neither — 1 nor + 1, can 
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be a root. Applying the rule for synthetic divisioD, we 
have, 

1 4. 3 + 9 - 38 J^ 
+ 2 + 10 +38 

1 + 5 + 19, + 0. 

Hence, the first member is divimble by tt — 2, and 
+ 2 is a root. Dividing both members of the given 
equation by x — 2, we have, 

aj2 + 605 + 19 = ; 

which can be solved by known rules. Both of its 

— 6 + -i/— 51 
roots are maaginary, one equal to —^ , and 






— 5- •/jT^. 

2. Find the entire root of the equation, 

aP — 12a2 + 405 + 207 = 0. 

The divisors of 207 are, 

±1, ±3, ±9, ± 23, ± 69, and db 207. 

Testing each divisor, we find that the first member of 
the given equation is divisible by oj — 9. Hence, 9 is 
the root required. 

When freed of this root, the given equation becomes, 

a;2 — 3a; — 23 = 0, 

, . . . ^, ^ 3 + -/ToT , 3 — yl^oi 

which gives the roots, ^ , and ^ • 

2 2 

In the same way, the following equations may be 
solved : 

8 a;3 + 3a;2 — 60; — 8 = 0. 

Ans. 05' = 2, a;" = — 1, and 05"'= — 4* 
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4. j»3 + 9a; — 1430 = 0. 



^ = n, a/' = :^H±^^3:^ and a/' = :=iiq^E«9?. 
6. ^3 — 1 = 0. 



a./ = 1, a;// = Ill± V^^ a^d r^n ^ :rij:i^ 



2 ' 2 

An equation of the form ( 1 ), whose coefficients are 
entire, has no roots that are irreducible fractions. For, 

if so, suppose one of these roots to be of the form ^, 
an irreducible fraction. 

Substituting this fraction for jb, in Equation ( 1 ), and 
transposing all of the terms, except the first, to the second 
member, we have, 

h- = ^^W^^" ^F^2 - ••• -^^ -^- 

And multiplying both members by ft**-^, we have. 

The first member of this equation is an irreducible 
fraction, and the second member is entire: which is 
manifestly impossible. Hence, the supposition that a root 
can be an irreducible fraction, is absurd. 

IMAGD^ARY ROOTS. 

205. The imaginary roots of an equation are of the 
form, a ± hy/— 1. 

It may be shown that imaginary roots always enter 
by pairs, that is, if a + ft-y/— 1, is a root, then will 
a — ftyCIi^ be a root, also. For, substituting a + hs/^X 
for CB, in Equation ( 1 ), we have. 



. . . +<(» + * -/— 1) + w = 0; . . . (a.) 
13* 
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If we develop the different powers of a + ft y^ — i, 
by the Binomial Fonnula, and perform the operations indi- 
cated, the first member will be made up of two kinds of 
terms, real and imaginary. The imaginary terms arise 
from the odd powers of fty^— 1, and consequently 
(Art. 138), they contain no other imaginary factor than 
-v/^i. Hence, denoting the sum of the real quantities 
by m, and the sum of the coefficients of the &ctor, 
y^— 1, by w, the preceding equation becomes, 

m -f- 71 V'--^ =0 . . . . ( ft.) 

But, from Principle 2, Art. 138, Equation (ft) can 
only be true, by making m = 0, and n =z 0, 

If we substitute a — h^— 1, for a, in Equation ( 1 ), 
and perform the operations indicated, the result will 
differ from that expressed by Equation (5), in the signs 
of the odd powers of ft-/— 1. Hence, the resulting 
equation will be, 

m — 71 y — 1 =0 .... (c.) 

But, we have shown that m = 0, and n = ; hence, 
Equation (c) is satisfied; and consequently, the sub- 
stitution of a — h^— 1 for ic, in Equation (1), satisfies 
it, which shows that a — b\/— 1 is a root. " 

Now, if a + b^— 1, is a root of Equation (1), the 
first member must be divisible by a; — (a + b\/— 1) ; 
and from what has just been proved, it must also be 
divisible by x — {a — b^/— l) ; and consequently, by 
the product of these factors. But, the product of these 
two factors is always positive for all real values of x 
(Principle 3, Art. 138). We may, therefore, conclude 
that the number of im,aginary roots is always even, 
since they enter by paii's; and that the product of all 
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the binomial factors, corresponding to imaginary roota, 
will remain positive for all real values of x. 

An easy method of determining the number of real 
roots of an equation, and consequently, the number of 
imaginary roots, is due to Sturm, and is called Sturm's 
Theorem. The limits of the real roots may also be 
determined by this theorem. 

Sturm's theorem. 

206. If we denote the real roots of Equation ( 1 ), 
by a, b, c, <fcc., and suppose them arranged according 
to their values, so that a shall be the smallest alge- 
braically, that is, nearest to — oo, ft the next smallest, 
and so on; and if we denote the product of all the 
fiictors corresponding to imaginary roots, which is always 
positive, by Y, Equation ( 1 ) may be written, 

(a;-a) (aj-ft) (aj-c) .. . F= . . (13.) 

If we suppose a; = — oo , each of the factors (a;— a), 
{x— ft), &c., will be negative ; and the first member will 
be negative, when there are an odd number of real roots, 
and positive when there are an even number. If we 
suppose X to increase from ~ oo towards -I- oo , as- 
suming in succession every possible value, the sign of the 
first member of ( 13 ), will remain unchanged, until x 
beconies equal to a, when the first member becomes 
equal to 0. For all values of x between, a and ft, 
the factor x — a will be positive, and all the remaining 
ones will be negative; hence, the product of all the 
fectors, or the first member of ( 13 ), will have a different 
sign fi'om what it had before, that is, the first member 
changes its sign fi-om 4- to — , or from — to -|- , when 
the value of x passes over the real root a. When x 
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becomes equal to d, the first member again beoomes <X 
For all values of x between b and c, the lirst two 
&ctors are positive, and all the remaining ones negative. 
Hence, in this case, the sign of the first member is the 
same as in the first instance, that is, the sign of the first 
member changes from — to + , or firom + to — , when 
the value of x passes over the real root & In the 
same way it may be shown, that the sign of the first 
member changes from 4- to — , or jfrom — to +, as 
often as the value of x passes over a real root, and 
that it does not change in any other case. K in any 
equation of the form (1), we suppose x to assume 
every possible value, firom — op up to + oo, and de- 
termine the number of times that the first member 
changes sign, we shall have the number of real roots, 
and consequently the number of imaginary roots in the 
equation. The object of Sturm's Theorem is, to show 
the manner of determining the number of such changes 
of sign. 

The demonstration of Sturm's Theorem depends upon 
a few simple principles. 

207. Let the first member of any equation of the 
form ( 1 ), after having been freed firom its equal roots, 
(Art. 203), be denoted by -X", and let the first derived 
polynomial of -Z", be denoted by -Z^. If we apply to -X" 
and JTj , the process for finding their greatest common 
divisor, differing only in this respect, that instead of using 
the successive remainders, as obtained, we change their 
signs, and also take care neither to introduce nor reject 
any fector except a positive one, we shall ultimately 
arrive at a remainder independent of x. There will be 
no common divisor, for the reason that we have supposed 
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the equation, ^ = 0, to have been freed of its equal 
roots (Art. 204). Let us denote the several remainders, 
with their signs changed, by -X^ , JTg , ... -X^ , and the 
corresponding quotients by §i, §25 63 • • • Qr-i' From 
the nature of the process, we shall have the following 
equations : 



-^n — 1 — -An (^n — JCa 



« + l 



-^f — 2 — -^ — 1 6r — 1 — -^ • 

Now, it is evident that no two consecutive values 
of the expressions, -X", JT^^ JTg , &c., can become 0, 
for the same value of x; for, suppose that for x = a^ 
we have, -^n_i, and -X^2 9 ^^^^ equal to 0, then, 
from the relation between these expressions and J^ _^ ^ , 
tiie latter expression will also be equal to ; and from 
the next equation, the expression, ^n + 29 ^^ ^^^^ ^® 
equal to 0, and so on to the last equation, which will 
give -X^, also equal to 0, which is impossible. Of 
course, JT and JT^ cannot both be 0, for the same 
value of a?, since the equation Jf = has been freed of 
its equal roots. Hence, the following principle: 

1. If any number he substituted for x^ in the 
expressions^ X^ -STj, -X^, cfec, it is impossible that any 
tiDO consecutive ones can reduce to at the sams time. 

By examining the preceding group of equations, we 
see that if any value of x reduces one of the expres- 
sions to 0, the preceding and succeeding ones must have 
contrary signs; thus, if a; = a makes -X"« equal to 0, 
then, for the same value of a?, the values of X»-|, 
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and -Xi^.!, must have contrary signs. Hence, the fol 
lowing piinciple : 

2. If any number he substituted /or a, in the 
expressions, JT, ^^^ <fcc., which reduces one of tJierrh 
to 0, the preceding and following ones will have con^ 
trary signs for the same value of x. 

If we denote the value of -X, when we make qb 
equal to r + y, by the symbol (-X"),«,^^, we shall have, 
from Equation ( a ), Art. 203, 

(X)..,+, = A+A'y + A'Y + &c., 

in which A denotes what JT becomes, when x is replaced 
by r ; A\ what JTx becomes, when x is replaced by r, 
&c. Now, if we suppose r to be a root of the equa- 
tion, JT = 0, we shall have -4 = 0, and and the pre- 
ceding equation becomes, 

(X)_,+, = y{A'+ A''y + &c.). 

Now, it is plain, that a value may be given to y 
so small that the sum of all the terms within the paren- 
thesis after A\ shall be less than A' ; for, if y be made 
inappreciably small, then will A"y be inappreciably small 
in comparison with A', which is finite; and since the 
following terms contain higher powers than the first, each 
will be inappreciably small with respect to A"y\ and 
because the number of terms is finite, the sum of all 
after the first must be less than the first: which was 
to be shown. Hence, when y is inappreciably small, the 
sum of the terms within the parenthesis must have the 
same sign as A', Now, if we make y inappreciably 
small, first positive, and then negative, we shall have, 

(X),«, + , = + 2/ (-4' + A^'y + &o.) 
and 

• (X), ._, = - y (A' + A''y + &0.) 
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When y is positive, the sign of the second membei 
will be the same as that of A\ and consequently the 
sign of the first member must be the same as that of 
A' ; but when y is negative, just the reverse will ob- 
tain. Hence, the following principle : 

Z, If a value for x, inappreciably smaller than one 
of the real roots of t/ie equation, JT = 0, be substituted 
for aj, in . the expressions, JT, ^^ , ^ , cfec, th^ cor* 
responding values of X, and its derivative X^ » ^^'^ have 
the contrary signs ; and if we substitute for x, a value 
inappreciably greater than one of the real roots, the 
signs of X and X^ will be the same, 

20§. Let us arrange the expressions, X, -Z] , Xg , . . . 
Xn . . , Xr, in a row, and then substitute in each the 
same value for x, writing beneath each the resulting sign. 
Some of these signs may be positive and some nega- 
tive, and the positive and negative signs may occur in 
any order. Now, in passing along the row, whenever 
two consecutive signs are alike, there is said to be a per- 
manence, and whenever two consecutive signs are unlike, 
there is said to be a variation. 

Let us next see what changes take place in the 
number of permanences and variations, when x is made 
to increase, by inappreciably small increments, from 
— 00 up to + 00 ; we shall find, in succession, values of 
X, which reduce some of the expressions to ; but, 
from Principle 1, no value will be met with that Avill 
reduce two consecutive ones to at the same time. 

Now, there may be two cases : first, when X reduces 
to ; and secondly, when any one of the other expressions 
reduces to 0. When X reduces to 0, the corresponding 
value of 35 is a real root of the equation, X = ; for 
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the value of x immediatelj preceding this root, JT and 
JTi have contrary signs, and there is a variation/ for 
the value of x immediately following this root, JT and 
JTi have the same sign, giving a permanence. Hence, 
when X passes over a real root, there is a variation 
lost, or changed into a permanence. When any of the 
expressions, JCi, Xj, <fcc., reduce to 0, the preceding 
and following ones have contrary signs (Principle 2) 
and there is a variation. Now, for the values of a 
immediately preceding and following this one, the expres- 
sions inunediately preceding and following the one that 
reduces to 0, >vill still have contrary signs ; and whatever 
may be the sign of the middle one, there will still be 
one variation in passing over the three, and but one. 
Hence, we conclude that there is no variation either lost 
or gained, when x passes over a value that reduces any 
of the expressions after ^ to 0. Taking the whole row 
of signs together, there will be one variation lost, and 
only one, every time that the value of x passes one of 
the real roots of the equation. Hence, 

J^ we substitute^ in tJie first pkLce^ for as, — oo, and 
then -f 00, writing down the corresponding signs in a 
rowy the number of variations in the first row^ dimin- 
ished by the number of variations in the second rowy 
will be equal to the number of real roots in the given 
equation. 

This is Sturm's theorem. 

As an example, let it be required to find the number 
of real roots in the equation, 

aj*- 12aj2+ I2aj — 3 = 0. 

Here, we have, X = «♦ — 12052 + 12a5 — 3. Finding 
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the derivative of X^ and suppressing the &ctor, + 4, 
we have, Xj = a^ — Qx + S. Dividing X hj X^, we 
find, for a remainder, — Oaj^ + 9iB — 3 ; suppressing the 
^KStor, + 3, and changing the sign of the result, we 
have, X2 = 2«2 — 3a5 + 1. Multiplying X^ by 4, and 
dividing by X3, we have, for a remainder, — 17a; + 9 ; 
changing the sign, we have, X3 = 17a; — 9. Multiplying 
X, by 289, and dividing by X3, we find, for a re- 
mamder, — 8 ; changing the sign, we have, X^ = 8. 
Writing these expressions in a row, and substituting 
— 00 , and then + 00 for a;, we have the results indi- 
cated below. 

a; = — 00. » = + 00, 

X = a;* — 12a;3 + 12a5 - 3 + + 

Xi=a;3 — 6a; + 3 — + 

X2 = 2ai2-3aj+l + + 

X3 = l7aj-9 - + 

-ar* = 8 + + 

In the first case, there are 4 variations, and in the 
second, there are no variations ; hence, all four of the 
roots are real. 

Sturm's Theorem also enables us to determine the 
places of the real roots. If we substitute for a;, in the 
above expressions, any two numbers whatever, the num- 
ber of variations corresponding to the lesser, diminished 
by that corresponding to the greater, will give the num< 
ber of real roots between the two numbers. Let us 
begin by making x equal to 0, 1, 2, &c., until we get as 
many permanences, as when a; = oo ; then make x equal 
to — 1, — 2, &c., until WB get as many variations, as 
when X = — oo . We sUAl have the following 

14 
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«=— 4, a;=— 8, aj=— 2, «= — 1, af=0, «=!, a;r=2, aj=3, «=4. 
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Hence, we conclude that two of the roots lie between 
and + 1 ; one between 3 and 4 ; and one between 
— 3 and — 4. Here, we have found the values of the 
roots, to within less than !• The method of completing 
the approximation, will be explained hereafter. 

In the preceding case, we have se^i that + 4 gives 
the same number of permanences, as +oo; hence, no 
real roots lie between + 4 and + oo. We have also 
seen, that — 4 and — oo , give the same number of 
variations; hence, no real root lies between them. The 
values, — 4 and + 4, are called the Limits of the roots 
of the given equation; the former being the inferior, 
and the latter, the superior limit. 

If we consider the positive roots alone, and 4 are 
the limits. If we consider the negative roots alone, •— 4 
and — 3 are the limits. In the same manner, the 
limits of the poffltive and negative roots of any equa- 
tion may be founds It is often useftd to determine 
these limits, especially when seeking the entire roots of 
an equation, by the process of Article 204. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the number, the places, and the limits of tho 
real roots of the equation, v^ + ^ + Z'^ 100 n a 
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X =:a3 + aj3 + a;— 100 
Xi = 3052+ 2x+ 1 
Xa = — 405 + 901 
Z3 = -2442627 

»= — 00 , a5= + 00 , 05=0, 35=1, 85=2, 35=3, 05=4, 05=6, 
X,- + ----- + 

Xi,+ + + + + + + + 

-ar3,+ - + + + + + + 
X3,- ---.----- 

Hence, there is one real root lying between 4 and 5, 
whidh are the limits of the root. 

2. Find the number, places, and limits of the real 
roots of the equation, 

CC4— 8053 + 14052+405-8 = 0. 

An$. There are 4 real roots; one between and 1, 
one between 2 and 3, one between 5 and 6, and gne 
between — 1 and 0. The limits are — 1 and 6. 

3. Find the number, places, and limits of the real 
roots of the equation, on? — 28o5 — 24 = 0. 

Ans. 3 real roots, one between 5 and 6, one between 
— 1 and — 2, and one between — 4 and — 5. The 
limits are, — 5 and + 6. 

4. Find the number, places, and limits of the real 

b 

roots of the equation, as^ + - 05* — 2o5 — 5 = 0. 

Ans. There is 1 real root, and it lies between the 
limits 1 and 2. 
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1. It is proposed to demonstrate, in this Appendix, 
seyeral nsefhl principles ; such as those employed in Mo- 
toring, the Binomial Theorem for any exponent, the 
method of summing Series, and the like. These princi- 
ples are aU of high importance in the more advanced 
portions of the mathematical course ; but, on account 
of their difficulty, it has not been thought best to intro- 
duce their demonstration into the body of the work. 

Principles employed in Factoring. 

L The difference of tfie like powers of any two 
quantities^ is always divisible by the difference of the 
qtiantities. 

2. To demonstrate this principle, let a and b denote 
any two quantities whatever, and m any positive whole 
number whatever ; then will a^-'l^ denote the differ- 
ence between the like powers of any two quantities, and 
a — 6 the difference between the quantities : If we com- 
mence the division by the rule, we shall have the 
following operation : 

d^ "— flf""^ b Iflf*"'"^ 
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The remaiadei may be &ctored, and placed under the 
form, 

Hence, we have the result. 

The second member of Equation ( 1 ) w9I be entire, 
and consequently, the first member will be entire, when 

— T is entire : that is, if th^ difference of the 

{m — 1)** powers of two quantitieB is divisible by the 
difference of tJie quantities^ then will the difference of 
the m** powers of the two qtmntitm also be divisible by 
the difference of the quantities. 

But, we know that the diSerouce of the second powers 
is divisible by the difference of the quantities, giving for 
a quotient the sum of the quantities; hence, from the 
principle above demonstrated, the difference of the cubes 
is also divisible by the differejnce of the quantities. It 
having been proved that the difference of the cubes is 
divisible, it follows, from the principle demonstrated, that 
the difference of the fourth powers is also divisible by the 
difference of the quantities. The difference of the fourth 
powers being divisible, it follows, as before, that the dif- 
ference of the fifth powers is divisible; and so on, by 
successive deduction, it may be shown that the division 
is possible when m is any positive number whatever. 
Hence, the principle is proved. 

We found the first term of the quotient to be, a*"""^; 
and if we perform a second partial division, we shall get, 
for the second term of the quotient, a"*-"^^^, with a sec- 
ond remainder, P{a^"^ — ft**-^); dividing again, we shall 
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get, for a tiurd term of the quotient, a^^^l^; and so 
on. We see tliat the exponent of a goes on diniinighing 
by 1, in each term of the quotient, to the right; whilst 
the exponent of b^ being 0, in the first term, goes on 
increasing by 1, in each term, to the right: the last term 
of the quotient contains a to the power, and b to the 
m — 1 power. Hence, we may write the quotient as 
follows: 

«-^ +J--1 (2.) 

I^ in Equation ( 2 ), we replace a by 0% and 5 by 
d\ we shall have, 

V,_^a = c2«-2+c2«-*(?2+ . . . +c2rf2«-4 + e?2— 3 ( 3.) 

Whatever may be the value of m, 2m will be an 
even number, and the second member of ( 3 ) will be 
entire ; hence, we conclude that, 

n. The difference of like even powers of any two 
qtiantities is always divisible by the difference of th^ 
squares of the quantities. 

8. If we multiply both members of ( 3 ), by (c — rf), 
we shall have 

:^ —^ = (c-d) (c2«-2+c2«-*rf2+ . . +c2t?2«-* + d2»»-a) 

The second member of ( 4 ) is entire, consequently the 
orst member is also entire. Hence, 

HL The difference of like even pouters of any two 
quantities^ is always divisible by the sum of the 
quantities. 
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4. I^ in Equation ( 1 ), we replace a by c% and b 
by rf», we shall have, 

^ ^«-«+Cm»-2«^+ , _ +(?««-« (5.) 

C """ c* 

Whatever may be the value of m, the second mem- 
ber of (5) will be entire. Hence, 

IV. The difference of like powers of two qtmntities^ is 

• always divisible by the difference of any other like 

powers of the two qicantities^ whenever the exponent in 

the first case is eocactly divisible by that in the second 

case. 

5. Let us next ascertain, under what circumstances 
the sum of the like powers of two quantities is divisible 
by the sum of the quantities. 

Commencing the operation, we have, 

a« + ft^ \a + b 

a^ + a^^^b a***""^ 

— a"»-^ft + ^« 

Factoring the remainder, and writing it over the 
divisor, as a fraction, we have, 

a"* + b^ 



a + b 






Now, the second member of (6), and consequently 
the first member, will be entire, when a«~i — ^-i, is 
divisible by a+ b; but from Principle 3, this will be 
the case, when m — 1 is an even number ; that is, 
when m is an odd number. Hence, the following prin- 
ciple : 

Y. The sum of Hke odd powers qf any two quantities 
is always divisible by the sum of the quai^ , 
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6. It wiQ be ieen, bj inspctodoii, that the fonn of the 
quotient ifl the same as that of tf" — ^ bj a — d, except 
that the terms are alternately plus and minus ; that is, 

^tf = «^"* - ^"^i + <^^^^ • • . - «**"* + *^' 
« + * (7.) 

An example of the application of each principle ia 

gLven below. 

1. fLz4!:.a* + a'ft + («^ + aJ3+J*. 

o — 6 

2. ^5^ = «* + «*»"+ ft*. 

8. !^Z:^ = (a-J)(a* + a*J* + ft*). 
a« — ft® 



a3-ft3 

g^ + y 
a + ft 



= a* -a^J + a^ja - ay + ft*. 



7. It has been shown that, when m is a positive 
whole number, we have, 

^""f = a«-i + ftc«"-« + . . • + aft"-2 + ft--S 
a — o 

in which the quotient has m terms. This is tme for 

all values of a and ft ; hence, it will be true when 

cC^ ' ft"' 

a = ft. In this case, r- , is a vanishing fraction 

a — ft ° 

(Art. 75). Denoting what the first member becomes, 



re- 



collecting that each of the terms of the quotient reduces 
to a~~S we shall have, since there are m terms in the 
quotient. 
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I I = wm"»-i ... (1.) 

We propose to show, that Equation ( 1 ) is true, 
whatever may be the value of m; that is, whether m 
be positive or negative, entire or fractional. 

Mrst. Suppose m to be a positive fraction, equal 

to -^. 

? 1 1 Z Z 

Make a* = aj, and J^ = y ; whence, a^ = «?, ft^ = y', 
a = a;*, and i = yJ. 

We shall have, 

p p 

a^b "7 052 — 2/2 ' 

Dividing both terms of the second member, by aj — y, 
we have, 



p p / xP — y P\ 
a — 5 /a;g — yg 



/ a;g — yg \ 



(2.) 



K we make a = J, we shall have, a; = y ; in which 
case, the numerator of the second member of (2) 
becomes, pocP - ^ ; and the denominator becomes qx^ " \ 
by the preceding principle. 

Or, substituting for aj, its value, a*, and reducing, 

(^) = Pj-\ . . . (3.) 

Hence, the form is true for aU positive valties of 
the ecx^ponent. 14 
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Secondly. Suppose m to be negatiye, and either 
entire or fractional ; that is, let m = — n. We shall 
have, 

Since, a-« — ft-« = --a-"ft-" x(a« — 6«.) 

Now, if we snppose a = ft, the first fector of the 
second member of (4) reduces to — a*"'*; and the 
second fector reduces to na*-\ by the preceding prin- 
dple. Hence, 

( ^ *Za * ) = "• ^^* ^ ^*~^ = — wa—i. (6.) 

Hence, tJie form is true wJien the eoyfxment is negc^ 
tive^ and either entire or fractional. It is, therefore, 
general; that is, the equation. 
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is true for all values of m, positive or negative, entire 
or fi^actional. 

This principle is employed in demonstrating the Bino- 
mial Theorem, in the general case. 

Oenercd Demonstration of tJie Binomicd Theorem. 

8. The object of the Binomial Theorem is to show 
how to develop any power of a binomial into a series. 

Let us assume the development, 

(1 ^zY = F+Qz^Ez^ + S^+ &c. . ( 1.) 
It is required to find such values for P, Qj jB, &c., an 
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flhall make Equation ( 1 ) true ibr all yalaes of m and Zy 

that is, such values as will make Equation ( 1 ) identical 

(Art. 174). 

Since Equation ( 1 ) is to be true for all values of 2, it 

must be so when 2 = 0. Making z=z Oy ia ( 1 ), we 

have, 

1 = P, or, P = 1. 

Substituting this value of P in ( 1 ), it becomes, 

{l+z)^= 1 + Qz + Iiz^+ Sz^+ &c. . . (2.) 

Since (2) is to be true for all values of 2, we may 
replace z by y, giving, 

{l+y)^= 1-^ Qj/ + JR^^-hSy^+&c. . . (3.) 

Subtracting (3) from (2), member from member, we 
have, 

(l+g)m__ (l+y)«=^ ^(2_y)+i2(g2_y2)4.&c. . (4.) 

Dividing the first member of ( 4 ), by (1 + 2) — (1 + y), 
and the second by its equal, » — y, we have, 

(1+2) -(1+y) ^ »-y 2-y ^ ^ 

If, in (5 ), we make 1 + z = 1 + y, whence « = y, 
in accordance with the principle demonstrated in the 
preceding article, we shall have, 

\z-y l»^y \z-yU^y 

Hence, Equation ( 5 ), under this hypothesis, becomes, 

m(l + 2)--i =z Q + QiRz + ZSz^^ Ac. . . (6.) 
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Multiplying both memben of ( 6 ), by I +2^ it becomefl^ 

m(l + «)- = C + 2i2 I « + 8/8f I «»+ Ac . . (7.) 
+ q\ +2b\ 

Multiplying both members of ( 2 ), by m, it becomes, 

m(l+e)"= m+m^+mi28^+m&3+ Ac . . (8.) 

The first members of (7) and (8) are equal, hence, 
their second members are also equal, hence, 

m + mQz + nkRz^+ Ac. = Q + 2B\z + SS \ a»+ Ac. 

+ q\ +2b\ (9.) 

Equation (9) is identical, that is, it is true for all 
values of m and z ; hence, from the prmciple of indeter* 
minate coefficients (Art. 176), ihe coefficients of the like 
powers of 2, in the two members, are equaL Equating 
these coefficients, we have, 

m =z Q .* . Q = m 

1.2 

1 • 2 • 3 
The law is apparent. 

Substituting these values in (2), 

(1 + 2)" = 1,+ m2 H ^— - — 'z^ 

, m.(m — 1) (w — 2) , « 

+ 1.2.8 — ^+*«- (^<>-) 
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I^ in (10), we replace z by -, and then multiply 
both members bj a", and reduce, we shall hare, 

(a + *)- = a»+ maS-'-^l + *"\"*~ V -'d* 

1 • 2 
"*"""^ 1.2.3 ^«^^iH*c., (11.) 

which is the Binomial Formula, and is tme for any 
value of vn^ dther positive or negative, entire or frao- 
tionaL 

By comparing Equation (11) with that of Art. 104, 
we see that they are of the same form; hence, the 
formula deduced in Art. 104 is general 

A few examples are annexed, to illustrate the appli- 
cation of the formula above deduced. 

Let it be required to develop the following expres- 
dons: 

1. 'y/a — x ; or, (a — aj) . 

Am. V^^l------ ^^^^Ac). 

2. (a> + 352)* 

- , , SosB^ 3a5* 3a5« , 9aj8 . 

^ 2 ^ 8a 48a3 ^ 384a* "^ 

; or, a^ x (a — aj)""*. 

. , , 3a5 , 6a;2 , lOo^ , . 
Ana. i+ — + —. + -— +&C. 
a a^ a^ 



(a -35) 



— L^; or, {l+x) * 



^ 
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6. (3 - IxfK 

SumnuUian of Series. 

9. The SUMMATION of a series is the operation of find- 
uig an expression for the sum of any number of terms 
of the series. The method of greatest general utility, is 
that by differences. Let a, b^ c, d^ ^ba, represent the 
successive terms of any series. If we subtract each term 
of this series from the following one, we shall thiui form 
a new series, which is called the first order of diffearences^ 
I^ in like manner, we subtract each term of this series 
from the following one, we shall form a new series, called 
the second order of differences ; and so on, as exhibited 
below, 
a, ^, c, c7, e, &c. 

J — a, c — ^, (? — c, e — d \s% order of diff. 

c-'2b+a^ (?— 2c+^ €— 2e?4-c 2d order of diff. 

Jf we designate the first terms of the first, second, 
&c., orders of differences by e?, , e?2 , &c., we shall have, 

di = b — a .' . b = a + di 

dz = c -- 2b-h a . • • c =: a + 2di + dz 

^3 = c? — 3fi 4- 3d — a . • . d = a + 3di + Sd2 + d^ 

If we designate that term of the given series which 
has n terms before it, by TJ we shall find, by continuing 
the operation, 
^ _ n,(n — l) y , n(n — 1) (w — 2) _ 

1.2s i • Z , o ( "l \ 
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This formula enables us to find the (n + 1)** term, 
when we know the first term, and a sufficient number 
of the first terms of the successiye orders of differences. 

Let us take the series, 

0, a, a+ft, a+b+Cy a+b+c+d^ Ac, ... (2.) 

The first order of differences of the series (2) is the 

series, 

Oj b, Cj d^ &C.J (3.) 

Now, it is clear that the sum of n terms of the series 
(3 ) is equal to the (n 4- 1)** term of the series ( 2 ) ; 
but the first term of the first order of differences is 
o, the first term of the second order of differences is 
c?], and so on. I^ therefore, we denote the sum of n 
terms of series ( 3 ) by Sy which is the same thing as 
the (n+ 1)** term of (2), we shall have the value of 
S fi-om ( 1 ), by making a=:0, di=i cc, d^^ d^^ <^ = d!^, 
&c. Hence, 

When all the terms of any order of differences be- 
come equal, each term of every succeeding ordei of 
differences becomes 0, and the formula gives the exact 
sum of the terms. When the terms of no order of 
differences become equal, the formula only gives approx- 
imate results, which will be the nearer true, the greater 
the number of terms employed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Find the sum of n terms of the series, 

1», :>», 3% 42, 53, &c. 



OPXBATIOV. 

Serieii 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, Acu 

Isi order of dif. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, Ac 
2d order of dif. 2, 2, 2, 2, Ac 
Zd order of doff. 0, 0, 0, ^ 

Here, a = 1, cf, = 8, di = 2, </, = <), ^4 = 0, Ac 

Hence, by substitution in (4)^ 

2. find the sum of 8 terms of the series, 

1, 1 + 2, 1 + 2 + 8, 1 + 2 + 8 + 4, Ac. 

Here, the first order of differences is, 

2, 3, 4, Ac 

And the second order of differences is, 

1, 1, 1, Ac. 

The succeeding orders being each made up of zeros. 

Here, n = 8, a = 1, dfj = 2, d^^\^ d^ = 0, Ac. ; 
hence, 

S=S + Y^X2+ ^-^ X 1 = 8+66+66 = 120. 

3. Find the sum of 10 terms of the series, 

1», 23, 83, 43, 53, Ac. Am. S = 3026. 



»k is under no ci&t i^ ^ ^ 1 \# 

taken from the Buk. 



O 



